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class of steels will be taken up later. 

Chips is the name used for "these 
sparks when they have become solidi¬ 
fied, and by an examination of these 
chips through a magnifying glass it is 
possible to tell whether or not the wheel 
was cutting properly. A good many 
kinds of material, notably high carbon 
steel tools, require a very cool cutting 
wheel; that is, one which will generate 
very little heat during the grinding 
operation. This is necessary, for if the 
wheel generated considerable heat, there 
would be great danger of drawing the 
temper of the tool and its usefulness be¬ 
ing destroyed. If, upon examining chips 
through a magnifying glass, we see a 
predominance of curls over globules, we 
say that the wheel is cutting properly 
and generating a very small amount of 
heat, but if the sample of chips shows a 
predominance of globules over curls, we 
then know that the wheel is generating 
more heat than it should. 

Whether or not a wheel is cutting 
properly can also be judged by the 
volume of sparks produced during the 
grinding operation. If two wheels are 
working on the same kind of steel, and 
one wheel is only producing a small 
volume of sparks, while the other wheel 
is producing a large volume, it is an in¬ 
dication that the first wheel is not cut¬ 
ting satisfactorily. The most common 
cause of a wheel not cutting satisfac¬ 
torily is being in a state which those in¬ 
itiated into grinding wheel language 
know as glazed. When the minute cut¬ 
ting particles of a wheel, which should 
stick out far enough to penetrate the 
material being held against the wheel, 
have worn down flat, have lost their 
sharpness, and no longer penetrate as 
they should, the wheel is then in a 

glazed condition. 

• J; "Che J^ro^ie c ^;Ster^ Manufacturing 
'Certnpaiiy fiaW.^fenfiib^cJ sparks 
will* sh©yi. fropi. a cylindrical* pfece of 
wgifc l>£iy ttte fife only five- 

millionths* of* btt *!ifclT. * will give 

you a’gc&jl ^<de£Scff w :v$hy* the volume of 
sparks*is**al ddtrjtVt^^icalion of how the 
wheel is cutting. For instance, if due to 
improper supply of cooling liquid, or for 


some other reason, a shaft being ground 
is expanding just a little more on one 
side than the other, which would cause 
the shaft to be out of round when 
finished, the volume of sparks produced 
will be greater from the side which is 
expanding than from the other side. 

The cut shown is a reproduction of a 
chart used in Purdue University by 
John F. Keller, Instructor in Forging, 
to bring to the pupils’ attention the 
spark characteristics of different irons 
and steels, as a means of roughly de¬ 
termining what kind of iron or. steel 
they are working with. 

Figure 1 gives an idea of the charac¬ 
teristics of sparks from wrought ’ iron. 
Wrought iron is free from carbon and 
the sparks follow straight lines which 
become broader and more luminous 
until they grow dark. Wrought iron is 
easily distinguished from iron which 
contains carbon, that is, steel, in that 
there are practically no sparks which 
spurt or fork. The sparks from wrought 
iron present an analogy to meteors, or 
shooting stars. Meteors are masses of 
iron practically free from carbon which 
have been traveling about in space and 
come in contact with the air which sur¬ 
rounds the earth. They are traveling 
at an enormous rate of speed and suf¬ 
ficient friction is set up between the 
meteor and the air to heat the meteor to 
a temperature where the iron it contains 
combines with the oxygen in the air. In 
other words the iron burns and this 
burning produces light. 

Figiire 2 shows the sparks from mild 
steel. This contains a low percentage 
of carbon which is evidenced by the ap¬ 
pearance of a few sparks which spurt, 
otherwise the sparks are similar to those 
from wrought iron. 

Figure 3 represents the sparks from 
tool steel and it will be noticed that the 
number of sparks which spurt are great¬ 
er than from mild steel.' Also, the num¬ 
ber of spark's characteristic of wrought 
iron have diminished. The color of L. • 
spafks has also changed from a light 
straw to nearly white. 

Figure 4 gives an idea of the sparks 
from high carbon steel. The character- 
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Chart Prepared by Jno. F. Keller to Show Spark Characteristics. 
Copyrighted, 1911, by Jno. F. Keller. 


istic iron spark is no longer present and 
practically all the sparks spurt, a great 
many respurting a number of times. It 
will be noticed that the distance the 
sparks travel away from the grinding 
wheel has also diminished. In high 
carbon steels, the iron and carbon are in 
such form that they most readily com¬ 
bine with, the oxygen in the air. 

Figure : 5 represents high speed steel 
sparks. Although high speed steels con¬ 
tain a fairly high percentage of carbon, 
the chromium and tungsten they usually 
eJotain ihas the function of holding the 
carbon in such a state that the sparks 
characteristic of ordinary tool steel are 
entirely absent. 

The sparks follow a straight line 


similar to wrought iron sparks, but give 
very much less light and end abruptly 
in a chrome yellow, pear-shaped mass. 

Figure 6 shows the sparks produced 
by a certain kind of manganese steel 
which contains very much less manga¬ 
nese than is present in the common 
manganese steel used in railroad frogs 
and switches. A characteristic of sparks 
from manganese steel is their intense 
brilliancy and white color. 

Figure 7 shows the kind of sparks 
from the earlier grade of Mushett air 
hardening steel. These sparks are hard¬ 
ly luminous, being dark red in color, and 
although this steel contains about 2 per 
cent of carbon, it shows none of the 
characteristic sparks obtained from a 
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straight carbon steel containing the 
same amount of carbon. 

Figure 8 represents sparks from a 
special brand of steel known as magnet 
steel. The color of these sparks is 
orange, the characteristics differing in 
the manner shown by the diagram. 

These are not all the varieties of 
sparks capable of being produced from 
iron and steels, but should give the 
reader an idea of the most common 
varieties. The soft metals like brass, 
bronze and aluminum, do not give 
sparks, while cast iron gives a very 
short, dark red spark which ends in a 
spurt in all directions. 

Practical use can be made of the 
spark test in a good many instances, 
notably by the tool maker who has to 
handle different kinds of steel. Should 
a carbon steel be given the heat treat¬ 
ment required by a high speed steel, it 
would be ruined; or should a high speed 
steel be given the heat treatment proper 
for an ordinary carbon steel, it would 
not work at the highest efficiency. By 
using as standards steels of known 
properties, one about which there is 
doubt can be readily correlated by 

leans of a spark test. 


Rockford Transportation for Con¬ 
tractors. 

Through the courtesy of Mr. E. J. 
McGivena, superintendent of erection of 
the Bernheisel Construction Co. of Chi¬ 
cago, we are permitted to reproduce the 
above photo showing a No. 4 Rockford 
section car and its crew of sixteen men. 

The car was originally purchased to 
carry eight men (the rated capacity of 
the car) from Carlinville, Ill., on the 
Chicago & Alton Railroad, to the site 
of a bridge on the Macoupin County 
Railway, a distance of 9Vz miles. But 
before the contract was completed more 
men were employed. By spreading planks 
across the seats the additional force 
was accommodated, thus demonstrating 
the power of the car, as well as its 
value to contractors as a means of trans¬ 
portation. The , distance of miles 

was covered in from 20 to 25 minutes. 
Camps for the accommodation of the 
men were dispensed with, which sim¬ 
plified the problem for the contractor. 

Contractors generally are beginning to 
see the great advantage that may be de¬ 
rived from Rockford transportation. 
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Air-Operated Hydraulic Drop Pit Jack. 

The operation of removing the driv¬ 
ing wheels from locomotives is accom¬ 
plished in a great many different ways 
in the various railroad plants of the 
country, says M. J. Hayes, general fore¬ 
man T. H. & B. Ry., Hamilton, Ont., in 
Canadian Machinery. In the majority 
of 'shops a traveling crane is used, 
wrhfch lifts the engine off the wheels 
and carries it to another pit, the wheels 
being then carried away to the wheel 
lathe. In others, an electric hoist is used 
which raises the engine up, the wheels 
being then rolled out and the engine let 
down again on blocks. In some shops 
with limited facilities jacks are still 
used, and the engine is jacked up first 
at one end, and then at the other, being 
blocked securely at each end in turn, 
until finally it is high enough to allow 
the wheels to be rolled out. This is 
a laborious and dangerous operation and 
takes considerable time and labor to ac¬ 
complish. 

The method in use, where the number 
of the engines handled does not justify 
the installation of a traveling crane, is 
the drop pit method. In such a shop, 



Fig. 1. Air Operated Hydraulic Drop 
Pit Jack. 

the engines are moved over a pit with 
removable rails, and a jack, mounted on 
a carriage, runs along the pit bottom. 


After removing the pedestal binders and 
taking the weight of the engine with 
jacks placed under the buffer beam and 
end rails, the pit jack is run up and 
takes the weight of the pair of wheels 



Fig. 2. Air Operated Hydraulic Drop 
Pit Jack. 


off the rails which are then removed and 
the wheels lowered into the pit. The 
carriage and' wheels are then moved 
clear of the engine, and the wheels jack¬ 
ed up level with the floor and run off to 
the wheel lathe or wheel press. The 
rails are then replaced, the locomotive 
is moved forward to bring the next pair 
of wheels over the jack and the opera¬ 
tion repeated. In replacing the wheels 
the operation is of course reversed. 

Different styles of jacks are used in 
such -pits; some use the screw jack, 
which is very slow, while others use air 
jacks which are fast, but not always safe. 
The majority prefer the hydraulic jack, 
which, although not so fast as the air 
jack, is a great deal more dependable. 

The accompanying sketches show 
how ap hydraulic pit jack was changed 
at the shops of the T., H. & B. Ry. at 
Hamilton, Ont., and made nearly as fast 
as an air jack, while still retaining the 
safety of the hydraulic. Originally it 
took two men on the end of a 4-foot 
lever to raise af heavy pair of driving 
wheels into position under an en g in 
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and took just five times as long as it 
now takes a boy and a “Little Giant” 
air motor to do the same thing. As will 
be seen by the sketches, after taking off 
the hand lever, two gears with a ratio of 
four to one were fastened to the bracket 
(A), which was bolted to the top of the 
reservoir. In the larger of the two 
gears was inserted a crank pin (B), hav¬ 
ing a 2-inch throw. This was coupled 
up by a short connecting rod to the 
plunger of the pump. The small gear 
was keyed to a shaft, which extended 
throughout the bracket and had one end 
turned to a No. 3 standard Morse taper. 

AU that is necessary to do now, when 
the wheels are to be raised, is to apply 
the air motor and turn on the air, the 
wheels being lifted into place with a 
great saving of time and labor. 


The Speedograph. 

The Speedograph is an autographic 
time, distance and speed recorder. It is 
substantially built throughout, the rec¬ 
ord and working parts being under lock 
and key, and invisible to the driver and 
every movement of the vehicle, whether 
in operation or idle, is recorded mechan¬ 
ically. 



The Speedograph is a positive check 
on every movement of the vehicle at all 
times, and renders it not only- possible 
to eliminate idle or waste time, but also 
creates a saving in the wear and tear on 
the truck, tires and engine through lim¬ 
iting the speed. This last feature is of 


particular interest to truck manufactur¬ 
ers who, in many instances guarantee 
the life of a truck for time periods, pro¬ 
vided the truck is not subjected to abuse. 
It is also a direct benefit to the truck 
owner by proving that the operation of 
his car at all times is in accordance with 



the guarantee given by the manufac¬ 
turers. 

The Speedograph checks and shows 
time truck leaves garage or any given 
point, and time of return, time of every 
stop made and length of stop, total num¬ 
ber of miles traveled, the speed and va¬ 
riations of speed during the trip. By 
comparison of record with route sheet, 
it will show where each stop was made. 

Record is not affected by hot or cold 
weather, cannot freeze or dry up, blot 
or become indistinct. 

They may be obtained from the Chi¬ 
cago Pneumatic Tool Co., who will sup¬ 
ply any additional information on re¬ 
quest. 


Carried Too Far. 

He had an invariable way of asking the 
wrong question or making the wrong com¬ 
ment. So it was, when at a dinner party 
'his neighbor, a lady, said to him: “I am a 
thorough believer, you know, Mr. Smith, 
that men’s clothes should match their hair; 
a black-haired man should wear black 
clothes, a brown-haired man should wear 
brown clothes. Don’t you think so ?” 

“That may be,” bungled Jones, “but sup¬ 
pose a man is bald?” 
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320 Days Without Losing a Day. 

Peter Amann, shown in the above pic¬ 
ture, is an enterprising grocer of Mo- 
nessen, Pa., and is proud of his Little 
Giant truck. Three months after he 
purchased it he wrote the Lion Sales 
Agency, who represent the Little Giant 
in Monessen, as follows: 

“Gentlemen: The Little Giant Truck 
which I purchased from you three 
months ago, I am pleased to say have 
used it every day since and never had 
a break. 

I bought this car to take the place of 
three horses and it has more than filled 
my expectations. My running expenses, 
including gasoline and oil, have been 
averaging about $15 per month, where 
three horses cost me $75 per month. I 
certainly would be lost without it. 

I want to thank you for the help 
you gave me and my man, teaching us 
to run the car and looking after the 
car since we have had it. When people 
wake up and realize the value of your 
truck you will be so busy that you can’t 
furnish them fast enough.” 

In submitting the above photograph, 


320 days after placing the car in service, 
he writes: 

“Three hundred and twenty days with¬ 
out losing a day. Average run 20 miles 
a day. Average running expenses, in¬ 
cluding gasoline, oil and upkeep, $15.30 
per month.” 


What They Say About the Little Giant 
in Savannah. 

Mr. J. Kolman of the J. Kolman Com¬ 
pany, Savannah, Ga., has this to say 
about his Little Giant: “Since I installed 
the truck I have been able to let two 
single teams go, have done all my hauling 
from the railroad that formerly cost me 
from $7 to $10 per day, and in addition 
I have increased my out of town, or 
country, business to a considerable de¬ 
gree, on account of the wide range of 
delivery afforded by the use of the truck. 
The Little Giant is certainly all you rep¬ 
resented it to be, and I am thoroughly 
satisfied with it.” 

That the Savannah Supply Co. is sat¬ 
isfied with their Little Giant is evidenced 
by the following: 

“We have this truck in service ten 
hours a day, and it has replaced three 
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single delivery wagons, and covers the 
ground much better, and is more sat¬ 
isfactory to our trade than the horse- 
drawn vehicles. We estimate the saving 
at several hundred dollars a month, con¬ 
sidering the quick service that we are 
able to get in the outlying districts of 
the city. It has given us excellent serv¬ 
ice. We have had no repairs to make, 
and have on several occasions loaded it 
with 3,000 pounds and make deliveries 
to saw mills through sand roads. 

We expect shortly to purchase an¬ 
other one and put it into service. You 
are at liberty to refer to us at any 
time.” 

J. J. McDonough, Jr., 110-112 Congress 
street, is the agent for the Little Giant 
in Savannah. 

Try This on Your Grouchy Friends. 

Recipe for putting a bridle on a stub¬ 
born horse: Tell him a funny story and 
make him laugh. 


Agency at Salt Lake. 

This is a view of the Richmond Ma¬ 
chinery Co.’s new show rooms in Salt 
Lake City, Utah. The offices along the 
right hand wall are nicely fitted up, and 
a cleaner, tidier, better ^appointed show 
room cannot be found in the west. Mr. 
F. C. Richmond is president of the com¬ 
pany which has represented The Chi¬ 
cago Pneunlatic Tool Co. in Utah and 
adjoining territory for many years, and 
is doing a fine business. 

Believed in Being Truthful. 

He had had bad luck fishing, and on 
his way home he entered the butcher 
shop and said to the dealer: “Just stand 
over there and throw me five of the 
biggest of those trout!” 

“Throw ’em? What for?” asked the 
dealer in amazement. 

“So I can tell the family I caught ’em. 
I may be a poor fisherman, but I’m no 
liar.” 
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The Coggins Marble Co., Canton, Ga. 

In the development of the marble and 
granite industry of Georgia one is force¬ 
fully reminded of the early days of the 
oil developments in the western states. 
Every one who has studied the situation 
the least bit knows that embedded in 
this empire state is to be found some of 
America’s best and rarest marble, stone, 
and granite. As was the case in the de¬ 
velopment of 'the oil industry a great 
many people thought that all that was 
necessary to develop the marble and 
granite industry in Georgia was an of¬ 
fice, desk, letter heads and a catalogue. 
This belief led to the establishment of 
a great many “wild cat” companies. 
These soon failed and the marble and 
granite development in this state was 
given a black eye. But this state of af¬ 
fairs, as in- the oil fields, is rapidly 
passing, and men with brains, fair deal¬ 
ings and plenty of finance's, on which to 
operate, are taking a hold of this great 
industry. With such equipment they are 
making it a success and today this 
particular Georgia product is being 


shipped to all parts of America. The 
Coggins Marble company are exclusive 
retailers of monumental goods. They 
employ their .own designers and artists. 
They have never made any attempt at 
wholesaling marble and granite, pre¬ 
ferring to sell what they make and to 
make what they sell. As retailers of 
fine monuments they have through 
honest dealings and by turning out a 
superior quality of work, demonstrated 
that they are the leading retail concern 
of Georgia. Their goods are to be found 
in the cemeteries in every southern 
state and the trade is rapidly extending 
into the far west and northwestern 
states. They have shipped monument's 
into South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas. 
Oklahoma and Texas. They use Chi¬ 
cago Pneumatic carving and lettering 
tools in their work. The above photo 
was taken at their annual barbecue, an 
event in which all of the employes of the 
company participate. 


In times of peace a lot of otherwise 
sensible people prepare to get married. 
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President Duntley Sails for Europe. 

Mr. W. O. Duntley, president of the 
Chicago Pneumatic TooL Co., sailed for 
Europe on the Mauretania, April 2d. His 
itinerary will include all foreign offices 
of the company in England and on the 
continent and he expects to return about 
June 1st. An unfortunate incident in 
connection with his trip was the sudden 
and unexpected death of his father in 
Detroit on April 5, which occurred while 
the Mauretania was three days out at 
sea. 


Speed Recorders for Trucks. 

In our March issue we featured the 
Boyer Speed Recorder, a device for re¬ 
cording the speed of railway trains. 
In the ‘‘Safety First” movement that is 
so much in evidence in railway circles, 
the advantages of the speed recorder are 
brought forcibly to the attention, and 
the management of many railroads are 
busy adopting them. 

Recording the speed is of necessity 
the first step to be taken in the regu¬ 
lation of speed and in setting its limits, 
and now the truck users have come to 
the conclusion that the only way they 
can keep tab on their drivers is to take 
from them the opportunity to race or 
speed the cars beyond their safe limits. 

Elsewhere in this issue we illustrate 
and describe the “Speedograph,” a de¬ 
vice designed for recording the speed of 
notor trucks, which we invite those in- 
ted to read. 


Sparking. 

Sparking may not yet be an exact 
science. Most of us have tried it, some 
of us have found it successful, and some 
of us—well, they took us too literally. 

The sparking of emery wheels is not 
a subject to inspire either the jokesmith 
or the poet, but it is one full of interest, 
and a general knowledge of it may be of 
much specific value to the mechanic or 
engineer. 

Through the courtesy of the Norton 
Company, Worcester, Mass., we are per¬ 
mitted to publish the article on “Grind¬ 
ing Wheel Sparks” which appeared 
originally in the February number of 
Grits and Grinds, the house organ of the 
Norton Company. 


Man is a Failure. 

When he has no confidence in him¬ 
self nor his fellow men. 

When he values success more than 
character and self-respect. 

When he does not try to make his 
work a little better each day. 

When he becomes so absorbed in his 
work that he cannot say that life is 
greater than work. 

When he lets a day go by without 
making some one happier and more 
comfortable. 

When he values wealth above health, 
self-respect and the good opinion of 
others. 

When he is so burdened by his busi¬ 
ness that he finds no time for rest o? 
recreation. 

When he loves his own plans and in¬ 
terests more than humanity. 

When his friends like him for what 
he has more than for what he is. 

When he knows that he is in the 
wrong, but is afraid to admit it. 

When he envies others because they 
have more ability, talent or wealth than 
he has. 

When he does not care what happens 
to his neighbor or to his friend so long 
as he is prosperous. 

When he is so busy doing that he has 
no time for smiles and cheering words. 
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The Trials of the Order Clerk. 

Order Clerks grow grey young. They 
can’t help it. The worries of the sales 
department, the factory and the cus*- 
tomer come together with a crash on 
the order clerk’s desk. If he ignores 
them he is called down, if he heeds them 
he is stampeded and rips off a few yards 
on the far end of his three score and 
ten. He is held between the millstones 
and while one side is being slowly but 
surely ground away, so is the other. 
That is why Order Clerks never laugh 
or smile; they are too busv. 

But hold! They are mind readers; 
they must be. Sherlock Holmes in his 
palmiest day never aspired to the posi¬ 
tion of Order Clerk in a large manu¬ 
facturing institution where over 50,000 
different kinds of parts were made, cata¬ 
logued and offered for sale. If he had, 
he would have died young. 

A prominent concern dealing in air 
compressors recently received this order 
which is a fair specimen of a class of 
orders that come to the Order Clerk’s 
desk and shorten his days for this 
world: 

“Lincoln, October 211912. 
dear sir 

please fix me that walvoll for 
the air compressor, ore send me 
new pices he lost the air in same 
place keep the air i send down 
to you fuw week ago you know 
repar that pice what for. 
yours truly.” 

We cannot help but feel that some 
philanthropist will some day provide a 
home for Order Clerks who have grown 
dippy in service. Such a home would 
be minus the telegraph and the tele¬ 
phone, the reading matter would be in¬ 
telligible, all swearing would be posi¬ 
tively forbidden, and the only orders 
tolerated would be those for cigars, 
bouquets and drinks for the inmates. 


Few men can look back at their past 
without wanting to dodge up an alley. 


A woman can’t see the good of having a 
secret if nobody is to know about it. 


Cannon Made of Solid Rock^ 

When the island of Malta was under 
the rule of the Knights of St. John, they 
defended their fortifications with can¬ 
non bored in the solid rock. Each can¬ 
non contained an entire barrel of pow¬ 
der. In order to command the ap¬ 
proaches, as many as fifty of these can¬ 
non were bored at different angles, so, 
no matter from what direction the en¬ 
emy might come, he was covered by ac 
least one of the.se formidable weapons. 
When the fame of these weapons be¬ 
came known to the world, rocks were 
transported to commanding positions 
and then bored out as cannon, but the 
labor involved was immense and the 
Rock Cannon of Malta have passed into 
history as the strangest weapons ever 
used by man. 

What they lacked among other things 
was portability, a quality that ubiquitous 
man demands sooner or later of every 
contrivance he uses. It was so with 
cannon, and it is so with air com¬ 
pressors. 

While portability in air compressors 
has always been a fact to the extent that 
they have never been built into the solid 
rock, practical portability, portability as 
understood by contractors, in field work, 
in the construction of bridges, elevated 
tracks, tanks and pipe lines, for pros¬ 
pecting, quarrying and road building 
was not realized in air compressors until 
the Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company 
placed on the market its Gasoline 
Driven Tank Mounted Air Compressor 
known as the “Chicago Pneumatic,” as 
described in Bulletin No. 34 C. 

Gasoline engine, Air Compressor, Air 
Receiver, fouf' wheeled truck, with nec¬ 
essary provision for gasoline and cir¬ 
culating water storage—all combined in¬ 
to one compact unit, give to these com¬ 
pressors a degree of portability un¬ 
equalled by any device of like character. 


Most women know more about men than 
men know about themselves. 


We would rather have our faults over¬ 
looked than to overhear them. 
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John Fletcher Duntley. 


Mr. J. F. Duntley, father of W. O. bye on his departure for Europe, there 
Duntley, president of the Chicago Pneu- was no intimation that the end was 
matic Tool Co., died at his residence, 426 near and that the farewell would be 
Cadillac avenue, Detroit, Mich., at 6 the last one. His death was due to 
o’clock on the morning of April 5th. uremic poisoning. 

His death was unexpected, for 'while The funeral was held Tuesday morn- 
he had not been well for some time, his ing, April 8th, from the family residence 
condition was not thought to be alarm- in Detroit, the interment being at Den- 
ing, and when only a few days before, ton, Mich. The “Old Guard” attended in 
lie bade his son, W. O. Duntley, good- a body; many friends came from out of 
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town and floral offerings were beautiful 
and profuse. 

Mr. Duntley was branch manager of 
the Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. at De¬ 
troit, and was actively interested in his 
work up to the time of his death. 

In the early days of the Tool Com¬ 
pany, Mr. J. F. Duntley, or “J. F.,” as 
his friends preferred to call him, was 
its vice president. Many interesting 
stories have been told of the strenuous 
days, before the public took kindly to 
pneumatic tools, when J. F. with his 
grips and samples roamed over the coun¬ 
try doing his share of the missionary 
work that proved so fruitful in later 
years. 

It was in the annual conventions of 
the sales and factory organizations held 
in Chicago each year that Mr. Duntley 
took special delight, for it gave him the 
opportunity to meet the “boys” of the 
company with whom he had been so long 
associated. 

At the meeting last January in the 
course of a speech by Mr. Fred Rich¬ 
mond, he made some allusions which, 
while not prophetic, will be recalled at 
this time by. those who attended the 
banquet, and who are now mourning the 
loss of a dear old friend and counsellor. 

We take the liberty of quoting from 
the report of the convention that was 
published in the January issue of this 
magazine, as follows: 

“The climax of the evening was a 
speech by Fred Richmond of the Rich¬ 
mond Machinery Company, which rep¬ 
resents the Chicago Pneumatic Tool 
Company at Salt Lake. Mr. Richmond 
referred to the festivity that was under 
way which he had no wish to dampen 
or disparage—but, in surprisingly elo¬ 
quent words that could only come from 
a deep well of emotion he made an allu¬ 
sion that brought not only absolute si¬ 
lence and attention Jrom his hearers but 
at which many of them were visibly 
moved. 

He referred to the thoughts that must 
be passing through the mind of Mr. J. 


F. Duntley, the Grand Daddy of the 
Tool Company, who had seen the very 
beginning of the organization which 
step by step had grown into one of the 
largest manufacturing and selling forces 
in the commercial world. Except a few 
of those present, none of them could 
realize what hardships characterized the 
early days of the company and how the 
trails had been blazed by the pioneers. 
He alluded to these pictures which like 
a pageant must be passing through Mr. 
Duntley’s mind and then, drawing from 
a storehouse of eloquence, clear and 
wholesome as the west itself, he brought 
vividly to mind the picture of the father 
stepping to one side that his son, capa¬ 
ble and strong, might pick up the burden 
and carry it further on to victory. What 
greater joy could come into a father’s 
life than to see a son crowned with the 
glory of a success that is destined to 
perpetuate the family name in honorable 
history.” 

Last August Mr. and Mrs. Duntley 
celebrated their golden wedding, and, 
while Mr. Duntley was 71 years old, 
the casual observer would pronounce 
him 20 years younger, thanks to a tem¬ 
perate life and an optimistic philosophy. 

Some of his happiest moments were 
passed in the society of the “Old Guard” 
of the Tool Company, whose interests 
centered largely in J. F., whom they 
chose to call their Grand Daddy. 

It was fitting that the duty of bearing 
him away to his last resting place 
should fall to them. Thomas Aldcorn, 
C. E. Walker, Chas. Booth, C. T. Smith, 
George H. Hayes, Harry S. Hunter, Le 
Roy Beardsley and W. P. Pressinger 
were the pall bearers. 

Mr. Duntley was a keen judge of 
human nature. He could read you like 
a book. It didn’t take him long to size 
up a stranger and once he became your 
friend, you could always bank on him. 
Hosts of friends will mourn him, and 
extend their sympathy to his widow and 
to his two sons, W. O. and J. W. Dunt¬ 
ley, who survive him. 
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The Southern Toe Ventilator. 

The wonderful achievements of pre¬ 
cision machinery have been published in 
these columns from time to time. A cor¬ 
respondent from Winston-Salem, N. C., 
submits the following description of a 
new device in the manufacture of which 
precision machinery of the most refin¬ 
ed type must be used. 

“A friend of mine whose feet used to 
perspire very. much, has invented what 
he calls “Southern Toe Ventilator,” and 
lately had one installed in his shoes. 
The machine consists of a small motor 
concealed in the toe of the shoe with a 
battery to run it. The motor is con¬ 
trolled by a switch in the end of the 
shoestring. This switch is connected by 
a tiny wire running through the shoe¬ 
string down to the motor. The motor is 
connected to a main shaft by a belt. 
Shaft is hung up horizontally across the 
end of the shoe; from this shaft are con¬ 
nected by* belts four tiny fans, which set 
directly over the spaces between the 
toes. The fans are suspended by hang¬ 
ers bolted underneath the top of the 
shoe, and all that the wearer has to do 
whenever his feet perspire too much 
is to press a button at the end of the 
shoestring and start the motor and in a 
few moments his feet are dry. 

“If you have not yet heard of the above 
invention you will probably be glad to 
have the information. If, however, you 
know about it—well, there will be noth¬ 
ing lost, anyhow. 

“I wish to say that I have received 
your magazine regularly for about four 
years or more, and am much pleased 
with it.” 


The Wrong Cylinder. 

The motorist emerged from beneath 
the car and struggled for breath. His 
helpful friend, holding an oil can, beamed 
on him. 

“I’ve just given the cylinder a thor¬ 
ough oiling, Dick.” 

“Cylinder!” howled the motorist; “that 
wasn’t the cylinder, it was my ear!” 

Even a successful checker player works 
on the square. 


Experience Taught Him. 

A yellow-haired descendant of the 
Vikings walked into the office of a 
prominent attorney the other day and 
said: 

“Ay want you to make some papers 
out. Ay buy a farm in Powell valley, 
and ay tank ay want a mortgage.” 

“Why do you want a mortgage,” ex¬ 
claimed the lawyer, “if you bought the 
farm? Don’t you want a deed?” 

“No, ay tank not. Sax years ago ay 
buy a farm and getta deed and odder fel- 
lar come along with a mortgage and 
tak da farm. Ay tank ay tak a mort¬ 
gage.” 


His System. 

A gentleman, who was a stranger to 
the usual throng, stepped up to the ma¬ 
hogany, ordered a New Orleans fizz and. 
reaching in his pocket, pulled forth a 
live toad and placed it on the bar. 

“For the love of Mike,” yelled the 
man next to him, “Why the toad?” 

“That toad plays a star part in a sys¬ 
tem that I have used for many years 
with great success,” replied,the gentle¬ 
man. 

“Spring it,” shouted the mob. 

“Well, you see, I take my little friend 
toad and place him on the mahogany in 
front of me and order my drink. I take 
my drink and then I order another, and 
sometimes another, and perhaps another. 
I look at my toad, and if there is only 
one toad there I stay and enjoy a few 
more rounds. As soon as there are two 
toads there instead of one I go home. 
I have never yet stayed until there was 
three. That’s my system. Well, I don’t 
mind if I do. A little more of the same, 
please.” 


When She Would Return. 

“I saw your mother going to one of 
the neighbors just as I crossed the 
street,” said the lady caller to her 
friend’s little son. “Do you know 
when she will be back?” 

“Yes’m,” answered the truthful Jim¬ 
my; “she said she’d be back just as soon 
as you left.” 


/ / 
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The truth seeker has a lifetime job. 


And some rich men are as crooked as 
the dollar mark. 


Even an iron watchdog can't scare the 
wolf from your door. 


All things come to those who are will¬ 
ing to meet them half way. 


It makes some girls awfully tired to 
do anything but go visiting. 


One way to save money is to run 
when you see a friend coming. 


Never send a fool on a fool’s errand. 
Go yourself. 


An honest man is working overtime 
when he cheats himself. 


Hospitality that puts a guest in the 
hospital is nothing to boast about. 


Gamble with your wife if you must 
gamble. It keeps the money in the 
family. 

Even horses are sometimes driven to 
drink—when attached to brewery wag¬ 
ons. 


Something is wrong when a man 
measures his means by his meanness. 


While a pull will help in politics, it is 
more satisfactory to work for your liv¬ 
ing. 


A fool woman tries to drive a man 
with a club. A wise one leads him by 
the hair. * 


Nothing pleases some folks more than 
to be the first to peddle a piece of un¬ 
savory gossip. 


How absurd to act like a .fool and 
then become indignant when attention 
is called to it! 


We once knew a bachelor who pre¬ 
tended to be optimistic all the time. He 
was afraid that otherwise some Svoman 
would try to cheer him up. 


The man who pays as he goes may 
not go very far, but he always gets 
there. 


When women vote and the election 
doesn’t go to suit him a man can blame 
it on his wife. 


We should feel pity for the man who 
is forced to take consequences that he 
isn’t entitled to. 


Few of us have the courage to point 
out our own mistakes. This shows how 
brave our neighbors are. 


If the average man could have his 
own way all the time he would keep 
others busy getting out of it. 


Words cannot express the contempt a 
small boy has for a little girl, or the ad¬ 
miration he can generate for her after a 
few years. 
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Scientific Management 



applied to Foundry Practice 

demands labor saving ap¬ 
pliances that stand up in 
service. 

Boyer & Keller 
Rammers 

appeal to progressive Foun- 
drymen because they possess 
this quality in addition to 
their merits of Power, Lack 
of Vibration and Economy 
of Air Consumption. 

Send for Foundry Bulletin 
No. 121 



Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 
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Chicago 


Branches Everywhere 
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New York 
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“Safety First” in Pneumatic Riveting 


First in Pneumatic Riveting 
as in all occupations with a hazard * is 
receiving a great deal of attention to¬ 
day, not only from the users of the 
hammers themselves but from the law¬ 
makers and the manufacturers as well. 
Ever since pneumatic riveting hammers 
were first placed on the market, manu¬ 
facturers have offered safety appliances 
and attachments to be used in connec- 



Boyer Hammer fitted 

tion with the hammers in various ways, 
leaving it optional with the purchaser 
to say whether he wished the hammers 
fitted with or without these devices. As 
a matter of fact, the first successful 
pneumatic riveting hammer made was 
considerably complicated by mechanism 
designed to prevent the shooting out of 
the rivet set. But workmen preferred 
the simpler but more dangerous riveting 
guns in which the safety devices were 
omitted. 


About five years ago the Chicago 
Pneumatic Tool Company perfected ar¬ 
rangements to market the Merrill- 
Shoffner Tool Holding Device, interest 
in which has revived considerably in the 
recent “safety first” agitation. The M-S 
Tool Holder as it is called consists of a 
knurled nose piece which is screwed over 
the end of the hammer cylinder, the cup 
end of the rivet set projecting through 



with M-S Safety Device. 

an opening in same. This nose piece or 
collar effectively holds the rivet set in 
place. The advantage of the M-S Tool 
Holder lies in its simplicity and in the 
fact that it can be applied to any ham¬ 
mers now in use which may be sent in 
to the factory for that purpose. 

Another more recent safety device is 
that known as the Piston Retaining 
Wall. The lower end of the cylinder is 
slightly closed in with a taper throat, 
corresponding with the taper end of the 
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piston. It is impossible for the piston 
to come out of the cylinder at the lower 
end either by accident or otherwise. A 
secondary advantage of this method is 
that it prevents the use of unreasonably 
short pistons. Operators using this 
style of safety hammers are cautioned 
not to run the hammers unless held 
against the work in the usual way, for 
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undue and unnecessary jamming of the 1 
taper ended piston in the cylinder can 
do the latter no good, and may result in 
damage to the cylinder. The Chicago 
Pneumatic Tool Company can supply 
any size of either Boyer or Keller 
Rivetiag With “piston retaining wall” 
when so ordered. 


t 



Boyer Riveting Hammer fitted with M-S Chisel Holding Sleeve—an effective 
Safety arrangement. Neither chisel nor piston can fly out. 


A Word About the Boyer Hammer. 

The first successful pneumatic ham¬ 
mer ever placed on the market was the 
Boyer, and the place it made for itself in 
the beginning has been held to this day. 

The design of the Boyer hammer is so 
logical and simple that it has ever been 
the despair of competition. Pleasing to 
the eye, its proportions impress one 
with their absolute correctness. 

One of its first claims to distinction, 
recognized by every mechanic into 
whose hands it came, was the excellent 
workmanship it displayed, and the chief 
aim of the Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 
has always been to spare neither pains 
nor expense to preserve its high stand¬ 
ard of workmanship. 

Divided into three distinct members, 
cylinder, handle and valve, it recognizes 
a principle of construction that provides 
for quick examination and economical 
upkeep and repairs. In each of these 
members there is a moving part subject 
to wear, but in varying degrees. It is 
frequently possible to replace but one of 
these members and obtain a compara¬ 
tively new hammer, as a result. 

The handles are interchangeable on 
all sizes of chipping hammers and on all 
sizes of riveting hammers, so that a 
worn out handle or cylinder does not 
mean the passing of a complete tool, but 
of the worn member only. 


All parts are made absolutely inter¬ 
changeable on jigs and templates. 

In common with all tools made by 1 
the Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co., a com- j 
plete and accurate record is kept of cyl¬ 
inders, valves and handles, as well as i 
complete tools, so that customers order¬ 
ing duplicate parts are assured of get¬ 
ting parts that fit. 

Their new Bulletin 124 tells all about 
it. Write for it. 


And the Foreman Smiled and Felt 
Better. 

Foreman—“Say, I’m up against it. I’m 
supposed to find work for that police¬ 
man, but I don’t know what to put him 
at.” 

Superintendent—“Does he know how 
to run a pneumatic hammer?” i 

Foreman—“Yes; anyone can do that.” | 
Superintendent—“Well, put him * at 
copper riveting; he ought to make a hit.” 


“Were your problems * all correct, 
dear?” 

“No, mamma, they were every one 
wrong,” replied the child. 

“All wrong?” repeated the amazed 
mother. “Oh, I’m so sorry.” 

“Well, mamma,” said the little one 
consolingly, “you needn’t worry. All the 
other little girls’ mammas had them 
wrong too.” 
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Scene in boiler shop of Kroeschell Bros. Co., Chicago, showing Boyer Rivet¬ 
ing, Chipping and Calking Hammers in use on Greenhouse boilers. 


How to Shake Hands. 

Shaking hands is an art. Nothing 
makes such an impression on a man at 
the first meeting as a good, hearty hand¬ 
clasp. You can somehow convey a 
world of meaning in the way you shake 
hands. It is an unfailing index to char¬ 
acter, and without thinking or reason¬ 
ing it out we receive impressions which 
most of us would be at a loss to under¬ 
stand. 

The psychology of the handclasp is 
something which every,salesman ought 
to study. 

Here are some of the things he might 
avoid with good cause: 

Don’t grasp a man’s hand with a vise¬ 
like grip and crush his fingers so that 
he has to pry them apart and then tie 
them up where his ring has cut through 
the flesh. 

Don’t pump his arm up and down for 
a half hour. 

Don’t give him only three fingers—use 
your whole hand. 

Don’t knock his knuckles on some¬ 
thing hard just to be funny. 


What a Man Is Made Of. 

The average man has “ingredients” to 
make fat for seven bars of soap, iron for 
a medium-sized nail, sugar to fill a small 
bowl, salt to fill a shaker, lime to white¬ 
wash a chicken coop, phosphorus to 
make twenty-two hundred match tips, 
magnesium for a dose of magnesia, so¬ 
dium to neutralize a pint and a half of 
water, potassium to explode a toy can¬ 
non, sulphur to rid a dog of fleas, and 
albuminoids to make a case of eggs. 


The Proper Way. 

A little boy had eaten too much under¬ 
done pie for his Thanksgiving supper 
and was soon roaring lustily. 

His mother’s visitor was very much 
disturbed. 

“If he was my child,” she said, “he’d 
get a good, sound spanking.” 

“He deserves it,” the mother ad¬ 
mitted, “but I don’t believe in spanking 
him on a full stomach.” 

“Neither do I,” admitted the visitor; 
“I’d turn him over.” 
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Facsimile of Record made by Speedograph. 



Scientific Management of Motor Trucks. 

“One of the most surprising things in 
connection with the use of motor wa¬ 
gons in this country is the almost crim¬ 
inal lack of scientific measurement in re¬ 
cording the performance of the ma¬ 
chines,says The Power Wagon. 

“A speed indicator is also an impor¬ 
tant adjunct to a motor wagon, as well 
for its moral effect on the driver as for 
its actual use. It is advisable that both 
mileage and speed recorders be of the 
Autographic Recording Type so that a 
permanent log of each machine may be 
available for the* office records. With 
these and a record of the loads, the 
worth of a driver may correctly be esti¬ 
mated in the majority of cases, and his 
wages can then be fixed according to his 
effectiveness and not by some arbitrary 
scale that has no bearing on the per¬ 
formance of machine and man;’’ 

The Speedograph is the best type of 
autographic Time, Distance and Speed 
Recorder devised for the purpose. 

The following is an explanation of the 
record: 

The vertical lines indicate vehicle is 
moving; horizontal lines when idle. 

The tape is divided into minutes, and 
it is moved past the pencil point at 
the rate of three inches per hour by 
clock work. 

The pencil point travels vertically up 
and down three-quarters (%) of an inch 
for each half mile and is operated by the 
wheel of the vehicle, namely, for every 
half mile the pencil travels three-quar¬ 
ters of an inch. 

The above record shows that the ve¬ 
hicle started at 6:03 and ran \% miles 


at the rate of ten miles per hour (or one 
mile in six minutes). From 6:12 to 6:21 
the vehicle was standing. From 6:21 to 
6:27 it ran IVz miles at the rate of fifteen 
miles per hour (or one mile in four min¬ 
utes). From 6:27 to 6:39 the vehicle 
was standing! From 6:39 to 6:42 moved 
at the rate of fifteen miles per hour for 
three-quarters mile, then at the rate of 
thirty miles per hour for V/% miles. At 
6:46 stopped three minutes, then ran 
one-quarter mile at ten-mile rate, 
stopped five minutes; then ran 1% miles 
at the rate of six miles per hour (or one 
mile in ten minutes), stopping at 7:08. 

The Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. are 
General Distributors for United States, 
Canada and Mexico, and requests for 
prices and other information should be 
directed to them. 


What a Little Giant Truck Did. 

A very interesting truck demonstra¬ 
tion was recently pulled off in Pitts¬ 
burgh when Mr. G. R. Giroux, Pitts¬ 
burgh representative of the Chicago 
Pneumatic Tool Company, undertook to 
demonstrate to the South Pittsburgh 
Water Co. what a Little Giant Commer¬ 
cial Car could do for them over the hills 
and muddy roads in that vicinity. 

Mr. Giroux’s account of it follows: 

“This demonstration consisted of the 
hauling of a load amounting to about 
1,000 pounds, being three barrels of 
soda ash which weighed 215 pounds each 
and three men besides our driver, weigh¬ 
ing ah average of 160 pounds each. We 
had to pull this load from the Distilla¬ 
tion Plant of the Water Company up an 
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Two views of the Little Giant taken 
Demonstration. 

unpaved hill, a good half mile, the grade 
- at times running as high as 20 per cent, 
as far as I can judge it, and we were in 
mud almost up to the hubs at times. 
After we got. through the climbing on 
to a paved street, both Mr. Keene, the 
superintendent, and Mr. Powell, the en¬ 
gineer, told me that frankly they 
thought they had us stalled, and to be 
honest with myself, when I saw what 
we were up against, I thought that too, 
but the ‘Little Giant’ got away with it. 
It was a gruelling test and slow speed 
work all the way, and we had to put on 
the skid chains as one of the photo¬ 
graphs shows. Both Messrs. Keene and 
Powell tell me that they had a good, 
stout two-horse team that usually does 
this work, but it never does better than 
haul one barrel at a time. The time con¬ 
sumed on this trip was about 25 to 30 
minutes and it generally takes their team 
at least twice as long to haul one-third 
of the load, as they have to stop every 
25 to 30 feet to give the horses a blow. 
They also stated that they did not think 


during the South Pittsburgh Water Co. 

there was another light delivery car that 
could haul the load that we did- in the 
space of time and get out of it as good 
as the ‘Little Giant’ did. 

“Mr. Keene drives a pleasure car, and 
the first thing he did when we got 
through with the pulling was to feel our 
radiator. It was warm but not hot. He 
said he never goes up this grade unless 
his radiator boils over, and this made 
quite an impression on him.” 


Did It Get You? 

Simeon Ford, at a dinner of hotel 
men in New York, discussed a new dis¬ 
ease. 

‘‘There’s a new disease called shop¬ 
per’s cramp,” he said. ‘‘It appears early 
in December, becomes violently epi¬ 
demic about the middle of the month, 
and ends suddenly on the evening of 
the 24th. 

“Women feel shopper’s cramp in the 
arms, the limbs, everywhere; but it at¬ 
tacks the husband only in one place— 
the pocket.” 
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This is the “Chicago Pneumatic” compressor recently installed by the Seattle Con¬ 
struction and Dry Dock Company at Seattle, Wash. It is a 23"xl4"xl6" machine with a 
capacity of 1,538 cubic feet of free air per minute at rated speed of 200 R. P. M. It is 
driven by a 2,200 volt, 2 phase, 60 cycle 268 H. P. Ridgway self-starting synchronous 
motor with belted exciter. Another view is shown on opposite page. 


How It Feels Under Pressure of Com¬ 
pressed Air. 

Two Englishmen, Messrs. Hill and 
Greenwood, recemly subjected them¬ 
selves to a series of experiments in the 
course of which the pressure reached 
ninety-two pounds that of the atmos¬ 
phere. This, says Cassier’s Magazine, 
would correspond to a head of about 
212 feet of water. 

The period of compression was fifty- 
four minutes, and of decompression 2 
hours and 17 minutes, or substantially 
more rapid than M. Hersent’s experi¬ 
ments with lower pressures. The time 
spent under the highest pressure was 
only a few minutes. 

After coming out of the cylinder the 
subject felt some neuralgic pains in the 
forearms. These did not last long and 
were attributed mainly to the fact that 
he remained quiet within the cylinder, 
which further experience proved to be 
a mistake, it being of great importance 


to keep every joint and muscle in mo¬ 
tion, and to change position repeatedly, 
so as to keep the capillary circulation 
active in every part. When this precau¬ 
tion is taken the rate of decompression 
can be increased. 

As a result of their experiments 
Messrs. Hill and Greenwood consider 
that work may be carried out safely in 
210 feet of water, or possibly even 250 
feet, the real limit being fixed by the 
fact that, when compressed, oxygen has 
a tonic effect. 

Thus, with an air compressed to ten 
atmospheres—equivalent to a head of 
about 350 feet of water—animals are 
liable to be seized with convulsions with¬ 
in twenty minutes. ' In these experi¬ 
ments there was no confirmation of Dr. 
Snell’s opinion that the presence of 
CO-2 in the respirated air has particu¬ 
larly pernicious effect. 

A careful record was kept of the ex¬ 
periences of the subject undergoing ex- 
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See opposite page for description. 


periment. At sixteen pounds pressure 
the voice, it was noted, became metallic, 
and at forty-five pounds pressure it be¬ 
came impossible to whistle. At the 
highest pressure reached, articulation 
was difficult. There was no marked 
effect on the pulse. Further, after the 
nervousness due to the novelty of the 
conditions had worn off, there was no 
feeling of being under pressure. The 
sense of hearing appeared to be rather 
more acute than in the normal condition. 


The Reputation of a Contractor Is No 
Greater Than the Quality of His 
Work. 

The quality of a piece of work is de¬ 
termined by three things: 

By the dispatch with which it is per¬ 
formed. 

By its style. 

By its permanence. 

The dispatch with which the work is 
done excites the curiosity of even the 
lay observer who watches its progress 
and development. 


The style of a piece of work, that pe¬ 
culiar atmosphere of having been well 
done, of not only having been carried 
out according to specifications, but bear¬ 
ing the stamp of individuality—the trade 
mark of mastery—excites the admiration 
not only of the lay observer, but of him 
who is qualified to judge, and becomes at 
once the inspiration and the despair of 
competitors. 

The permanence of a piece of work 
excites the wonder of succeeding genera¬ 
tions and is a perpetual source of in¬ 
spiration. 

The Egyptians would be forgotten 
were it not for the permanence of the 
pyramids. How much greater would 
have been their reputation if something 
of the beauty and style of the Parthenon 
had been imparted to their work. How 
much greater still would have been their 
reputation if, in the building, they had 
not required generations or even cen¬ 
turies, but had done it with dispatch. 

We do not venture to say how long it 
would have taken the Egyptians to have 
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Scene in Assembling Department, Franklin (Pa.), Plant No. 1, Chicago Pneu¬ 
matic Tool Company illustrating Quantity Production as applied to Air Com¬ 
pressors. 


built the pyramids with Chicago Pneu¬ 
matic Tools, but we do know that the 
greatest structures of modern times— 
sky-scrapers, bridges and tunnels—are 
being built with Boyer Hammers, Little 
Giant Air Drills, Duntley Electric Drills, 
Chicago Giant Rock Drills, and Chicago 
Pneumatic Compressors in the service of 
intelligent, enterprising contractors. 

With Chicago Pneumatic machinery a 
contractor is able to do the work with 
dispatch, to give it style, to make it 
permanent; the three things that make 
up the quality of his work—the three 
things that enable him to preserve, if 
not enhance his reputation, and make it 
possible to survive in the strenuous 
struggle for existence. 

But the reputation of a contractor is 
no greater than the quality of his work; 
and quality outshines, outlasts every¬ 
thing. 

Contractors interested in the quality 


of their work should send for our cat¬ 
alogues, bulletins and circulars. 

Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co., Fisher 
Bldg., Chicago.; 50 Church St., New 
York. Branches everywhere. 


Weight of Trains. 

The extreme weight and speed of 
modern railway trains is a train weigh¬ 
ing 400 tons moving at a velocity of 75 
miles an hour. Many people are amazed 
at the destruction effected by railway 
trains when they strike an object at rest, 
such as a delayed train. A train mov¬ 
ing at the rate of 75 miles an hour 
passes over 110 feet per second. A mass 
of 400 tons propelled at that rate of 
speed contains energy nearly twice as 
great as that of a 2,000-pound shot fire^l 
from a 100-ton Armstrong gun. No 
wonder that such a train proves a ter¬ 
ribly destructive projectile.—Railway 
and Locomotive Engineering. 
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New Cpmplete Line of Pneumatic Tool 
Bulletins. 

With the issuance of Bulletin 127 
which will make its appearance the lat¬ 
ter part of May, the Chicago Pneumatic 
Tool Company will have the most com¬ 
plete line of pneumatic tool literature 
ever published. The following is the 
list by bulletin Nos.: 

121—Pneumatic Rammers and Pneu¬ 
matic Foundry Appliances. 

124— Pneumatic Riveting, Chipping 
and Calking and Stone Hammers. 

125— Pneumatic Yoke, Jam and Shell 
Riveters, Holders-on, Drift Bolt Driv¬ 
ers, Rivet Busters. 

126— Compression Riveters. 

127— Pneumatic Drills, Reamers, 
Wood Borers, Flue Rolling and Tapping 
Machines and Grinders. 

128— Miscellaneous Equipment for 
Pneumatic Drills, viz: Chucks, Twist 
Drills, Reamers, Augers, Flue Cutters, 
Flue Expanders, Angle Gears. 

129— Hose, Hose Couplings and Hose 
Clamp Tools. 

130— Lubrication of Pneumatic Tools. 

131— Miscellaneous Tools, viz: Pipe 
Benders, Air Forge, Bolt Nipper, Drilling 
Stands, Blow-off Cocks, Bell Ringers, 
Drill Repair Vises, Painting Machines. 

132— Pneumatic Motors and Pneumatic 
Geared Hoists. 

133— Cylinder Air Hoists and Jacks. 

Any or all of these bulletins will be 

sent to interested parties on request. 


Railway Business Association Bulletin 
No. 12. 

The subject of this Bulletin is “The 
National Menace of Railway Strikes/’ 
copies sent free on application to Frank 
W. Noxon, Secretary Railway Business 
Association, 2 Rector Street, New York 
City. 


Poetry From the Pacific. 

A member of the Chicago Pneumatic 
Organization on the Pacific coast is a 
poet as well as a salesman. When so¬ 
licited for permission to use his name in 
connection with his “Toast to the Fu¬ 
ture” in this issue, he modestly replied, 
“Merely state it came from the Pacific 
coast.” 

Now Mr. - (we almost said it) 

there’s no need of depriving the muse of 
a little glory, nor of hiding your light 
under a bushel. Don’t be timid; come 
again; we won’t look. 


College of Engineering Summer School. 

Announcement is made of the thir¬ 
teenth annual six weeks summer school 
of the College of Engineering of the 
University of Wisconsin, which opens 
on the twenty-third of June. 

Courses of instruction and laboratory 
practice are offered in Electrical, Hy¬ 
draulic, Steam and Gas Engineering, Me¬ 
chanical Drawing, Applied Mechanics, 
Testing of Materials, Machine Design, 
Shopwork and Surveying, in addition to 
which subjects may be taken in the 
College of Letters and Science. 

For bulletin address F. E. Turneaure. 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis¬ 
consin. 


What Is Life? 

(By Robert Ingersoll.) 

Life is a narrow vale between the cold 
and barren peaks of two eternities. We 
strive in vain to look beyond the heights. 
We call aloud, and the only answer is 
the echo of our wailing cry. From the 
voiceless lips of the unreplying dead 
there comes no word; but in the night 
of death, hope sees a star, and listening 
love can hear the rustle of a wing. 
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Driving Screw Spikes with Duntlej' 
Electric Spike Driver on Milwaukee 
Street Railways. 

Killed Their Husbands. That’s All. 

An interested subscriber to Ideal Pow¬ 
er sends in this original story: “I was 
returning from a nickel show with my 
little girl who is eight years old, and a 
little girl of the same age that lives 
across the street from us. I was walk¬ 
ing right behind them and on our way 
home it was necessary for us to pass bv 
a female reformatory in the northeastern 
part of Indianapolis. My little daughter 
remarked to the other little girl who was 
with her, “Catherine, do you know that 
they have some ladies in that prison over 
there, and they are going to keep them 
all of their lives, and they never done a 
thing in the world but killed their hus¬ 
bands ?” 


Gee! But This Sounds Good. 

I want room so I can go out in my 
own back yard and yell and not attract 
attention nor the police. There are 
other essentials: a fireplace—no lares 
and penates will roost on a radiator, and 
no love and inspiration breathes out of 
a grilled hole in the floor—I want to see 
wood burn. I want trees, big, scaly 
ones, planted before I was born and to 
flourish after Fm gone, yet toward 
which I can indulge in the fool satisfac¬ 
tion of owning them; a hound pup to 
wag His tail at me and look at me w r ith 
worship; a cat to sit by the fire and look 
comfortable; and, when spring comes, 
hyacinths in the garden and fuzzy little 
peeping chickens around the doorstep; 
kittens doing somersaults; a whole ham 
cooked at once; a table full of my kind 
of folks to eat and drink with; babies; 
young folks sparking and sparkable; a 
neighbor with whom I can sit on his 
back porch and smoke and find fault 
with the universe; an enormous bath¬ 
room; slippers; no end of clean things— 
such as towels, napkins and table¬ 
cloths; no wall paper, only books every¬ 
where; a den where I can be alone; to 
travel often enough to appreciate my 
own harbor.—Frank Crane. 


Special Intoxication. 

A man was up in the municipal court 
a few days ago charged with “special in¬ 
toxication. M The reader always wonders 
what sort of superjoy that is, but such 
speculations have nothing to do with 
this story. 

“You look like a fairly decent fellow,” 
said the judge, “and I hate to send you 
to the workhouse. Suppose I gave you 
a suspended sentence, what would you 
do to deserve it?” 

“I’d sign the pledge, your honor!” 
cried the prisoner eagerly. 

“Indeed! And for how long?” 

“Why, your honor, I usually sign it 
for life!”—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


Charity is responsible for a lot of worth¬ 
less advertising. 
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A Toast to the Future. 

(A contribution from the Pacific Coast.) 
We’ve always a friend in the future— 

In the years that stretch on ahead. 
There’s always a toast for tomorrow 
With its lightsome pledge 
Of life, laughter and love 
And paths girt with roses red. 

But here’s to what lies behind us as well, 
Its hell-swept wastes and its sunlit lands. 
A fearsome thing is the thread of fate— 
But of silken mesh 
And kindly, golden store 
To the soul who understands. 

I give you then, the world and its web 
Of transport and failure—of smiles and 
tears. 

That memory’s mirror may ne’er lose 
its sheen— 

That hope may last 
And our joys increase— 

Is my toast to the future years. 


The Girl with the Rose. 

A Futurist Idyl, by Gus, the Shipping 
Clerk. 

“Climb not the rutabaga tree,” 

Its mother cried, and as she sank, 
The purple panther swooned. Too late 
The shad had caroled from her plank. 

“Conductor, stop the car,” he wailed; 
We jammed the yucca through the 
door; 

Midst ruins of a burning world 
They hurled the pancake to the floor. 


The Load Invisible. 

John Wilson, T. R. Selkirk, Ralph 
Harding and Henry Evans, all Bitter 
Creek Valley farmers, were in town 
Monday, enjoying themselves.—Country 
Newspaper. 

Four farmers spent the day in town, 

At dusk they took the homeward 
road; 

The things they’d bought were not in 
sight, 

Yet each one had a heavy load. 

—E. G. K., Grass Valley, Cal. 


The Maxi Who Smiled. 

There was a man who smiled, 
Because the day was bright; 

Because* he slept at night; 

Because God gave him sight 
To gaze upon his child! 

Because his little one 
Could leap and laugh and run; 
Because the distant sun 
Smiled on the earth, he smiled. 

He toiled and still was glad 
Because the air was free; 

Because he loved, and she 
That claimed his love and he 
Shared all the joys they had! 

Because the grasses grew; 

Because the sweet wind blew; 
Because that he could hew 
And hammer he was glad. 

—S. E. Kiser. 

Ah, glad should that man be 
To hammer at his work 
In sunshine or in murk 
And know no cause to shirk; 

But gladder, you’ll agree, 

Will be the workman’s heart, 

If he can do his part 
And hammer at his art 
With Boyer Longstroke Riveting 
Hammers. —C I. H. 


Easily Arranged. 

I never liked the ‘‘turkey trot,” 

But if some girl of merit 
Should tease me to—why, like as not, 

I’d promptly grin and “bear it!” 

—Dartmouth Jack-o’-Lantern. 


The wise man bottles his wrath and 
then proceeds to lose the bottle. 

' A woman can’t help looking indignant 
every time she sees a chicken incubator. 

The bright baby a mother tells about 
usually has an off day when you meet it. 

When a man gets engaged to a girl 
all the other fair maids of his acquaint¬ 
ance begin to talk about his poor taste. 
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The Creation. 

Some of the bathing suits were of blue 
silk, and with these blue silk stockings 
were worn. Others were of red or 
white silk, with red or white stockings. 
But the prettiest were the simplest-; 
well-cut bathing suits of black mohair, 
with stockings of black silk. 

Under his umbrella the Hindu said 
softly, as he gazed at all those slender 
sylphs moving, in their pretty bathing 
suits, up and down the glittering beach: 

‘‘This jolly sight reminds me of the 
Hindu fable of the creation of woman. 
It’s a fable far more poetical than your 
Christian one, which forms woman out 
of a man’s rib. Listen and see if you 
don’t agree with me. 

“Twashtri, at the beginning of time, 
created the universe and man; but when 
he came to create woman, he found that 
he had exhausted his materials, and no 
solid elements remained. 

. “Twashtri mused a while. Then an 
idea came to him, and, in order to make 
the first woman, he took moonlight and 
the undulations of the serpent, the slen¬ 
derness of reeds and their soft move¬ 
ment in the wind, the tears of a rain- 
cloud, the velvet of flower petals, the 
grace of a roe, the tremor of grasses, 
the vanity of the peacock, the softness 
of down on the dove’s breast, the hard¬ 
ness of diamonds and the sweetness of 
honey, the cruelty of the tiger and the 
wrath of fire, the cold of snow, the chat¬ 
ter of a jay, and the coo of a dove—and 
out of these Twashtri created woman.*’ 


California Ranching Company Greatest 
Proposition on Earth. 

Dear Sir: 

Knowing that you have some interest 
in the fur business, I take the liberty of 
presenting you with what seems to be 
a most wonderful business proposition, 
and which, no doubt, you will take a 
lively interest in and perhaps wire us 
the amount of stock that you wish to 
subscribe toward the formation of this 
company. 

The object of this company is to oper¬ 
ate a large cat ranch in or near Oakland, 


California, where land can be purchased 
for this purpose. 

To start with, we collect about, say 
one hundred thousand (100,000) cats. 
Each cat will average twelve (12) kit¬ 
tens per year. The skins run from ten 
(10) cents each for the white ones to 
seventy-five (75) cents for the pure 
black. This will give us twelve million 
(12,000,000) skins for a year to sell on 
an average of thirty (30) cents a piece, 
making our revenue about ten thousand 
(10,000) a day gross. 

A man can skin fifty cats per day for 
two dollars ($2.00). It will take about 
100 men to operate the ranch and there¬ 
fore the net profit will thus be about 
nine thousand eight hundred dollars 
($9,800) per day. 

Wfe will feed the cats on rats and 
will start a rat ranch next door. The 
rats will multiply four times as fast as 
the cats, therefore if we start with one 
million rats, we will have four rats a day 
for each cat, which is plenty. 

Now then, we will feed the rats on 
carcasses of the cats from which the 
skins have been taken, thus giving each 
rat a fourth of a cat. 

It will thus be 'seen that the business 
will be self sustaining and automatic all 
the way through. The cats will eat the 
rats and the rats will eat the cats and 
we will get the skins. 

Awaiting your prompt reply, and 
trusting that you will appreciate the op¬ 
portunity that I give you and that you 
will grasp same and get rich quick, r I 
remain 

Yours very truly, 

CALIFORNIA RANCHING CO. 


Where He Got It. 

Teacher—Now, Willie, where did you 
get that chewing gum? I want the 
truth. 

Willie—You don’t want the * truth, 
teacher, an’ I’d rather tell a lie. 

Teacher—How dare you say I don’t 
want the truth! Tell me at once where 
you got that chewing gum. 

Willie—Under your desk.—Judge. 
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Natural Conclusions. 

Addison Mizner, the well-known New 
York first-nighter, told at a studio sup¬ 
per a good story about a prominent 
business man. 

“A chandelier fell in the night at his 
house,” explained Mr. Mizner, “making 
a terrific crash, and in the morning at 
breakfast he said to his wife, with a 
laugh: 

“ ‘What did you think, my love, when 
you heard the chandelier fall in the 
dead silence of the night?’ 

“ ‘-I thought, darling,’ his wife an¬ 
swered, ‘that you had been detained on 
business again and were getting up¬ 
stairs as quietly as you could.’ ” 


Following Orders. 

Doctor (to Mrs. J., whose husband is 
very ill)—“Has he had any lucid inter¬ 
vals?” 

Mrs. J.—“’E’s had nothink except 
what you ordered, Doctor.’' 


Cause for Thankfulness. 

He tiptoed softly up to the boss’ desk, 
and assumed an expectant attitude. 

“Will it be possible for me to get off 
for a couple of hours tomorrow after¬ 
noon,” he inquired. “My wife wants me 
to go shopping with her.” 

The boss looked up with an ominous 
glare. 

“I should say not,” he roared. “You’ll 
stay here and attend to business.” 

“Thank you very much, sir,” said the 
meek one, turning to go. “You are very 
kind.” 


Next to Nothing. 

First Chorus Girl—“The manager has 
just posted a notice forbidding us to 
wear any jewelry on the stage.” 

Second Ditto—“Can you beat it? And 
that is about all he has been letting us 
wear.” 


Perfectly True. 

Miss Catt—“She has a fine complex¬ 
ion.” 

Miss Nipp—“Yes: that’s an added at¬ 
traction.”—January Lippincott’s. 


A Wise Kid. 

A tall man, impatiently pacing the 
platform of a wayside station, accosted 
a red-haired boy of about twelve. 

“S-s-say,” he said, “d-d-do y-you know 
ha-ha-how late this train is?” 

The boy grinned, but made no reply. 
The man stuttered out something about 
red-headed kids in general and passed 
into the station. 

A stranger, overhearing the one-sided 
conversation, asked the boy why he 
hadn’t answered the big man. 

“D-d-d’ye wanter see me g-g-get me 
fa-fa-face punched?” stammered the boy. 
“D-d-dat big g-g-guy’d think 1 was mo- 
mo-mockin’ him.” 


True Loyalty. 

Jenkins, a newly wedded suburbanite, 
kissed his wife good-by the other morn¬ 
ing and, telling her he would be home 
at six o’clock in the evening, got into 
his auto and started for town. 

At six o’clock no hubby had appeared, 
and the little wife began to get nervous. 
When the hour of midnight arrived she 
could bear the suspense no longer, so 
she aroused her father and sent him off 
to the telegraph office with six telegrams 
to as many brother Elks living in town, 
• asking each if her husband was stopping 
with him overnight. 

Morning came, and the frantic wife 
had received no intelligence of the miss¬ 
ing man. As dawn appeared, a farm 
wagon containing a farmer and the dere¬ 
lict husband drove up to the house, while 
behind the wagon trailed the broken- 
down auto. Almost simultaneously came 
a messenger boy with an answer to one 
.of the telegrams, followed at intervals 
by five others. All of them read: 

“Yes, John is spending the night with 
me.”—January Lippincott’s. 


Another Kind. 

“I see they’re calling strikes in every 
city and town in the country.” 

“What’s the matter with those labor 
fellows, anyway?” 

“It isn’t the laboring classes. It’s the 
umpires.” 
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Sure things are sometimes uncertain. 

It is easier to rest too much than work 
too hard. 

Nobody likes the man who thinks he 
knows it all. 

The average man’s popularity seldom 
outlasts his money. 

The more a man practices economy 
v the less popular he will be. 

One man’s poison is another man’s 
bread—if the latter is a doctor. 

Give us contentment and we care not 
who invents perpetual motion. 

The first time a young man falls in 
love he doesn’t land on his feet. 

When a man does talk sense at least 
half the people don’t recognize it. 

Naturally, an actress thinks she’s a 
star when she is praised to the skies. 


Jumping the bars is cheaper than 
standing in front of them. 

Strange to say, too many eye-openers 
will close a man’s eyes. 

Give a man string enough and he’ll 
construct his own tangle. 

There isn’t much good in the man who 
can see no good in others. 

One way to go broke in a hurry is by 
attempting to get rich quick. 

Did it ever occur to you that nearly 
all of your mistakes are self-made? 

Perhaps platonic love by any other 
name would give rise to just as much 
gossip. 

A breach of promise suit is bad, but 
the same girl as a wife might have been 
worse. _ 

Occasionally a candidate fails to dis¬ 
cover which side of the fence he is on 
until he falls off. 


No man ever assumes the pose of a 
political reformer as long as he is in 
office. 


As you travel in the smoking car of 
life you will notice a lot of men who 
merely chew stubs. 


There ought to be a great deal of sat¬ 
isfaction in being good, for it cuts you 
out of a lot of fun. 

After a man once holds a public office 
he is hardly ever again willing to waste 
time necessary for earning a living by 
working. 


No, Cordelia, your husband’s brain fag 
is probably not due to thinking of you 
while you were away during the summer. 

Every mother dreams that her son 
may be president some day, but she 
would be awfully surprised if her dream 
were to come true. 
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Safety Firstln Riveting 


Is possible with the BOYER HAMMER 
when fitted with M. S. Tool Holder or 
Piston Retaining Wall. 




With the SAFETY you get the Power, the 
Speed, the Durability, that have characterized 
the BOYER HAMMER since it first proved 
that pneumatic riveting was a success. 

There are some things you do not get with a 
BOYER HAMMER. 

You do NOT get a vibration that shakes 
loose the very bones of the operator. 

You do NOT get a hammer that works fine 
for a month and then falls down. 

You do NOT get a hammer that seems to 
prefer the repair shop to its proper place in 
the hands of a skillful workman. 

Bulletin No. 124 is the Hammer Bulletin 
Better get it and look it over 



Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company 

1010 Fisher Bluilding BRANCHES 50 Church Street 

CHICAGO EVERYWHERE NEW YORK 


50 Church Street 
NEW YORK 


^ When writing to advertisers please mention Ideal Power. 
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Safety First—A Plea for the Screw Spike 


The question of safety in railroad 
travel is a relative one—to be discussed 
only with reference to some accepted 
standard. We know the injury and death 
records of the American railroads. It is 
bad, and recent accidents have not made 
it better. For comparison’s sake, turn 
to the statistics of accidents on the rail¬ 
ways of the United Kingdom, published 
by the British Board of Trade, says J. 
Bernard Walker in Hearst's Magazine. 

For the year 1908, the American Inter¬ 
state Commerce Commission reports 
that the number of passengers killed in 
train accidents was 165. The British 
board reports passengers killed—none. 

Furthermore, in that year in England 
only 283 passengers were injured in train 
accidents, only six employees killed, 
only 164 employes injured. 

In America!—7,430 passengers were, 
injured; 642 employes were killed, and 
6,818 employes were injured. 

One more point: since the English 
trains for that year carried one billion, 
five hundred million passengers over 25,- 
000 miles of road, while in America 
•trains carried just eight hundred and sev¬ 
enty-five million passengers over 230,000 
miles of road. English traffic per mile 


of road .Was proportionately denser and 
risk of collision and other accidents so 
vastly greater. Yet the record stands: 
America, killed—807; Britain, killed—6. 

Mr. Walker’s analysis of the problem 
is interesting, but we can only touch up¬ 
on it here. The cause of this wide de- 
sparity of the safety of railroad travel 
between America and England lies 
fundamentally in the greater regard for 
the value of human life which charac¬ 
terizes the older nations of Europe. This 
applies not only to more careful training 
on the part of the employer but in great¬ 
er care and attention directed to the 
road bed. 

Two remedies are suggested. One re¬ 
fers to the improvement in system and 
discipline on the part of the employe; 
the other refers to the construction of 
the roadbed. 

Reform, says Mr. Walker, must be 
sought also in the general improvement 
of track and rolling-stock, and in the 
adoption of additional automatic safe¬ 
guards in the operation of the trains. If 
proof be sought of the faulty condition 
of much of the roadbed and rolling- 
stock, it can be found in the last report 
of the Commission, winch shows that 
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as an additional distribution feeder con¬ 
necting into the system at several vital 
points to increase the service pressures 
—especially during the hours of maxi¬ 
mum consumption of water. 

For these lines steel pipe is used hav¬ 
ing an ultimate tensile strength of from 
52,000 to 62,000 pounds per square inch. 

The pipe is of the Lock Bar type, and 
is made up in sections thirty feet in 
length. This kind of pipe was adopted 
for economy in thickness of metal and 
carrying capacity. 

The pipe for the 48-inch distribution 
lines is five-sixteenths inch thick. The 
pipe for the 54-inch force is five-six¬ 
teenths and three-eighths inch thick— 
depending on the working head on the 
pipe at the upper and lower portions. 

The pipe is made up in truncated sec¬ 
tions and assembled in the trench by 
telescoping. The joint is made up by 
a single row of rivets and the plates 
calked inside and outside. 

The rivet holes are centered by drift¬ 
ing and bolting when the pipe is laid, 
and trued up by reaming. The rivets 
are driven and joints calked by the use 
of compressed air. 

A “Chicago Pneumatic” portable gaso¬ 
line driven air compressor is used for 
furnishing the air power on the work. 


This compressor has a capacity of 105 
cubic feet of air per minute at 100 pounds 
pressure. 

The air is distributed along the trench 
through 1,000 feet of two-inch pipe, hav¬ 
ing outlets spaced at suitable intervals 
for hose connections. Armored air hose 
is run from the main to the air tools. 
Boyer air hammers are used for riveting 
and calking the pipe. 

The lower rivets are driven on the in¬ 
side and the upper rivets on the outside. 
The reaming is done by a Little Giant 
air drill. 

Three riveting hammers, one calking 
hammer, and one air motor are used 
simultaneously on the work. 

Sections of the distribution pipe and 
the compressor aTe moved ahead at in¬ 
tervals, and the work progresses without 
interruption. 


Mother’s Way. 

A friend of mine, a teacher, had just 
received a very handsome fan, and took 
it to the class room for the edification 
of the children. Selecting one of the pu¬ 
pils, she asked what the lovely thing 
was. The child did not know. “What 
does your mother use to keep her cool 
in summer?” asked the teacher. “Beer,” 
was the reply. 
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A Good Example for Pneumatic Tool 
Users. 

This photo represents a corner in 
tool room of steel car repair plant on 
one of the largest roads in the South 
where Boyer Long Stroke riveting ham¬ 
mers and Little Giant Drills are used 
exclusively. The arrow points to the 
only stranger in the lot, which never 
goes out of tool room. This is account¬ 
ed for by reason of the fact that the car 
repairers here are piece workers, and 
very naturally insist upon having the 
hammer that produces the most work. 
This photo was taken just after the usual 
weekly bath and are all ready for Mon¬ 
day morning’s whistle. 

Incidentally this' suggests how pneu¬ 
matic tools should be cared for, and 
how much they appreciate a bath and a 
rest over Sunday. 

Sawing Steel With Hunter Saws. 

In a receent endurance test of a 40-inch 
Hunter Duplex Inserted Tooth Saw, the 
following speeds were obtained, the lat¬ 
eral feeds in each case as shown having 
been adopted as standard for Hunter 
saws: 


Lateral 
feed per 
minute. 

12 -in. round cut in 5 minutes 1% inches 

9 -in. round cut in 3 minutes... .1% inches 

6^-in. round cut in 1 min. 30 sec.1% inches 

6 -in. round cut in 1 min. 22 sec.1% inches 

5 -in. round cut in 1 minute 2 inches 

3%-in. round cut in 35 seconds...2 inches 

The test was made on .45 carbon ham¬ 
mered round bars of machinery steel. 

The body of the Hunter blade is made 
of the very best grade of Vanadium alloy 
tool steel, while the teeth are made of 
the finest grade of high speed steel ob¬ 
tainable for fnetal cutting and are properly 
hardened and treated. 

The teeth are secured by interchangeable 
tool steel wedges, lowered to brass screws 
so as to have each tooth properly adjusted. 
It has a greater number of teeth than any 
other blade of the same diameter on the 
market, which is a decided advantage in 
cutting the smaller as well as the larger 
sections. 

If you have bars, forgings, steel castings, 
rails, frogs or switches to cut, we suggest 
that you correspond with the Hunter Saw 
and Machine Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., from 
whom prices and information may be ob¬ 
tained on request. 
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Corby Supply Co. Move Into Their New 
Building. 

The Corby Supply Company, repre¬ 
senting the Chicago Pneumatic Tool 
Co. in Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma, Ar¬ 
kansas, eastern half of Texas and the 
northern half of Louisiana, and the 
cities in Illinois adjacent to St. Louis, 
have just moved their headquarters for 
their supply business to their own new 
building, 813-15-17-19 Hempstead street, 
St. Louis, where with the improved loca¬ 
tion and facilities they are better equipped 
than ever to handle their growing busi¬ 
ness for compressed air machinery, tools, 
and other supplies. See page 131. 

The dimensions of their new building 
are 75 feet front by 125 feet deep by 25 
feet high, with a driveway extending 
from front to back of building, one jib 
and two traveling cranes, whereby they 
can handle all kinds of heavy machinery 
and place them where they want them, 
with the least effort. 

The office in keeping with the up-to- 


dateness of the building, has been fin¬ 
ished in white enameled brick. 

Owing to the increased demand for 
the “Little Giant” trucks in the state of 
Missouri, they will maintain their old 
location, 1822-24 Locust street, which is 
in the heart of the automobile district, 
devoting this building to the “Little 
Giant truck exclusively, where they will 
carry a stock of all patterns, and main¬ 
tain a complete service station. 


Knowledge Is Power. 

Education is the knowledge of how 
to use the whole of oneself. Men are 
often like knives with many blades; they 
know how to open one and only one; 
all the rest are buried in the handle, and 
they are no better than they would have 
been if they had been made with but 
one blade. Many men use but one or 
two faculties out of the score with which 
they are endowed. A man is educated 
who knows how to make a tool of every 
faculty, how to open it, how to keep it 
sharp, and how to apply it to all prac¬ 
tical purposes.—Beecher. 
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Removing a Mountain of Granite. 

This shows the plant and quarry of the 
Darragh Bros. Quarrying Company, 
Granite Mountain, Burnet County, Tex. 

The view was taken from the south¬ 
east point of the mountain looking north. 
The mountain cpvers an area of 180 acres 
and highest point is 200 feet above the 
level of railroad tracks shown in view. 
The narrowest point is under cableway. 
The end of top ledge has been quarried 
for some distance, and work is now pro¬ 
gressing on the second ledge, advancing 
the end for guy derricks. The face is 
800 feet long and average height about 
35 feet in two ledges. Over three mil¬ 
lion tons have been quarried for jetty 
construction on the Gulf Coast and the 
seawall at Galveston, and much of it has 
also been used for public buildings, the 
most notable being the state capitol 
building at Austin. 

The method of quarrying is to use 
tripod drills for deep holes, breaking up 
from main ledges into twenty to thirty 
ton blocks and then plug drilling into 
size which on present contract is from 
one and one-half ton to ten ton pieces. 
Equipment is all rigged to handle twenty 
tons, but ten tons is the average load. 

The compressed air plant consists of 
“Chicago Pneumatic” 14x11 G. D. S. C. 


type compressors and one 8x8 G. S. S. 
type. The former has now been in serv¬ 
ice for about five years and has given 
complete satisfaction. Repairs have cost 
practically nothing and .it is still deliv¬ 
ering the goods every day. The smaller 
compressor is used on the far end of 
working, as there was ample steam and 
it was thought more economical to in¬ 
stall small compressor than to pipe air 
from the large one. The small com¬ 
pressor will run three plug drills and 
like the large one has been most satis¬ 
factory. 


The Cheerful Man. 

We love the man with a smile, the 
man who sees your boy’s dirty face, but 
mentions his bright eyes; who notices 
your shabby coat but praises your stu¬ 
dious and industrious habits; the man 
who sees all the faults, but whose tongue 
is quick to praise and slow to blame. 
We like to meet a man whose smile will 
light up dreariness, whose voice is full 
of the music of the birds, whose hand¬ 
shake is an inspiration, and his “God 
bless you” a benediction. He makes us 
forget our troubles as the raven’s dis¬ 
mal croak is forgotten when the wood 
thrush or the brown thrush is singing. 
God bless men of cheer. 
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Men suspended by ropes while drill¬ 
ing “plug holes” with Chicago Plug 
Drills, trimming up the face preparatory 
to building the gate house at the en¬ 
trance portal of the mile tunnel running 


from the reservoir to the top of No. 1 
penstock of the Big Creek Hydro-elec¬ 
tric plant of the Pacific Light and Power 
Corporation; Stone & Webster Construc¬ 
tion Co., Engineers and Contractors. 


She Caught Him. 

The young girl confronted him with 
flashing eyes. 

“What did you mean,” she demanded, 
“by kissing me as I lay asleep in the 


hammock this morning?” 

“But,” protested the youth, “1 only 
took one.” 

“You did not. I counted at least seven 
before I awoke.”—Ladies’ Home Journal. 
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The Little Giant in Philadelphia. 

“The above is a photograph of three 
Little Giants that have what we consider 
enviable records,” says G. A. Barden, 
Philadelphia manager of the Chicago 
Pneumatic Tool Co. 

The first one in the line is owned 
by Mr. Matthew Morrison of 2208 N. 
Howard street, Philadelphia, and was 
second hand when he bought it. The 
car has been in service every day since 
Mr. Morrison bought it, over a year ago, 
and last Wednesday, July 16, came in 
for his first repair or replacement—a 
new pair of chains. 

The second one is owned by Mr. H. 
Freeh of Collingswood, N. J. This car 
was bought by Mr. Freeh over two years 
ago, and is one of the hardest worked 
cars in New Jersey. Mr. Fech’s repair 
bill for the time he has had the car has 
been $21. 

The third car is owned by Mr. John 
D. Baker, 2540 N. 8th street, Philadel¬ 
phia. Mr. Baker’s was the first Little 


Giant put in service in this city, and to¬ 
day is running as well as the day he 
bought it; at the same time is still one 
of the nicest looking cars in town. Mr. 
Baker has taken excellent care of his 
car and it certainly shows it. 

There is one other car here in Phil¬ 
adelphia I should have liked to have had 
in this picture, owned by Mr. T. Gaff¬ 
ney, 5110 Lancaster avenue, but Mr. 
Gaffney was delayed and could not get 
downtown in time. 

This gentleman is a caterer and his 
car is in service seven days a week, and 
about every night as well. It probably 
covers more miles than any truck in the 
city. The only time it has been out of 
service is the time it was hit by a six- 
cylinder touring car. Mr. Gaffney was 
crossing Market street when the touring 
car hit him and proceeded to wrap (and 
“wrap” just about describes it) the car 
around an elevated railroad pillar. We 
“unwrapped” it and towed it in crab 
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fashion, fixed it up and it is today work¬ 
ing just as hard as ever. 

We are naturally proud of the record 
of these Little Giants, although we have 
others in service here that if they keep 
on at their present rate will equal the 
records of the above cars. It merely goes 
to show what a sturdy car the Little 
Giant is. 


“Little Giants” Pose 

for the Photographer. 

The accompanying picture of the Little 
Giant one-ton trucks in use in Phila¬ 
delphia was taken in front of the Chicago 
Pneumatic Tool Company’s new headquar¬ 
ters, 1740-42 Market street, where they 
moved a short time ago from 716 Arch 
street. 

“A field where we have been very suc¬ 
cessful with our Little Giant,” says Mr. 
Barden, Philadelphia manager, “is among 
the contractors and builders, plumbers, car¬ 
penters and painters. The saving effected 
by these men by the use of a light motor 
truck in transporting men from job to job, 


carrying supplies and tools, is surprisingly 
great. We have sold a good many of our 
long chassis trucks for this purpose, as it 
gives them a good long body for carrying 
bulky material such as pipe, lumber, etc. 

“We had a very good illustration the 
other day of the way these trucks save 
time and money. A firm who have one 
of our trucks had a telephone message 
from a job on the outskirts of the city 
that their entire crew was idle due to the 
non-delivery of certain material; in forty- 
five minutes from the time this message 
was Teceived the material was on the 
ground and the men at work again. If it 
had to be hauled by wagon it would have 
taken at least an hour and three-quarters. 
This meant a clear saving of one hour for 
each man on the job, which in this case was 
a total of nineteen hours’ time.” 


There was a young man from Savannah, 
Who slipped on a vacant banana. 

The words that he said 
When he fell on his head 
Wouldn’t do for a Sunday school* banner. 
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on our 

American Boiler Manufacturers’ 
vention. 

Con- 


The twenty-fifth annual convention of 
the American Boiler Manufacturers’ As¬ 
sociation will meet in Cleveland, Sep¬ 
tember 1st to 4th, 1913. 

The headquarters of the convention 
will be the Hollenden Hotel, where large 
commodious rooms have been assigned 
to the association for their meetings and 
committee rooms. 

A number of prominent speakers have 
been notified to address the meeting and 
present papers. The particular feature 
of the convention, however, will be the 
final report and adoption of uniform 
boiler specifications of the United States 
and Canada. 

Great interest has been taken in the 
coming convention by members of local 
boiler manufacturers’ associations, and 
a large attendance is looked forward to, 
and as all boiler manufacturers and users 
of plate steel are invited to attend, 
whether members or not, the convention 
will doubtless be the largest and*most 
interesting meeting in the annals of the 
association. 

The local committee has provided a 
program of entertainment for the visit¬ 
ing ladies, and an excursion on the lake 
on Wednesday, September 3d, for the 
members and guests. 

The convention will conclude with a 
banquet Thursday evening, September 
4th. All manufacturers and users of 


steel plate are invited to attend the con¬ 
vention, and reservations for rooms 
should be made at once. * 



This is the new Cleveland Electric 
Illuminating Company building, the steel 
work of which was erected by the T. H. 
Brooks Company, of Cleveland, who 
used four Boyer Riveting Hammers to 
drive the 70,000 rivets used in its con¬ 
struction. 
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Some Observations on Ice Cutting. 

By C. I. Henrikson. 

There is a right way to do a thing, 
and there is a wrong way to do it, 
and there is a right way and a wrong 
way to cut ice. Many people believe 
they understand the subject; some cher¬ 
ish the idea that they cut a little once in 
a while; the truth of the matter is, few 
if any of us cut any at all. Of those 
that cut any ice at all, only one-tenth 
of 1 per cent of them require storage 
facilities. The other 99 per cent $nd the 
other nine-tenths of 1 per cent, well— 
forget it. 

Cutting ice is no plebeian job. Kings, 
presidents, politicians, captains of indus¬ 
try, society matrons measure their own 
value by the ice they think they cut, but 
the evidence of their ice cutting has gen¬ 
erally melted and evaporated before the 
historians begin to write up their notes. 

Cutting ice is one of the oldest of oc¬ 
cupations. Adam cut considerable on 
account of being the first man, but he 
is the only man that ever had that dis¬ 
tinction. He would have cut more ice 
than he did had he not slipped and fallen. 

Ice cutting is a dangerous occupation, 
and ice cutters should carry oblivion in¬ 
surance. The rates now are one dollar 
per hundred. 

Never try to cut ice with a hand saw 
if the ice is thin and if you are far from 
shore. The grappling hooks they use 
these days muss one up so, and remem¬ 
ber the barbs that lead to Davy’s Locker 
all point down. 

The season for ice cutting begins 
bright and early New Year’s morning 
and lasts until New Year’s Eve. Birth 
and death are its only limits, but some 
of us ought to be excused for not cutting 
any until we get our first pair of boots. 

Some people cut a chunk of ice occa¬ 
sionally, but they do not seem to be able 
to dispose of it—to get away with it. It 
melts before they can let go of it, and 
they get wet feet. That means change 
of socks and change of luck. Then new 
ice fields have to be sought They who 
have mastered the rudiments of the art 
of ice cutting can well afford to read 


that touching story entitled, “Now that 
we have it, what shall we do with it?’’ 
—written by the American father-in-law 
of the Duke de Humbug. 

How few there are who know how ice 
is cut. People travel abroad, they go on 
the stage, they get divorced, they get 
their names in the papers, they do every¬ 
thing and anything, but they can’t cut 
ice. 

They put on fine clothes, they drop 
their r’s, they suffer anchylosis of the 
spinal vertebrae, but they can’t cut ice. 

They don’t know how to carve the 
pure white cubes out of the bosom of 
Nature and store them away where they 
will keep and be a perpetual source of 
comfort and refreshment to themselves 
and all mankind. 

You may not know it, but you got your 
best ice-cutting lessons when you were 
a boy in the little town where winter 
monopolized six months of the year. 
When you had to break the ice on the 
rain water barrel with a stick of stove 
wood in order to' dip out a wash basin 
full for your morning’s bath; when you 
had to pour a kettle full of boiling wa¬ 
ter down the frozen throat of the old 
pump before she would consent to cough 
up; when the woodshed had to be re¬ 
discovered with a snow shovel every 
time the weather man got sore; these 
were your first lessons in practical ice 
cutting. Have you forgotten them? 

People who don’t know how to cut ice 
at home seldom are good ice cutters in 
business or in society. You see, ice cut¬ 
ting, like charity, begins at home. Your 
mother and your dad wanted you to be 
an ice cutter when they insisted on your 
doing the common things in life in the 
healthiest, wholesomest and most eco¬ 
nomical way they 'knew how. Every 
time you did something to make them 
feel proud of you, they saw visions of 
your cutting lots of ice some day. But 
did you make good? .Whether you did 
or not, the chances are they look on 
you, as you stand there insignificant 
enough, as one of the leading ice cutters 
of the age. 

Some unprincipled ice cutters try to 
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slip it over on their friends and acquaint¬ 
ances by cutting artificial ice. Look out 
for them. Artificial ice has a certain 
sameness of dimensions, a certain spong¬ 
iness of center, and a certain flatness 
in flavor that shouldn’t fool you if you 
are wide awake. 

I believe the Lord intended that all 
should have opportunities to cut ice. 
How else do you account for his giving 
it to the poor in winter and to the rich 
in summer? 

The unselfishness of certified ice cut¬ 
ters may be observed should you find 
yourself in their midst, and discover to 
your chagrin that you left your union 
card at home. They immediately join 
hands and create an atmosphere so frigid 
that you may begin ice cutting on the 
spot. 

Some people would cut more ice than 
they do, if they knew where to cut it. 
There is no ice in ball rooms except the 
little cubes that jangle in the cut glass 
ice pitchers, yet many people lease the 
largest ice houses in the neighborhood 
in which to store the ice they expect to 
cut when the grand march turns them 
loose. There is no ice in the pit of a 
theater except what the colored girls 
bring you between the acts, yet many 
people so burden themselves with ice 
cutting implements that they are unable 
to reach their seats in the boxes until 
the curtain goes up on the second act. 
There is no ice on the boulevards, yet 
people disguise their deputy ice cutters 
as chauffeurs and ride up and down in 
limousines bigger than ice wagons. 

The wages of real ice cutters are not 
paid in dollars and cents. The ice cut¬ 
ting they do is merely a by-product of 
work done with clean hands—deeds that 
count, achievements that fathers and 
mothers tell their children about. Nor 
do real ice cutters send statements every 
month to Providence with reminders of 
His delinquency. 

The fact is, the best ice cutters are 
found in the old-fashioned homes where 
children are taught to respect their elders 
and where love—the old-fashioned kind, 
f hat teaches us to be useful as well as 


ornamental—holds continuous session. 
You will find real ice cutters in hospitals 
where fevered brows and parched lips 
invite the soothing, helping hand. You 
will find them on the by-ways where the 
sun seldom shines, where poverty and 
sorrow have left their crushing burdens 
on shoulders too weak to bear them. 

You will find them in the workshops, 
shaping ideals along with machinery, 
pointing out to the laborer and the ap¬ 
prentice the powers they possess, but 
never dream of, and inspire them to 
reach up for something bigger and bet¬ 
ter. 

The Order of Ice Cutters.is an exclu¬ 
sive order but its thirty-two degrees are 
not conferred in secrecy. The candi¬ 
date for the first degree is rowed out 
into a lake of clear water five miles from 
shore. He is ordered to stick his finger 
into the water and to hold it there for 
five minutes. A week later he is sent ’ 
out alone to find the spot and see what 
became of the hole. On-his return he 
is asked, “Foundest thou the spot?” and 
the candidate answers, “I found the spot 
not,” and he has taken his first degree; 
and so on. 

The highest degree is the thirty-second 
degree of temperature. Ice melts at 32 
degrees, which teaches us that the op¬ 
portunities for cutting ice are greater 
in the lower ranks of the order. 

Alcohol never freezes; so it is hard 
to cut ice on Booze Bay or Whiskey 
Lake. 

After all, what’s the use? Only few 
of us will have any to cut in the world 
to come. 

In Vodeville. 

Slap—Bought a car. 

Stick—Did? What kind? 

Slap—Self-starter. 

Stick—Gotcha beat. Mine’s a self¬ 
stopper. 

Heard on the Beach. 

Casey (teaching Hogan to swim)— 
Now, kape yer mouth shut and breathe 
through yer nose. 

Hogan—And phwat else cud a man 
breathe through wid his mouth shut, ye 
fule?—Puck. 
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Making Shrouded Teeth on Little Giant 
Crankshafts. 

An interesting operation on the crank¬ 
shaft of the Little Giant drill is shown 
above. A Dwight Slate automatic gear 
cutter has been modified to suit the pe¬ 
culiar conditions of the work. In order 
to secure sufficient strength of tooth in 
the pinion of one of the smaller crank¬ 
shafts, it was found necessary to make 
the teeth shrouded, this being accom¬ 
plished by enlarging the diameter of the 
shaft bearing to the outside of the piece, 
and sinking the teeth below this diame¬ 
ter. 

This gave no place for the milling 
cutter to run out, so that the device 
shown was made for automatically roll¬ 
ing the small milling cutter out of the 
way at the end of the tooth and main¬ 
taining it in this position while the work 
was being indexed and the cutter run 
back for the next cut. 

This is accomplished in an ingenious 
manner by mounting the cutter spindle 
in an eccentric bushing and providing 
a cam which will* partially rotate this 
bushing when the end of the cut is 
reached, thus raising the cutter complete¬ 


ly out of the tooth and holding it in 
that position until it is ready to make 
the next cut. 

The whole cutter spindle,, together 
with the support for the overarm, is 
mounted in the eccentric bushing, and 
the arm A is clamped around the front 
bushing, the lower end of the arm be¬ 
ing connected to the adjustable rod B, 
which goes back to the lever C, this lever 
carrying a hardened roll which is con¬ 
trolled by the cam D. This is fastened 
to the same worm wheel that controls 
the feed cam E, as regularly provided 
on the machine. 

When the feed cam E has moved the 
carriage to the end of its stroke, a dwell 
is provided, during which time the cam 
E throws back the lever C and swings 
the whole cutter spindle up out of the 
way. The work then indexes and the 
carriage is returned to the starting point 
by the feed cam E, ready for the next 
tooth. In this way the shrouded teeth 
are cut almost as readily as when the 
milling cutter could run clear through. 
—(American Machinist.) 


See Bulletin Directory on Page 152. 
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The Makings of a Good Chain Block. 

Nothing so arouses the interest and 
admiration of a mechanical man as a 
piece of machinery that is a labor saver, 
well designed and well made. Such a 
combination is found in the Reading 
Multiple Gear Chain block. The parts 
entering into this "block are as carefully 
made as the parts of a watch. All spur 
gears and pinions are cut from solid 
steel blanks. The shaft and pinion gear 
is one piece cut from a solid bar. All 
working parts are enclosed in a dust 
proof, air tight case and operate in a 
bath of oil. Reading chain blocks hoist 
quickly and easily and one man can do 
three times the work with a Reading 
that three men can do with a differen¬ 
tial block. Prices and data may be ob¬ 
tained by addressing the Reading Chain 
Block Co., Reading, Pa., or the Chicago 
Pneumatic Tool Co. 

The New Art. 

Exercising in bed having come into 
vogue, we suggest the following as being 
among the latest movements, says Life: 

No. 1. With ac deft movement of both 
forearms, roll the blankets, eiderdown 
quilts and sheets into a neat, but not too 
gaudy, ball. Toss this up in the air and 
catch it lightly upon the soles of the 
feet. Do this ten times the first morn¬ 
ing, adding five each morning. 

No. 2. Lie prone upon the stomach 
and grab the mattress firmly in the 
teeth; move the head backward. By 
practicing this motion for a week you 
will be able to improve the muscles of 
the shoulder blades 

No. 3. Get under the bed and, lifting 
it lightly upon the shoulders, walk 
around the block three times. If you are 
living near a public square, increase your 
journey every day until you have com¬ 
passed the square. 

No. 4. Be sure and have two mat¬ 
tresses to your bed, and occasionally 
sleep between them. The upper mattress 
should be rather heavy. It presses out 
the muscles and stomach. and prevents 
you from getting fat in case you have 
a tendency that way. 

Above all things do nothing violently! 


Johnnie Has a Motorcycle to Trade. 

Dear Scrs: I is got a Injun motor 
sickel and l wants to no if you trades 
any. A feller up hear has a Harlum 
Davy motor sickel anddt is sure a wing- 
dingler when it comes to gitting over 
the sod and sometimes under it. Mine 
was a new one about fore years ago but 
don’t run good any more. A feller up 
hear that works in a sawmill toll me 
that the suxion rod was hittin’ on the 
spark box. He said he ,fixed it and it 
don’t run no better ever since. Then I 
write to a man in Allentown and he said 
the transmogrifier was feeding to fast and 
the flubicator wasn’t working in time 
with the electrobumper so I cut six 
inches out of the belt so the hine whel 
won’t turn so fast. Don’t run no better 
yet. Yesterday a young doctor said, 
Jonnie, why don’t you hop the goll darn 
thing and I hopped on and off it for 
mighty neer nine miles and when I got 
backe home Pa took it and lock it up 
in the barn and said you will kill your¬ 
self. The folks up hear say if I had one 
of those Harlum Davy machines I could 
wride as fast as them racing fellers who 
gits big money and that is what I wants 
to do. I reeds all about them races you 
have in Utah. I heerd a feller say once 
his machine sure did run sweat so I put 
some m’lasses in my gaslen and I had 
to take the muffler off to get the candy 
out. 

I kno you could git a big prise for 
mine as I had Bob Fox paint it red just 
like a Harlum Davey and I won’t tell 
nobody who I sell it to and then they 
don’t no who it was that I had do it. 
I’m coming down to the fare and I will 
see you about tradin. I ain’t goin to 
give you no boot. I didn’t tell you that 
the front tire hain’t been on it for more 
than two years and the hine whel has 
got wrope roun it for a tire. Pa cut a 
big gash in the belt trying to sharpen 
his razor but that don’t hurt cause it 
don’t run. The feller that had it use to 
have a clock on it so’s to tell how fast 
he was goin but I don’t need this as it 
don’t go no faster than I can push it 
so I will thro this in if we trade any. I 
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Assembling Dept, Detroit Plant, Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. (Machinery Hall in Rear.) 


am goin to do somethin with it cause ma 
just said it was no good even for her 
chickens to roost on at nite. Gosh, that 
made me mad. If you want to trade let 
me kno. Johnnie Skiner. 

—Gas Review. 


A Sherlockette. 

“My wife kisses me evenings when I 
get home late.” 

“Affection?” 

“No; investigation.” 


He Became a Salesman. 

Merchant—Aren't you the boy who 
was in here a week ago? 

Applicant—Yes, sir. 

Merchant—I thought so. And didn't 
I tell you then that I wanted an older 
boy? 

Applicant—Yes, sir; that’s why I'm 
here now. 


Heinie. 

Henry’s mother, a good old German 
woman, calls him “Heinie.” Together 
one day, they entered a store to purchase 
“Heinie” a hat. 

The polite clerk sized up “Heinie” and 
asked his mother just what kind of hat 
she wanted for him— 

“A straw hat, some kind of novelty, 
or fedora?” 

“Neill,” responded “Heinie's” mother, 
“nicht for Dora—for ‘Heinie.’ ” 


Which? 

“Remember, Bridget,” said the lady 
to the new maid, “there are just two 
things I insist upon: truthfulness and 
obedience.” 

'“Yis, mum,” said Bridget, “and phen 
yez tell me to tell the callers that yer 
out whin yer in, which shall it be, mum, 
truthfulness or obedience?” 


See Bulletin Directory on Page 152. 
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Some Piano Playing. 

“I was loitering around the streets one 
night,” said Jim Nelson, an old engine 
driver. “As I had nothing to do, I 
dropped into a concert hall and heard a 
sleek-looking Frenchman play a piano 
in a way that made me feel all over 
spots. As soon as he sat down on the 
stool I knew by the way he handled 
himself that he understood the machine 
he was running. 

“He tapped the keys up on end, just 
as if they were gauges, and he wanted 
to see if he had water enough. Then he 
looked up as if he wanted to see how 
much steam he was carrying, and the 
next moment he pulled open the throttle 
and sailed on to the main line as if he 
was half an hour late. 

“You could hear her thunder over cul¬ 
verts and bridges and getting faster and 
faster, until the fellow rocked about in 
his seat like a cradle. Somehow I 
thought it was old ‘36’ pulling a passen¬ 
ger train and getting out of the way of 
a ‘special.’ The fellow worked the keys 
of the middle division like lightning, and 
then he flew along the north end of the 
line until the drivers went around like 
a buzz-saw and I got excited. 

“About the time I was fixing to tell 
him to cut off a little he kicked the 
dampers under the machine wide open, 
pulled the throttle way back in the ten¬ 
der, and how she did run! I couldn’t 
stand it any longer, and yelled to him 
that he was pounding on the left side, 
and if he wasn’t careful he’d drop his 
ashpan. 

“But he didn’t hear. No one heard 
me. Everything looked flying and 
whizzing. Telegraph poles on one side 
of the track looked like a row of corn¬ 
stalks, the trees appeared to be a mud- 
bank, and all the time the exhaust of the 
old machine sounded like the hum of a 
bumblebee. I tried to yell out, but my 
tongue wouldn’t move. 

“He went around curves like a bullet, 
slipped an eccentric, blew out his soft 
plug, went down a grade fifty feet to the 
mile, and not a controlling brake set. 
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She went by the meeting point a mile 
and a half a minute and calling for more 
steam. My hair stood up straight, be¬ 
cause I knew the game was up. 

“Sure enough, dead ahead of us was 
the headlight of a ‘special.’ In a daze 
I heard the crash as they struck, and I 
saw cars shivered into atoms, people 
smashed and mangled and bleeding and 
gasping for water. I heard another 
crash as the French professor struck the 
deep keys away down on the lower end 
of the southern division, and then I came 
to -•my senses. 

“There he was at a dead standstill, 
with the door of the firebox of the ma¬ 
chine open, wiping the perspiration from 
his face and bowing to the people before 
hijn. If I live to be one thousand years 
old I’ll never forget the ride that 
Frenchman gave me on the piano.”— 
Australian Musical News. 


A Nimrod of the Tenement. 

A certain Irishman living in New York 
owns a number of tenement houses on 
the East Side in the Jewish district. One 
day one of his tenants, a little, short, 
wizened up Jew, called at his office to 
make a complaint. 

“I tell you, Mister Murphy, I am 
goin’ to leave it your flat.” 

“Sure, now,” answered Murphy, “and 
what is the trouble?” 

“Veil, I tell you dere’s too many rats 
in dot flat. Vy only yesterday I kills 
eight!” 

Murphy jumped to his feet in anger, 
and bellowed forth: “An’ ’tis rats, is it, 
that is bothering ye? You lave thim rats 
alone! What do you want for eight 
dollars a month? Huntin’ privileges?” 


A Snap. 

Gorst—What is Simpson doing now? 

Fish—Oh, he’s traveling with a me¬ 
nagerie. 

Gorst—Pretty hard work, isn’t it? 

Fish—Hard work? No; he’s nothing 
to do except stick his head into a lion’s 
mouth twice a day. 
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It takes a woman to believe things 
that are unbelievable. 

No, Cordelia, the game of bridge is 
not always a walkover. 


Some men never brace up because they 
take too many bracers. 


Most of our relatives are about as use¬ 
less to us as empty tomato cans. 


It’s easy for a sympathetic woman to 
make any man believe he loves her. 

Satan gets so much fun out of his busi¬ 
ness that he doesn’t want a vacation.* 


And a lot of modesty is only skin deep. 


Hope deferred has given many a man 
cold feet. 


Death is the nurse who will one day 
put us to sleep. 


If you have too much money you can 
easily acquire more. 


One good turndown may eliminate 
the necessity for another. 


When a girl is hard to please she is 
seldom worth the trouble. 


A square deal is all a man wants—but 
he wants to be the judge of its square¬ 
ness. 

Unless a man possesses some wisdom 
he will never be able to realize what a 
fool he is. 


Fortunate is the married couple who 
occupy a house in which there is no 
room for doubt. 


In case you fail to put your best foot 
forward when you have a chance you 
may feel like using it to kick yourself 
later. 


A man is all right in his way as long 
as he keeps out of your way. 


Second thoughts are sometimes best 
in a case of love at first sight. 


A girl’s troubles soon cease to worry 
her after she tells them to her mother. 


If a man’s heart is in his work he 
does a good job. Some men need a 
change of heart. 

What has become of the old-fashioned 
woman who used to do up her hair with 
a doorknob twist? 


Any girl will cheerfully give up a dol¬ 
lar to a fortune teller in exchange for 
the information that she is going to be 
married within a year. 


You’ll never have good neighbors un¬ 
less you are one. 


Many a man doesn’t realize how small 
the world is until he begins trying to 
dodge his creditors. 


It is much safer for a man to rock his 
own baby than it is for him to stone his 
neighbor’s chicken's. 
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Pneumatic Tools Used in the Construction of Buildings 
for the Panama-Pacific International Exposition 


The World’s Panama-Pacific Interna¬ 
tional Exposition opens in 1915 at San 
Francisco and work on the construction 
of the buildings is now in full swing. 
The imposing facade of Machinery Hall 
as it will appear when completed «is 
shown below. 

The structure will be 367.8x967.8 ft. 


and will be decorated with more than a 
mile and a half of ornamental cornices. 
The architectural design of the building 
is based upon the Roman arch motif, 
prototypes of which may be found in the 
big Roman baths of Hadrian and Cara- 
calla. The interior arrangement con¬ 
sists of three naves 75 ft. in width, 122 
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View of Machinery Hall, World’s Panama Pacific International Exposition, showing three naves in centre of building. 
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The U. S. S. Jupiter, recently built at the Mare Island Navy Yard. The towers 
or uprights shown are parts of an extensive system to be used in coaling battle¬ 
ships at sea. 


ft. in height and more than 900 ft. lon£. 

The building will be completed about 
the first of October. The amount of 
lumber used to complete the building 
will approximate 8,000,000 ft. About 1,- 
500 tons of bolts, rods, plates, etc., will 
be used. W. W. Anderson & Co., the 
contractors, are using 18 size “B. W.” 
and 4 size “C. W.” Little Giant Wood- 
boring Machines. These machines have 
already been in use for five months and 
the only repairs needed thus far consist 
of one piston and three throttle caps. 


U. S. S. Jupiter. 

The U. S. S. Jupiter, recently com¬ 
pleted at the Mare Island navy yard, 
San Francisco, is the largest ship ever 
built on the Pacific coast. The length 
of the ship over all is 542 ft.: beam, 65 
ft.; depth, 39 ft. 6 in.; draft, 27 ft. 6 in.; 
displacement, 20,000 tons; speed, 15 
knots; H. P., 7,200; coal capacity, 15,000 
tons; fuel oil capacity, about 875,000 gal¬ 
lons; approximately 5,000 tons of steel 


was used in the construction of the ship, 
as well as 6,000,000 rivets. 

A specially interesting feature of the 
boat is the fact that it is the first ship 
on the Pacific coast to be constructed 
with a power plant of direct connected 
turbine generators. On each propeller 
shaft (the boat being built with twin 
screws) is a motor, the power to run 
these motors being taken direct from 
the generators. This feature of the ship 
is in the way of an experiment, the man¬ 
ufacturers of the power plant having 
donated the equipment and installed it 
with the understanding that they are to 
replace it should it not prove satis¬ 
factory. 

The final trial of the “Jupiter” will 
take place some time this month in the 
Santa Barbara channel, and it is to be 
sincerely hoped for the benefit of the 
Pacific coast that the ship will be a suc¬ 
cess. 

Boyer and Keller Chipping Hammers 
and Boyer Riveters were used exclu¬ 
sively in the construction of the ship. 
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Methods Used in Welding Superheater 
Flues in N. Y., N. H. & H. R. R. 

Shops, New Haven, Conn. 

Charles J. Baumann, foreman boiler¬ 
maker at the above mentioned shops, has 
sent us some photographs and sketches, 
with a description of the methods he has 
used with great success in welding and 
swedging superheater flues in the shops 



above mentioned. The flues are removed 
from the boiler by the same methods as 
small tubes and thoroughly cleaned. The 
swedge end of the old tube is then cut 
off and is ready for welding. The oil 
furnace, the flaring post, roller welder 
and the swedging machines are arranged 
in a circle to permit one end of the flue 
to remain at rest while the other end is 
going through the different operations. 
Length •£ safe end, 13 inches with its 
welding end chamfered off about 30 de¬ 
grees. The reason for applying 13 inch 
safe end on first application is to avoid 
disturbing the weld when swedging 
same. Flue is then fitted and safe end 
applied by flaring out body flue and al¬ 
lowing safe end to enter about inch. 
As the safe end expands and the body 
flue contracts, the safe end is held in 
position for welding. Before heating, 
care ipust be taken to see that the tube 


is clean, as any foreign substance will 
interfere with the welding process. The 
tube is then placed in furnace and when 
it reaches welding heat, it is bumped 
once against iron block at back of fur¬ 
nace and kept turning until the proper 
heat is reached. The roller welding ma¬ 
chine is then applied to smooth the out¬ 
side surface. A stand rest with roller is 
in front of the roller welder, as shown 
in the photo, and assists in locating man¬ 
drel when applying tube to same. After 
tube is welded, it is reheated to a good 
red heat to prepare for the final opera¬ 
tion of swedging. This process is per¬ 
formed with the No. 2 Boyer rivet buster 
rigged up as shown in the photo. This 



has proven very satisfactory and makes 
a very neat job. All that is required in 
connection with the rivet buster is a 
top and bottom swedge, edges between 
dies cut to three inch radius, with the 
dies 1/16 inch larger than swedge to 
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overcome shrinkage. A ¥& inch coil 
spring i^ usec^to hold weight of top die 
and riv^t mister about H inch apart 
Two l /t inch pins projecting 34 inch 
above bottom die acts as guide for top 
swedge. Time required for swedging, 22 
seconds. The advantage derived from 
S l / 2 inch safe end lies in the fact that 
three or four safe ends can be welded 
without interfering with the superheater 
units. If the flues are welded properly 
there is no reason why tfiree or four 
swedges would be detrimental to the 
tubes. A general view of the furnace, 
the flaring post, the roller welding and 
swedging machine is shown in the ac¬ 
companying photo. We also show a 
sketch with dimensions of the swedge 
and of one of these superheater flues. 


Bonus System for-Pneumatic Riveting. 

In the course of an article on the An¬ 
telope Valley Sjpbon, Los Angeles Aque¬ 
duct, the “Engineering Record” has this 
to say about the bonus system for pneu¬ 
matic riveting: 

The riveting crews made good speed, 
due in part to the bonus system which 
was adopted on this work. Ten days 
constituted a bonus period, thus giving 
three bonus periods to each month. Bo¬ 
nus payments were allowed upon the 
basis of measurements made at the close 
of each ten-day period. Only men who 
had worked continuously through the 
ten-day period were entitled to a bonus, 
with the following exceptions: First, a 
man injured or taken sick during the pe¬ 
riods from conditions due directly to 
siphon construction; second, employes 
transferred to other parts of the work 
by the superintendent in charge; third, 
the interruption of work due to a short¬ 
age of material or supplies, failure of 
power or other causes beyond the con¬ 
trol of the men. In such cases the bonus 
was allowed in proportion to the shifts 
worked by him during the period. 

The table herewith gives the schedule 
for siphon work for a typical riveting 
crew of four men. 

The world’s record for field-driven 


rivets was made on the erection of this 
pipe, one man driving 1,650 34-in. rivets 
in one eight-hour shift. Boyer air ham¬ 
mers were used. 


BONUS RATE FOR RIVETING CREW. 
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Euntley Universal Portable Electric Sur- 
i face Grinder. 

To meet the demand for a tool for 
grinding flat surfaces the Chicago Pneu¬ 
matic Tool Co. have mounted their uni¬ 
versal grinder on a carriage provided 
with ball casters and having an adjust¬ 
ment to prevent gouging into the work 
and at the same time to allow for the 
wear of the emery wheel. A spring 
raises the wheel off the work and an 
adjustable limit stop prevents its being 
pressed down too far into the work. 
This tool is especially adapted for grind¬ 
ing flush rivets on flat plates, or remov¬ 
ing lumps from flat castings. Three 
sizes are made, known as Nos. 00, 0 and 
1, and fitted for 4x^xj4, 5x1x54 and 6x 
1 emery wheels respectively. They 

are wound for either 120 or 240 volts. 

Bulletin E-29 tells all about this and 
other portable electric Grinders made by 
the company. 


As She Heard It. 

A young lady who was inspecting bi¬ 
cycles said to the clerk: “What’s the 
name of this wheel?” 

“That is the ‘Belvidere,’ ” answered 
the salesman. 

He was rewarded by a stohy glare and 
the icy question: “Can you recommend 
the Belva?” 
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The Burke Electric Co.’s Little Giant Truck in the Perry Centennial parade at 
Erie, Pa. It is shown loaded with Burke Electric Motors and with Duntley Electric 
Drills.' , 


He Became a Salesman. 

“Put down,” the little fellow said, read¬ 
ing from a book, “ten pounds of sugar 
at five cents a pound, and four pounds 
of coffee at thirty cents a pound, two 
pounds of butter at twenty-eight cents a 
pound, and two cakes of soap at five 
cents each.” 

“I’ve got them down,” said the gro¬ 
cer, looking up from his pad. 

“How much does it come to?” the 
lad asked. 

The man ran up the column. 

“Two thirty-six,” he announced, 
“Hurry up, son.” 

“An’ if I was to give you a five dollar 
bill how much change would I get?” 

“Two dollars and sixty-four cents,” 
said the grocer impatiently. “Come on, 
I’m in a hurry.” 

“Oh, I don’t want to buy them,” said 
the lad as he disappeared through the 
door. “That’s our arithmetic lesson for 
tomorrow an’ I couldn't work it. 


He Knew What He Wanted. 

The difficulties of learning and using 
a new language are many and the un¬ 
fortunate Norwegian in the story must 
have felt that his own efforts were par¬ 
ticularly unsuccessful. 

A druggist was obliged to be absent 
from his store one day and his wife took 
his place. A large Norwegian, who 
spoke English with difficulty, entered 
and said: “Hi owe de firm fifty cents.” 

“Very well,” said the druggist's wife, 
“just pay it to me and it will be all 
right.” 

“Hi owe de firm fifty cents.” 

“Yes, I understand. If you are afraid, 
I will give you a receipt tor it.” 

The man looked at her in astonish¬ 
ment and walked out without a word. 
Pretty soon he returned with a fellow 
countryman, whose command of Eng¬ 
lish was a little better, and who inter¬ 
preted his friend's remark by explaining, 
“He wants fifty cents' worth of iodo¬ 
form.” 
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What Chance Has Fido Now? 

There is a new dog wagon on the 
streets of St. Louis, says the Post Dis¬ 
patch of that city. Not a vehicle from 
which “hot dogs,” otherwise known as 
frankfurters, are sold, but a dark green 
Little Giant motor cart in which un¬ 
licensed animals are gaftiered up and 
carried to the pound. 

The car was purchased from the Corby 
Supply Co., agents for the Little Giant 
truck in St. Louis. 

The new motor car is doing the work 
which has been done by several teams 
and wagons. It covers a large part of 
the city each day. 

The dogcatchers will be paid a salary 
of $17 a week, instead of a bonus for 
each dog caught, as under the former 
system. 

This is proving an economical method 
of ridding the city of unlicensed dogs, 
says Marshal Mohrstadt. The auto en¬ 
ables the dogcatchers to move so rap¬ 
idly that the catchers reach a neighbor¬ 


hood before residents have time to tie 
up their unlicensed pets. 

The wagon bed has doors on top 
through which the dogs are put inside, 
and steps on the rear are provided for 
the men with the wire nooses. It has a 
capacity of 60 dogs, all of which goes 
to show that there is a Little Giant for 
every business. 


Bad Walking. 

An aged colored man, of the “Unc” 
Rasmus type, shambled into a shoe store 
in Thomasville, Ga., and asked for a pair 
of boots. 

“What's the matter, uncle?” asked the 
clerk. “You never wore a pair of shoes 
in your life.” 

“No, sir,” said the old darkey, scratch¬ 
ing his woolly head; “dat Ah ain't. Ah 
ain't neber had no shoes on in mah life, 
but sense dis hear probishun done gone 
int' effeck, de woods is so full ub bot¬ 
tles dat a well-meanin' niggah kain't 
keep from manglin’ his feet.” 
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Home of the Little Giant Truck, Chicago Heights, Ill. Photo was taken on the 
day of the local business men’s picnic, when a number of Little Giants took part 
in the parade. 


Farming With a Plug Drill. 

In Connecticut and some other parts 
of New England where blasting is 
Nature’s first law, it requires the alchemy 
of genius to transform a vista of bould¬ 
ers and quarry land into fertile farms. 
Frank R. Ayer of Norwich, Conn., typi¬ 
fies this spirit of alchemy. With the aid 
of a plug drill, a “rig (shown in middle 
view, opposite page) and a whole lot of 
pluck, patience and perseverance, he has 
been able to break up and remove a sea 
of boulders as shown at the top of the 
page, and leave it in clean, productive 
condition, as shown at the foot of the 
page. 

The idea of using a rig of this de¬ 
scription came to Mr. Ayer after having 
spent many years with his father drill¬ 
ing by hand to clear the land. The rig 
has proven profitable in other ways, as 
he has done work for the city of Nor¬ 


wich in drilling for pipe lines for the 
water department. 

The portable air compressing outfit he 
uses consists of a 10-horse power air 
cooled double cylinder engine 'and a 
Caldwell air cooled air compressor. 


A Practical American. 

She had returned from a tour through 
Italy with her father who informed a 
friend that he liked all the Italian cities, 
but most of all he loved Venice. 

“Ah, Venice, to be sure!*’ said the 
friend. “I can readily understand that 
your father would like Venice, with its 
gondolas, and St. Mark’s and Michel¬ 
angelos.” 

“Oh, no,” the young lady interrupted, 
“it wasn’t that. He liked it because he 
could sit in the hotel and fish from the 
window.” 
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Ideal Power Gets First Hand Informa¬ 
tion on Present Conditions in China. 

Reading the daily newspaper accounts 
of the struggles between the rebels and 
the new republican government in China 
has benumbed our abilities to appreciate 
the real conditions there, particularly 
with respect to the merchant and trader. 

The following letter, just received 
from a special representative in Canton, 
sets forth vividly what the manufactur¬ 
er’s representative in China is up against: 

“The long drawn out fight that has 
stood in the way of the business inter¬ 
ests of the province of Kwongtung has 
at last commenced to be looked upon as 
history, as during the month the 72 
guilds of the city of Canton had peti¬ 
tioned the Tu Tuh that unless conditions 
were changed the shops of the mer¬ 
chants composing the different guilds 
would close their doors within the next 
five weeks and suspend all business. 
This, together with the strong pressure 
that was being brought upon the local 
officials, was too much for them to stand 
so in face of it all Tu Tuh Wu Han Man 
ran away and is now in hiding in the 
Portuguese port of Macao, which is sup¬ 
posed to be the hiding place also of the 
once famous Sun Yat Sen, and as it has 
been the party headed by these two gen¬ 
tlemen that has been standing in the 
way of all matters that threatened the 
government under President Yuan, mer¬ 
chants generally look upon the change 
with favor. But in cases of this kind in 


China it generally takes weeks, months 
and sometimes years before a new set 
of officials can be installed and matters 
once more assume their normal rela¬ 
tions, and it is this period that we are 
going through at this time, and while 
the Peking government has appointed 
two good men to take up the dual posi¬ 
tions here, neither of them has as yet 
assumed his post. On the other hand 
they have put ultimatums and conditions 
before the Peking government setting 
forth the conditions upon which they 
will take up the posts, and as yet we 
cannot see any definite settlement of the 
existing state of affairs, and until this 
has been fixed up and once more pro¬ 
tection established we cannot look for 
business to go ahead. To travel and go 
away into the interior at this time is a 
very dangerous undertaking. The pirates 
would soon mackfc trouble for you, as 
they have their camps now within five 
miles of the city and the daily pirating 
of steamers and crafts not even except¬ 
ing those that fly a foreign flag is of 
daily occurrence. To ship cargo into 
the interior is now an impossibility and 
only three weeks ago we were shipping 
a boat full of pumps to go up the West 
river for irrigation work and had it held 
up for several days for ransom, and any 
wealthy Chinese that are caught travel¬ 
ing are taken and held for ransom as 
well. So you will see that naturally the 
only thing that is being sold now is the 
foodstuffs, etc., coming into this port, 
and we cannot look for any new busi¬ 
ness until we can get away after it, and 
peace and protection once more be es¬ 
tablished.” 


Bi-Plane Song. 

A bi-plane falls near city walls. 

From snowy clouds. The same old 
story. 

Another shakes across the lakes 

And drops its birdman, limp and gory. 

Go, bi-plane—go! Beat the world’s rec¬ 
ord, flying! 

Goi, bi-plane! Answer, birdmen! Try 
ing, trying, dying. 

—Fanny Byrne. 
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Apprenticeship. 

By Hi Sibley. 

When a young man is about fwo years 
old he hasn’t yet begun to think of what 
trade he wants to follow when he gets 
older—his mind is on his meals, mostly 
—frequent and regular ones. At six, if 
he thinks of any trade at all, he aspires 
to be a scissors grinder or a cowboy 
or a pirate. Ten years later, when he 



seriously looks about for a line of work 
to follow,-he covets the position of that 
immaculate creature who dispenses 
chocolate sodas behind an ornate marble 
fountain, or perhaps he envies the nat¬ 
tily dressed young chap who sells neck¬ 
ties and shirts. And again, if he has 
plenty of red corpuscles in his blood, he 
wants to be a chauffeur. He doesn’t stop 
to consider that after ten years of dis¬ 
pensing or selling or chauffing the 
glamor is quite all worn off and he is 
about where he started. 

But few of the boys aspire to be ma¬ 
chinists. There isn’t anything about a 
machinist’s job that appeals to them. 
The prospect of sitting all day before a 
noisy, greasy machine tapping nuts when 
they would much prefer—at that age— 


to be out batting flies or catching suck¬ 
ers, is not at all alluring. The hours 
are long, and while the work is not hard, 
it is often monotonous. Being impatient, 
the average young man cannot see how 
he is learning much by doing the same 
thing over day after day for six months. 
He knows that if he had his own way 
about it, he would be a skilled mechanic 
inside of thirty days. 

With mingled emotions I recall my 
own apprenticeship. It covered a period 
of three weeks. In that time I learned 
the trade from soup to nuts and back 
again. In fact, my training was so thor¬ 
ough that even now, years afterward, 
I can step into any machine shop and 
pick out an arbor press or a shaft hanger 
without the least hesitation. Of course, 
I will admit that everyone doesn’t learn 
that fast, but you see I was pushed 
through more rapidly than most of them. 
My foreman was mighty strong on the 
push—he never let up until I reached the 
front door. Then he told me that I ought 
to go to some big plant and start in 
right at the top. He didn’t have any 
position to offer a man of my caliber. 

Still following the trade? Oh, mercy 
no! I write the “Household Hints” for 
a country newspaper. In my spare time 
I earn a little extra money selling hole- 
proof hose—for gardens and lawns, I 
mean. But to return to our subject. 
My first job, as I recall, was drilling oil 
holes in feed brackets. This work was 
done on a sensitive drill. It was the 
most sensitive drill I ever saw. If it was 
not humored and.petted it would hump 
up its back and pout and refuse to do 
any work at all. Moreover, the holes 
had to be drilled in at an angle and the 
point of the drill had a tendency to slide 
all over the place before it took “a-holt,” 
and then before it was half way through 
the metal, it would cramp and break. 
I explained to the foreman that I could 
turn out lots more work and do a better 
job by drilling at right angles in a dif¬ 
ferent spot, and he complimented my 
intelligence and remarked that to be a 
success an oil hole must lead to the de¬ 
partment of the interior, whereas in my 
plan the hole would only penetrate some 
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of the superficial tissue and not lead any¬ 
where in particular. 

In due time I. got so I could shoot the 
holes through where they belonged, but 
the belt kept slipping on the machine 
every now and then; so I devised an in¬ 
genious belt shifter that would throw on 
when the feed lever was pulled down, 
and shift back when the lever was raised. 
When the foreman came around and 
took one look at the shifter, he mumbled 
something about my being “too darn 
bright for this place,” and set me to 
work trucking castings. A few days of 
this gave me a chance to reflect on the 
futility of trying to learn how to be a 
machinist, and I was just about to leave 
and try to get a job in the bluing works, 
when I was shifted to a miller. Then I 
took more interest in my chosen trade. 
That miller was a lot of fun. My first job 
did not require such an awful lot of skill, 
because the foreman set up the work— 
brass bars to be slotted—showed me 
how to start and stop the machine, and 
that is* all there was to it. But it got 
tiresome after a while, so I put in a few 
extra slots in some bars one day to* im¬ 
prove their appearance, but I guess it 
was not just the right thing to do. The 
foreman was displeased. More than 
that, he was very angry. In no uncertain 
terms he told me to go to the office and 
get my $3 and never show up again. 
He was a husky foreman, so I took his 
advice. Well, that put an end to my 
mechanical career, but when I look 
around and see tjie boys who started out 
with me, and who stuck to it and in con¬ 
sequence are drawing $3 and $4 a day. 
it furnishes a lot of food for thought.— 
American Machinist. 


The Smiths Have Nothing on These. 

At a regular mass meeting of the 
Scandinavians in South Minneapolis a 
few nights since, the pastor, having heard 
that one John Johnson wanted to join 
the church, said, “Will John Johnson, 
if present, please stand up?” Nearly all 
the men present stood up. The bewil¬ 
dered preacher looked around awhile, 
and then said: “You may sit down, 
Mr. Johnson. I will call a meeting of 
''ou some time next week.” 


What is Efficiency? 

Harrington Emerson, the efficiency 
expert, was in Detroit recently and gave 
an address before a large company of 
business men. 

In describing the movement for great¬ 
er efficiency in daily operations, he said 
that efficiency is confounded by many 
with strenuousness, which is not ef¬ 
ficiency, for strenuousness is the ac¬ 
complishment of a slightly greater result 
by a very much greater effort, while ef¬ 
ficiency is the accomplishment of a very 
much greater result by very much less 
\ effort. 

Neither should efficiency, he said, be 
confounded with system, which not only 
is not efficiency, but often is an obstacle 
to efficiency, nor can efficiency presume 
to rest upon the intensified use of such 
crude instruments as land, labor and 
capital. The point to be remembered, 
said Mr. Emerson, is that efficiency rests 
upon ideas and the use of imagination, 
and therefore is imaginative, not mere 
strenuousness and not mere system, but 
rather the gift which enables us, by in¬ 
tensified thinking, to accomplish a maxi¬ 
mum with the least effort.' ^ 

He said efficiency requires ideals, com¬ 
mon sense, competent counsel, discipline, 
a square deal, reliability, planning, sched¬ 
uling of operations, standardized condi¬ 
tions, standardized operation, and sys¬ 
tem of awards in order to reach its high¬ 
est point. 

As illustrative of the fact that system 
is not efficiency, he told of a young doc¬ 
tor who during the Spanish-American 
war was sent to Cuba, where he found 
in the hospital men dying of wounds, of 
typhoid and of yellow fever. There was 
no quinine or other medicines and no 
dressings, and in a frenzy of anxiety he 
hurried a demand to Washington. 

He waited with impatience for the re¬ 
turn of the vessel with the supplies which 
he had ordered to save the lives of the 
dying soldiers. When the vessel came 
he found this letter: “What you ordered 
requires ‘Form 23* and you have written 
the requisition on ‘Form 25/ Please 
make order out again on the correct 
form and send it to us, so we can fill 
order.” 
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How the Ports Are Milled in Piston 
Valves of Little Giant Drills. 

The milling fixture shown above is for 
holding the small piston Valve shown, 
while the ports are being milled on op¬ 
posite sides, so as to connect with the 
main central port which runs part way 
through the valve. With the piece in 
position as at A, the swinging damp B 
is moved into a vertical position and the 
piece tightened by means of the small 
clamp C. 

The table is then fed against the cut¬ 
ter and the opening milled on the other 
end of the valve, a slot which cannot be 
seen being provided to allow the cutter 
to feed into the proper depth. The cen¬ 
tral portion of the fixture-is then swung 
half way rouqd, or through an arc of 
180 deg., under control of the index pin 
D. This brings the slot opposite a mill¬ 
ing cutter and the work is again fed in, 
so that the other port can be milled as 
shown. 


School Friends. 

The conductor of a western freight 
train saw a tramp stealing a ride on one 
of the forward cars. He told a brake- 
man in the caboose to go up and put the 
man off at the first stop. When .the 
brakeman approached the tramp the lat¬ 
ter waved, a big revolver and told him to 
get away. 

“Did you get rid of him?” the con¬ 
ductor asked when the train was under 
motion again. 

“I hadn’t the heart,” was the reply. 
“He turned out to be an old school 
friend of mine.” 

“I’ll take care of him,” said the con¬ 
ductor, as he started over the tops of 
the cars. 

When the train had again started the 
brakeman came and said: 

“Well, is he off?” 

“No, he turned out to be an old school 
friend of mine, too,” replied the con¬ 
ductor. 
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He Never Spoke Again. 

The following story is told of a ven¬ 
triloquist, now famous; but at the time 
of this incident he was so poor that he 
used to walk between the places where - 
he was to appear. On one of these tours 
he picked up a miserable little dog be¬ 
cause it looked so much like he felt. 
The story will explain what became of 
the dog. 

The first house he came to was an inn, 
and, of course, he wanted a drink. He 
had no money, but went in anyhow, to 
see what he could do. 

The proprietor said: “Well, what will 
you take?” He said: “I’ll take a little 
whiskey.” And then, turning to the dog, 
he asked: “What will you have?” The 
answer came very promptly, “I’ll take 
a ham sandwich.” The publican was so 
surprised he almost fainted. He looked 
at the dog a moment, and then asked: 
“What did you say?” The dog replied: 
“I said I’d take a ham sandwich.” Mine 
host thought it wonderful that a dog 
should be able to talk, and asked who 
had trained him, how long it had taken, 
and wound up with: “How much will 
you take for him?” “Oh,” replied Mr. 
Ventriloquist, “I wouldn’t sell him at 
any price, but I am a little hard up and 
if you will lend me ten dollars I will 
leave him with you until I bring back 
the money.” “All right,” was the reply. 
“I just want him for a little while, so 
I can show him to some people I know 
around here.” So everything was set¬ 
tled, the money paid, the dog left with 
the proprietor, and as the ventriloquist 
went out he turned and waved his hand 
to the dog and said: “Well, goocKbye, 
Jack, I’ll come back soon.” The dog 
looked at him, and said: “You mean, 
despicable man, to sell me for ten dol¬ 
lars, after all I’ve done for you! So 
help me, Moses, I’ll never speak another 
word as long as I live.” And he didn’t. 


In Kentucky. 

“How about the pockets?” asked the 
tailor. 

“Quart size, please,” directed the man. 
—Louisville Courier-Journal. 


Bertha. 

By C. I. H. 

’Twould give my heart a merry time 
If I could but unearth—a 
A word that with my love would rhyme; 
You see her name is Bertha. 

Should I succeed my chest would swell 
With pride to prodigious girth—a, 

But who has written or heard tell 
Of a word that rhymes with Bertha. 

That she’s unique I will confess, 

For language has a dearth—a 
Of words or phrases that express 
The loveliness of Bertha. 

In vain I’ve offered piles of gold 
For the word that tells her worth—a; 
Why don’t the dictionaries hold 
The word that rhymes with Bertha. 

My vision will be sad and blurred, 
There’ll be no joy or mirth—a 
Until I find the magic word 
That rhymes and chimes with Bertha. 

For it I’ll seek from Cobble’s Creek 
To the shores of the Frith of Firth—a— 
What none hath deigned or dared to 
speak, 

The word that rhymes with Bertha. 


An Affair of States. 

A charming Miss, garbed Ala', mode 
Approached a bosky Del. 

A Mass, of brush beside the road 
Ore.-turned her, and she fell. 

“Ah, what a fix I Minn.,” she cries 
(The Ariz. filled with shrieks). 

“Ind. deed I’m hurt, I Kan. not rise, 
“Now I’ll be Ill. for weeks!” 

Tenn. paces from the wailing maid 
There walked a young Md. 

“Stay where you R. I.’ll give you aid,” 
He called, “Just count on Me.” 

“O, send for Pa.,” she moaned; but he 
Picked up the fainting Miss. 

She played her Conn, game skilfully, 
They’re married now, I Wis. 

—Life. 
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It’s a short lane that isn’t tainted with 
gasoline. 


"Dead Game Sport” is a most expen 
sive title. 


It is natural for some women to act 
unnatural. 


Love based o n pit y is apt to come v>i.t 
in the laundry. 


Getting a husband is an art; keeping 
him is a domestic problem. 


A warm friend is one who is willing to • 
divide his cold cash with us. 


The course of true love often leads to 
matrimony. 


A kiss in the dark may be a divine 
spark, or it may be a mistake. 


You can generally get around people 
you can see through. 


It's easy to induce luck to come our 
way—if it is hard luck. 

The supply of after dinner speakers al 
ways exceeds the demand. 


Complicating the situation, the kicker 
is nearly always headstrong. 


A woman isn’t always true to her col¬ 
or, even when she applies it herself. 


Every time a woman takes the conceit 
out of a man she adds to her own. 


You seldom see a successful business 
man who boasts of being a thorough¬ 
bred. 


Once in a while a man doesn’t forget 
his old friends after acquiring wealth 
and fame. 


Give the old fashioned woman the lye 
and she will make a batch of soap. 


Orchestras in some hotel dining rooms 
are useful when the guests eat soup. 


If a man has no brains there’s noth¬ 
ing in his head to cause him to know it. 


There are times when a man feels that 
he either has no friends or too many. 


Even if a man does have fairly good 
sense, he can easily write a few love 
letters. 


The average young woman is willing 
to marry a brainy man if she can’t do 
any better. 


The woman who goes around lectur¬ 
ing about the way to make home happy 
doesn’t fool anybody. 


It takes a wife with true faith to brag 
about her husband’s ability, even when 
she doesn’t believe in it herself. 


We admire a woman who prides her¬ 
self on her ability to understand things 
without giving them a thought. 
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Thirty-Six Hours Under Water—A Novel Type 
of Submarine Built with Pneumatic Tools 


One of the conundrums that was put 
to every schoolbby twenty years ago 
was this: Which would you rather, suf¬ 
fer death in a railroad accident or go 
down with a ship at sea? This was the 
proper answer to the cheerful question: 
Railroad accident; because if you get 
killed in a railroad accident, there you 


are, but if you down with a ship where 
are you? 

Since those days airships and aero¬ 
planes and submarine boats have been 
added to the practical means of trans¬ 
portation, and the conundrum has not 
kept up with the times. 

A few weeks ago the newspapers 
contained telegraphic dispatches sent 
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directly from a craft at the bottom of 
Long Beach Harbor, California. The 
Scientific American describes the boat 
as follows: The vessel was a sub¬ 
marine that was endeavoring to estab¬ 
lish a world’s record for submergence 
by staying down thirty-six hours as 
against the record then held by the 
“Octopus,” which in 1907 remained un¬ 
der water twenty-four hours. The new 
sub-marine sank at 11 a. m. on Monday 
and promptly at 5 p. m. Tuesday rose 
to the surface with a new endurance 
record. It contained a crew of six men 
who were not in the least affected by 
their long imprisonment. Throughout 
the test they were able ^to communi¬ 
cate with the outside world by means 
of a cable. 

The sub-marine is a seventy-five foot 
craft with 7.5-foot beam, with a depth 
of 9 l / 2 feet from the bottom of the keel 
to the top of its superstructure. The 
propelling machinery consists of two 
110-horsepower Buffalo gasoline (petrol) 
engines, turning 900 revolutions per 
minute at full speed. The boat is also 
equipped with an air compressor, and 
flasks for storing up 36,000 cubic feet 
of air at a pressure of 3,000 pounds. It 
weights forty-three tons. 

It differs materially from the more 
familiar types, the most striking inno¬ 
vation being the position of the propel¬ 
lers near the bow. It is claimed that 
by thus pulling instead of pushing the 


vessel through the water the tendency 
to dive too abruptly is eliminated. 

The inventor is John M. Cage, who 
has been studying the building of sub¬ 
marines for many years and believes 
that his model will prove superior in 
many respects to those now in use. He 
claims a speed of from seventeen to 
eighteen knots for his vessel, running 
submerged, with a maximum speed on 
the surface of about sixteen knots. 
There are various automatic controls 
for ventilating, regulating the depth, 
maintaining stability and steering,. but 
the details of these devices are with¬ 
held pending the issue of patents. The 
nature of some of them may be observ¬ 
ed in the photographs, as for instance, 
the rudder, which resembles that of an 
aeroplane, the projection along the top 
of the craft resembling the dorsal fin of 
a fish, etc. 

A very important feature is the elimi¬ 
nation of storage batteries, as the ves¬ 
sel is operated by gas engines, used 
during submergence as well as while 
on the surface. Two gasoline engines 
are used, each developing 110 horse¬ 
power. By a device of unique construc¬ 
tion, the exhaust from the engines is ex¬ 
pelled from the sub-marine, while run¬ 
ning under water, and an advantage of 
this system is that greater speed is ob¬ 
tainable while submerged than when 
running on the surface. Of course the 
use of gas engines under water necessi- 
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tates the operation of a device to dis¬ 
charge the exhaust so completely that 
the air will not be vitiated, and the in¬ 
ventor’s tests seem to indicate that he 
has solved that problem. 

On March 26 a test run was made at 
Long Beach with the following result: 
The boat was submerged to a depth of 
eighteen feet in a thirty-foot depth of 
water and was found to respond per¬ 
fectly to her horizontal and vertical 
rudders, sinking bow first or stern first 
at will of the inventor, or rising and 
sinking on even keel. Three men made 
the initial trip, Mr. Cage, Chief Engi¬ 
neer Allen Hoar and Assistant Engineer 
Clifford Hauenstein. Later in the day 
some newspaper men were taken on a 
trial trip, and they also reported the 
success of the engine operations and the 
purity of the air while they were sub¬ 
merged and the absence of gasoline 
fumes. Of course no tests for speed 
were made while in the harbor, but it 
is believed that records in that line 
will be made owing to the novel fea¬ 
tures in the general outline, position of 
the propellers and devices for securing 
maximum power from the engines. 

Regarding the feature of elimination 
of gas fumes, Mr. Cage says: “By our 
mechanical means we have run the en¬ 
gines, exhausting overboard against a 
back pressure of 12J4 pounds, all the 
while maintaining a vacuum on the en¬ 
gine exhaust of 23^2 inches. We have 
also run the engines under water with 
the valve on the outboard exhaust clos¬ 
ed down until the gage showed a back 
pressure of 150 pounds, corresponding 
to a depth of water of over 300 feet, and 


The Chicago Pneumatic Tool Com¬ 
pany has just issued a Bulletin, No. 148, 
on Valveless Hand Drills and Portable 
Gasoline Compressors, from which the 
following extracts indicating its pur¬ 


at that pressure run the engine for 
thirty minutes, always showing a vacu¬ 
um of six inches on the engines. This 
test showed no appreciable load on the 
engines.” 

The novel craft was built at a cost of 
about $70,000, and was constructed part¬ 
ly by the Craig Ship Building Company 
at Long Beach and completed in the 
yard of the Los Angeles Sub-marine 
Boat Company. 

In addition to its value as a war craft 
Mr. Cage and his associates believe 
that there are great commercial possi¬ 
bilities in a vessel designed for the 
recovery of sunken treasure, and of 
course records are extant of countless 
millions of dollars in gold that have 
been lost in wrecked ships, and in many 
cases the position of the wrecks is 
known with sufficient accuracy for a 
submarine to locate them. Regarding 
this, the inventor says: “We propose 
to build a boat capable of being sub¬ 
merged to a depth of 1,000 feet with per¬ 
fect safety, and with a lifting capacity 
of seventy-five tons. With grappling 
hooks, or clam-shell dredger, and with 
lan.e and powerful arc lights installed 
in the bottom of the boat, it would be a 
feasible undertaking for men within the 
submarine to work effectively in recov¬ 
ering sunken treasure.” 

In the construction of this wonderful 
boat all of the chipping, calking and 
riveting was done with Boyer Pneu¬ 
matic Hammers. Mr. Cage also tells us 
that the Boyer Holder On plays an im¬ 
portant part in the automatic control of 
the boat. 


pose and scope have been taken: 

“The Chicago Valveless Hand Drill” 
was first placed on the market some six 
years ago and since then we have put 
thousands of them in successful opera- 
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Chicago Hand Drills Drilling Rock in the Sinking of Trenches for Sewers, 
Gas Mains, Etc., on Site of Old Morris Race Track, New York City, 
Which Is Now Being Laid Out Into Building Lots and Streets. 
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‘Chicago Pneumatic” Gasoline Engine Driven Compressor, Used for Operating Hand Drills on Old Boston Road. 

J. B. Maletesta, New York City, Contractor. 
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tion. It is a sturdy little “All Steel” 
machine, made for hard servnce. In 
actual service it has proven itself a 
superior machine because it does so 
much work and costs so little to oper¬ 
ate and maintain. 

The advantages of the “Valveless” 
construction are so well known and are 
so generally recognized that it is un¬ 
necessary to repeat them here at length, 
other than to say that by having the pis¬ 
ton act as its own valve the Chicago 
Valveless Hand Drill not only saves in 
air, but strikes a very hard and a very 
fast blow on the steel, all of which 
makes for fast drilling. 

As will be seen in the sectional illus¬ 
tration the Chicago Valveless Hand 
Drill consists of only three pieces; the 
cylinder, the piston and the handle, plus 
a bushing for holding the drill steel, a 
collar to lock the handle and a nipple 
for the air hose. Nothing could be sim¬ 
pler; nothing more effective. 

The piston, which is a solid piece of 
steel, hardened and ground all over, 
weighs three pounds and strikes 2,000 
blows a minute on the head of the drill 
steel. It also takes the place of a valve, 
the elimination of which is commend¬ 
able because of the cost as well as be • 
cause of the trouble most valves cause. 

The heavy piston and great speed at 
which each blow is delivered accounts 
for the fast drilling records made every¬ 
where by the Chicago Valveless Hand 
Drill, and it is nothing unusual for it to 
drill 5 to 6 inches per minute. We have 
even known it to drill holes 10 to 12 feet 
in depth, although 6 foot holes are con¬ 
sidered the economical limit. 

Hollow drill steels are used and the 


rock cuttings are removed from the 
bottom of the hole by a portion of the 
exhaust air passing down through the 
hole in the steel and escaping at the bii 
end of it. In that way the bottom of 
the hole being drilled is always kept 
clear of rock cuttings and there is no 
necessity for stopping the drilling to 
clean the hole. 

When desired the extension handle 
shown in the illustration on front cover 
may be removed from the drill and the 
machine rotated by the “D” Spade Han¬ 
dle, which permits operating close to 
the wall or in corners. 

The Chicago Valveless Hand Drill is 
intended to be operated with compress¬ 
ed air, the higher the pressure, of 
course, the better being the results. It 
will also operate with steam, but be¬ 
cause of the discomfort to the operator, 
due to the heat of the steam and the in¬ 
ability to keep the exhaust away from 
the man, we do not recommend its use. 

With reference to the compressor, 
they have this to say: 

Pneumatic tools have revolutionized 
shop methods by making it possible to 
convey the machine to the work in¬ 
stead of bringing the work to the ma¬ 
chine. 

The automobile made the gas engine 
practicable in the hands of inexperi¬ 
enced persons remote from the base of 
supplies. In the “Chicago Pneumatic” 
Gasoline Driven Compressor the gaso¬ 
line engine with all of its advantages is 
presented in its highest efficiency. The 
combination consists of the engine 
direct connected to an. air compressor 
securely placed upon a truck mounted 
air receiver. The outfit represents the 
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A Hallowe’en Suggestion.—How a Little Giant Took Part in a Hallowe’en Celebration. 


last word in compressor portability pro¬ 
viding compressed air when you want it, 
where you want it, and and as you 
want it. 

It is a simple compressor outfit, auto¬ 
matically regulated and needs no ex¬ 
pert attendance. It is moderate in first 
cost and economical in gasoline con¬ 
sumption. Cartage of wood, coal or 
ashes is eliminated. No electricity or 
other source of power supply is re¬ 
quired. 


Riveting Pressures. 

The Engineering Record recently pub¬ 
lished an article on riveting pressures 
and temperatures which, while some¬ 
what technical, presents the results of 
some interesting tests. The experi¬ 
ments were made with compression riv¬ 
eters on button head rivets. Messrs. 
E. D. Hayes and W. L. Edwards of the 
Rose Polytechnic School conducted the 
test. 

The pressure exerted by the dies on 
the rivet heads were computed from the 
observed deflections in the jaws of the 
riveting machine and were magnified 
•lit times by a pantograph with a pen¬ 


cil recording on a steam-engine indica¬ 
tor drum. 

The pantograph was calibrated to de¬ 
termine the tensile displacement corre¬ 
sponding to a given force in the dies 
and the result was plotted on cross- 
section paper, with the actual pressures 
as abscissae and the tensile displace¬ 
ment as ordinates, the result being a 
line with a very slight upward curve. 

A 26-in. portable bridge-riveting ma¬ 
chine with toggle-driven dies was sus¬ 
pended with the axis of the dies verti¬ 
cal and in such a position that the heads 
of the Rhiele testing machine were be¬ 
tween the die holders and transmitted 
their stress to them through conical 
bearings calculated to insure alignment. 

After calibration the riveting machine 
was removed from the testing machine 
and suspended in a similar position dur¬ 
ing the remainder of the experiment. 
Another series of tests was made to 
determine the difference between the 
actual and theoretical pressures at dif¬ 
ferent points of the stroke, correspond¬ 
ing curves were plotted from the results 
and an efficiency curve was laid out 
showing that the efficiency increased 
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Mr. Earl S. Ford, agent for the Little Giant, 'Grafton, W. Va., sends in this 
photograph. The two Little Giant loads of church picnickers were hauled three 
miles out to Mr. Morgan's farm in the morning, and after doing a full day’s 
work, went after their loads in the evening. 


throughout the plunger stroke until the 
last, when the theoretical pressure be¬ 
comes infinite and the efficiency be¬ 
comes zero. The maximum efficiency 
obtained was 62 per cent, which it was 
thought may have been partly due to 
the newness of the machine. 

The rivets were driven through sev¬ 
eral thicknesses of steel plates clamped 
together and drilled 1/16. in. larger than 
the diameter of the cold rivet. They 
were heated in a portable forge with a 
halnd blower to temperatures varying 
from 1,100 to 2,700 deg. Fahr., as deter¬ 
mined by a pyrometer embedded in the 
fire close to the rivet, the latter being 
kept there long enough to acquire the 
temperature of the fire. It was believed 
that the drop in temperature between 
the forge and the riveting machine did 
not exceed 200 deg. 

All of the rivets were of standard 
lengths and had enough material to fur¬ 
nish a little excess steel in the head. 
The grips of the rivets varied from $4 
to 1 Yz in. The shortest ones filled the 
holes completely, which was not the 
case with some of the' longest ones. 
No loose rivets were found, and when 


some of the rivets were sawed through 
it was noticed that the very hot rivets 
had not filled the holes any better than 
some of the coldest ones. It was noted 
that the pressure did not increase in any 
large ratio as the plate thickness in¬ 
creased. 


The lowest pressures, which caused 
many to completely fill the holes where 
the rivets gripped two plates whose 
combined thickness was about equal to 
the diameter of the rivets, were about 
as follows: For 1-in. rivets, 82,000 lb.; 
7^-in. rivets, 70,000 lb.; Ya- in. rivets, 60,- 
000 lb.; ^-in. rivets, 35,000 lb. 

Of the 53 rivets driven, fourteen ^4-in. 
rivets were driven at an average tem¬ 
perature of 1,914 deg. and an average 
pressure of 65,357 lb. and in an average 
time of 11 seconds each. Seventeen %- 
in. rivets were driven at an average tem¬ 
perature of 1,935 deg., 58,823 lb. pres¬ 
sure and 8 seconds time; fifteen Ya^ in. 
rivets at 2,120 deg. temperature, 74,600 
lb. pressure, and 11.7 seconds time; 
three 1-in. rivets, 2,400 deg. temperature, 
53,000 lb. pressure and 20 seconds time; 
four 54-in. rivets at an average pres¬ 
sure of 53,500 Ih. 
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Auto Trucks Should Be Rewarded, Not 
Taxed—Another View of the 
Truck Problem. 

Every motor truck that comes into 
use means the banishment from the 
city of at least two horses, and oftener 
of four or six. That, in turn, means re¬ 
ducing to that extent the difficulty and 
expense of keeping the streets of the 
city clean and protecting its inhabitants 
from filth-fostered diseases, which are 
many. 

There is no need to deny that the 
horse is a noble animal and faithful ser¬ 
vant. As a matter of fact, of course, 
he isn’t particularly noble, and his al¬ 
leged fidelity is only a product of 
anthropomorphizing imaginations — of 
what used to be called “nature-faking.” 
There is no profit, however, in dwelling 
on these unpopular truths. Better to ad¬ 
mit, frankly, that the services of horses 
to humanity have been enormous, to 
pass lightly over the demoralizing ef¬ 
fect which men have always suffered 
from close association with them, and 
to put a note of sorrow as sincere as 
may be in saying that as fellow-residents 
of a city they are numbered among un¬ 
desirables and tolerable only from, neces¬ 
sity. 

The automobile began and carried far 
the banishment of horses from cities, 
and the motor truck is continuing the 
good work and promises to complete it 
in time. The time would be the shorter 
if the process of substitution were en¬ 
couraged by rewards instead of dis¬ 


couraged by taxes. .When the horses 
are all gone, street cleaning will be a 
cheap and easy task, compared with 
what it is now, and as soon as we stop 
making pavements adjusted to equine 
convenience, and show judicious regard 
for the peculiarities of modern traffic, 
there will be practically no street clean¬ 
ing, properly so called, to do—will not, 
that is, if we can train ourselves to bet¬ 
ter manners and higher aesthetic stand¬ 
ards. And that is probably possible. 



New First National Bank Building, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

The International Steel Erection Co. 
has completed its work on the new 
First National Bank Building, Mil¬ 
waukee, Wis. Mr. J. P. Seymour, super¬ 
intendent, says that Chicago Pneumatic 
tools were used • exclusively. A “Chi¬ 
cago Pneumatic” 7x10 Gasoline Driven 
Compressor, with the help of a small 
electric compressor, furnished the air 
for nine No. 80 Boyer Hammers and 
one Little Giant Drill. The view above 
given shows the structure as it appeared 
on June 5. 
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This Little Giant truck is owned by 
J. W. Emrick of Visalia, Calif. It is 
shown loaded with 1985 pounds of gas 
meters,—250 meters in all—which he 
hauled from Visalia to Tulare, a dis¬ 
tance of 12 miles, in one hour and fif¬ 
teen minutes. He could have made 
better time, but on account of the load 
being top heavy, he had to operate the 
car slowly and carefully. 


I would like to live in a great city all 
my vigorous life. But I would like to 
grow old and die in the little country 
town, where the neighbors would come 
in and ask after me in the last days, 
follow me kindly to the churchyard, 
when I was gone, and come back for a 
little tender touch of comfort to those 
who were left behind.—John Temple 
Graves. 



New "Safety” Throttle for Little Giant Drills. 


In order to meet the demands of the 
"Safety First’* movement, Mie • Chicago 
Pneumatic Tool Company has brought 
out a safety throttle which may be ap¬ 
plied to their Little Giant Drills of these 


sizes: “C,” "D,” "E” and Nos. 1 and 2, 
Improved Ball Bearing Drills. This 
valve is operated by a spring lever and 
is held open by the hand that grips the 
throttle, automatically and instantly 
closing when the hand is removed. 
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On the Occasion of an American Girl 

Presenting a Bunch of Shamrocks 
to a Milesian. 

Japers, 'tis proud as a prince I am 
wearin’ 

Erin's own native emblem of emerald 
green, 

And what makes the dear sprig to me 
doubly endearin', 

Na back lish, 'tis the gift of an Amer¬ 
ican queen. 

Not a Saint would our Patrick be, had 
he but met her. 

Enthroned in her beauty ’mong Erin’s 
green hills, 

The heart would cease throbbing ere he 
could forget her, 

The sunbeams cease kissing earth’s 
fountains and rills, 

Even Erin’s sweet music lose the sad 
note that thrills. 


Where the West Begins. 

Out where the handclasp’s a little 
stronger, 

Out where a smile dwells a little longer, 
That’s where the West begins, 

Out where the sun is a little brighter. 

Where the snows that fall are a trifle 
whiter, 

Where the bonds of home are a wee bit 
tighter, 

That’s where the West begins. 

Out where the skies are a trifle bluer, 

Out where friendship’s a little truer, 
That’s where the West begins. 

Out where a fresher breeze is blowing, 

Where there’s laughter in every stream¬ 
let flowing, 

Where there’s more of reaping and less 
of sowing, 

That’s where the West begins, 


Many forms and faces since the close 
of life’s childhood 

Caused my heart to beat fast by the 
Jumna and Bann, 

Grace and beauty enthralled both in 
bower and wildwood 

On Afric’s rolling veldts and mystic 
Hindostan, 

Remembrance of flames at Poona and 
Jahalabad, 

Reigning belles at Colerain, Kanda¬ 
har and Tralee, 

Every flower and fair bud from Millroy 
to Allahabad 

Yields the palm to this colleen, fair 
Cushla-ma-chree. 

(Second contribution from the Pacific 

Coast.) 


Try It, But Quickly. 

Betty Botter bought some butter. 
“But,” she said, “this butter’s bitter; 
If I put it in my batter, 

It will make my batter bitter. 

But a bit of better butter 
Will but make my batter better.” 

So she bought a bit o’ butter 
Better than the bitter butter, 

And made her bitter batter better. 

So 'twas better Betty Botter 
Bought a bit of better butter. 


Out where the world is in the making, 

Where fewer hearts with despair are 
aching— 

That’s where the West begins. 

Where there is more of singing and less 
sighing, 

Where there’s more of giving and less 
of buying, 

And where a man makes friends without 
half trying— 

That’s where the West begins. 

Anon. 


Little Willie’s father found his youth¬ 
ful son holding up one of his rabbits by 
the ears, and saying to him: “How much 
is seven and seven, now?” 

“Bah!’ the father heard the boy say, 
“I knew you couldn’t. Here's another 
one: Six and six is how much?” 

“Why, Willie, what in the, world are 
you doing with your rabbit?” asked the 
father. 

“Willie threw the rabbit down with 
disgust. “I knew our teacher was lying 
to us,” was all he said. 

“Why, how?” asked the father. 

“Why, she told us this morning that 
tabbits were the greatest multipliers in 
the world, and this dummy can't even 
add.” 
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How the Throttle Valves Are Milled in 
• Little Giant Drills. 

The compressed air for pneumatic 
tools which are held in the hand during 
their operation, are controlled by a cam 
cut in a sleeve which goes over one 
of the handles, giving the operator full 
control of his machine by a slight twist 
of the hand. A very ingenious fixture 
for milling two entirely different cams 
is shown above. One of these blocks is 
a perfectly plain cam, while the other 
has a reverse slot, both of these being 
obtained by a.clever device. 

As will be seen, the cam cylinder A 
has two slots, the guiding pin B enter¬ 
ing either of these slots according to the 
position of the slide of the fixture C, 
which carries the cam as well as the 
work. The index pin D locates the 
slide in either position, allowing at the* 
same time perfectly free end move¬ 
ment for the cam and the work being 
milled. 

As these cams are in the reverse 
direction, it is easier to make them to 
Dear against the guiding pin C on the 
high or Concave side of the slot. In or¬ 
der to accomplish this the springs E and 


F were provided at the end of the cam 
roll, so as to be able to hold it against 
either the right or left hand side of the 
guiding pin, as might be desired. In 
this way it becomes easy to throw either 
spring into action, these being easily 
controlled by the knurled nuts G and H, 
the spring E being in action in the cam 
shown, while for cutting the cam at the 
other end of the handle, this spring 
would be relieved and the other spring 
thrown into action. 

The lever at the left is simply for 
throwing the slide I, carrying the work 
from one position to the other, the 
speed for milling and for securing the 
block of the desired shape being secured 
by the ball handle and the worm and 
wheel shown. This makes an interesting 
little fixture, and there are doubtless 
many places where a modification of this 
would be found useful. 


Fixed. 

“Has Dinny got a stiddy job yit, Mrs. 
Mulcahey ” asked Mrs. Brannigan. 

“He has that,” said Mrs. Mulcahey. 
“They’ve sint him to the penitinchery for 
twenty years.”—Harper’s Weekly. 
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Checkmated. 

A young Irishman, in want of a five- 
pound note, wrote to his uncle as fol¬ 
lows: 

“Dear Uncle—If you could see how I 
blush for shame, while I am writing, 
you would pity me. Do you know why? 
Because I have to ask for a few pounds, 
and do not 'know how to express* my¬ 
self. It is impossible for me to tell you; 
I prefer to die. I send you this messen¬ 
ger, who will wait for an answer. 

“Your most obedient and affectionate 
nephew.” 

“P. S. Overcome with shame for what 
I have written, I have been running aft¬ 
er the messenger in order to take the 
letter from him, but I cannot catch him 
up. Heaven grant that something may 
happen to stop him, or that letter may 
be lost.” 

The uncle was naturally touched, but 
was equal to the emergency. He replied 
as follows: 

“My Dear John: Control yourself and 
blush no more. Providence has heard 
your prayers—the messenger lost your 
letter. “Your affectionate Uncle.” 


Knew it Well. 

A man who had been troubled with 
bronchitis for a long time called on a 
rather noted doctor. After a few ques¬ 
tions the doctor told him he had a very 
common ailment that would readily yield 
to treatment. 

“You’re so sure you can cure my 
bronchitis,” said the man, “you must 
have had great experience with it.” 

“Why, my dear sir,” confided the doc¬ 
tor, “I’ve had it myself for over twenty 
years!”—San Francisco Argonuat. 


You Know This Kind. 

“What’s the price of this silk?” asked 
a deaf old lady. 

“Seven shillings.” 

“Seventeen shillings!” she exclaimed. 
“I’ll give you thirteen.” 

“Only seven shillings, ma’am, shouted 
the honest shopman. 

“Oh, seven shillings!” rejoined the 
dy sharply. “Well, Pll give you five.” 


Brain Capacity. 

Sherlock Holmes says: “I consider 
that a man's brain originally is like a 
little empty attic, and you have to 
stock it with such furniture as you 
choose. A fool takes in all the lumber 
of every sort that he comes across, so 
that the knowledge which might be use¬ 
ful to him gets crowded out, or at best 
is jumbled up with a lot of other things, 
so that he has difficulty in laying his 
hands upon it. Now the skilful work¬ 
man is very careful indeed as to what he 
takes into his brain-attic. He will have 
nothing but the tools which may help 
him in doing his work, but of these he 
has a large assortment, and all in the 
most perfect order. It is a mistake to 
think that that little room has elastic 
walls and can distend to any extent. De¬ 
pend upon it, there comes a time when 
for every addition of knowledge, you 
forget something that you knew before. 
It is of the highest importance, there¬ 
fore, not to have useless facts elbow¬ 
ing out the useful ones.” 


Still Hope. 

Mrs. McGinty had waited long and 
patiently for her husband to come home 
on Saturday night with his week’s pay. 
Finally she decided to take the matter in 
her own hands, and she sallied forth to 
the police station to inquire if he was 
there; 

“Is my Tim here?” she asked. 

“No,” replied the lieutenant; “but sit 
down; we’re expecting him every min¬ 
ute.”—Lippincott’s. 


A traveler who believed himself to be 
sole survivor of a shipwreck upon a can¬ 
nibal isle hid for three days in terror of 
his life. Driven out by hunger, he d’- 
covered a thin wisp of smoke rising from 
a clump of bushes inland, and crawled 
carefully to study the type of savages 
about it. Just as he reached the clump 
he heard a voice say: “Why in hell did 
you play that card?” He dropped on his 
knees and, devoutly raising his hands, 
cried: 

“Thank God they are Christians!”— 
Everybody's. 
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Spot cash isn’t always spotless cash. 


Many a rich girl makes a poor wife. 


We want cheap ice—we have plenty 
of cheap skates. 

It won’t help to make a long face 
when you are short. 


And a woman is known by the ac¬ 
quaintances she cuts. 


Some people act foolish and then get 
sore because their neighbors find it out. 


Anyway, the man who wants the 
earth gets a lot of mud thrown at him. 

Before attempting to make a name for 
herself a girl should learn to make 
bread. 

What has become of the old-fashioned 
woman who had a bad omen for every 
dream? 


And many a good husband hasn’t the 
nerve to be otherwise. 


Bachelor maids are spinsters who 
haven’t given up hope. 

Always try to keep your heart a little 
softer than your head. 


The less a man knows about a woman 
the more wisdom he has. 


Few folks look into mirrors to see if 
their morals are on straight. 


Some men never weary of talking 
about the things they used to do. 


Those who never have any luck are 
the ones who believe in it most. 


Every time a girl goes away from 
home she has a perfectly lovely time. 


Jumping at conclusions is about the 
only mental exercise some people take. 


If a man is always making new 
friends it’s a sign that his old friends are 
on to him. 

He who reads will run against a lot 
of information that he who runs will 
never read. 


Some men are like hitching posts— 
they are steady enough, but they never 
get anywhere. 

Some wives feel the need of an ex¬ 
cuse for being married, and some spin¬ 
sters for not being. 

A woman seldom hits anything she 
aims at—especially when she throws 
herself at a man’s head. 


It sometimes happens that a boy learns 
some very good habits by not following 
in the footsteps of his father. 


The giddy old world laughs openly 
at a man and wife who are in love with 
each ovher—but secretly it envies them. 
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A Modern Boiler Manufacturing Plant 


One of the most up-to-date manufac- matic and gasoline tanks made up for 
turing plants in the northwest is that stock. 

of the William Bros Boiler and Man- The boiler shop is equipped with hy- 
ufacturing Co., located on Nicollet Is- draulic riveters, punches, flange presses 
land, Minneapolis, Minn. The photo- and shears; also two electric cranes 

graph shows the boiler shop proper and running full length of the shop. The 

the warehouse attached at right angles warehouse is equipped with three elec- 
to same. trie cranes, running the full length of 

The boiler shop at the right is 160 ft. the shop, and covering two lines of rail¬ 
wide and 300 ft. long. The warehouse road tracks. 

at the left is 200 ft. wide and 300 ft. The pneumatic equipment consists of 
long and is connected with the boiler one “Chicago Pneumatic” Class G-CSC 
shop at right angles at about the middle. compound steam, two-stage air compres- 
The cylinders on the ground at the sor (code word Mandalay), a full line of 

left in front of the warehouse are pneu- Boyer riveting, chipping and calking 
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“Chicago Pneumatic” Class G.-C. S. C. 690-ft. Compressor. Code Word Manda 
lay—Used by the Wm. Bros. Boiler & Mfg. Co. 


hammers, Little Giant Drills, staybolt 
drivers and hoists. A full line of Dunt- 
ley electric drills is also in service. 

The building at the rear on the left 
shows part of the foundry. 

The William Bros Boiler and Man¬ 
ufacturing Company owns and operates 
two “Chicago Pneumatic” Gasoline En¬ 
gine Driven Compressors, code word 
Gastenen, one of which is shown on the 
opposite page, erecting a large water 
tank for the city of Minneapolis. 


Care of Pneumatic Drills. 

By H. J. Kimman, Manager Cleveland 
Plant, Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 
After running his locomotive from 
100 to 150 miles a trained engineer 
climbs down from his seat and proceeds 
to count all the wheels. He feels all the 
rod connections and sees that they 
have oil,' and if he has heard any un¬ 


toward noise or clatter during his little 
journey he burns up the telegraph to 
tell his chief about it. 

Now the locomotive has not done 
much of a stunt. It has only made about 
30,000 turns allowing for some slip, and, 
by the way, if this engineer slips it 
too much he gets a lay-off. Now a pneu¬ 
matic drill is some machine when com¬ 
pared with this ponderous locomotive, 
to which some of the most eminent en¬ 
gineers in the world devote so much 
time and thought. A pneumatic drill in 
the hands of the most inexperienced 
help will, when used on reaming holes 
in this big locomotive’s boiler make to 
exceed 1,000,000 turns in a day of ten 
hours, and no one to count the wheels. 
Now, if a locomotive made a million 
turns it would have run 3,300 miles and 
spent about two weeks on the job, and 
half the time in the round house. The 
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Two “Chicago Pneumatic” Steam Driven Compressors, used by the Southern 
California Gas Co., Los Angeles, Cal., for compressing artificial gas. This com¬ 
pany is using “Chicago Pneumatic compressors exclusively, now having eight (8) 
in service. Note that one of the compressors was running while the photo was taken. 


pneumatic drill is an engine, as fine 
an engine as any other type. Why not 
give it a little of the care which rail¬ 
roads are expected to give their engines? 
We believe it would repay you in serv¬ 
ice. 

The price of your product, Mr. Man¬ 
ufacturer, to some extent depends on 
the endurance of ours. Why not strive 
by timely care and watchfulness to in¬ 
crease the life of ours and so cheapen 
yours. You may think that you give 
these drills the best of attention, but 
do you? The writer himself has seen 
many varieties of the care that is be¬ 
stowed on pneumatic drills. He has in 
mind a large shop, a sheet iron soft 
coal burning stove, both doors open 
and a nice big dirty fire inside, imme¬ 
diately adjoining a rack on which drills 
are kept, the ashes from the stove cover¬ 
ing the drills. 


And now a word about grease. How 
long would a locomotive run if at uncer¬ 
tain intervals, averaging once a week, 
it was treated to a mess of grease of 
the consistency of putty (and just about 
as efficient as a lubricant). Grease with 
a fancy name and no lubricating value 
in proportion to its mass—grease which 
a shipbuilder would hesitate to smear 
his ways with for fear the ship would 
stick, and this little engine is expected 
to digest it or go without. We are not 
so old but what we can remember when 
a locomotive had a tallow cup and every 
time the engine stopped, the engineer 
would give it a dose of tallow, and it 
was nothing unusual for a shop machin¬ 
ist to find cylinder and especially valve 
seats honey-combed by the action of this 
tallow, and then it was chip and file 
to make a new valve face. 

Now why expect of this little engine 
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Two “Chicago Pneumatic’" Two-Stage Compressors, driven by belt from elec¬ 
tric motors. Used by the. Stone & Webster Construction Co. to furnish air for Chi¬ 
cago Giant Rock Drills in excavating for dam foundations and in driving 27,000 
feet of tunnel at Big Creek, Fresno County, Cal. 


the things your big one could not do? 
An Eskimo thrives on tallow, a locomo¬ 
tive dies on it, and a pneumatic drill 
resembles a locomotive, not an Eskimo. 
It has a delicate appetite. It requires 
the best of heavy oil applied at frequent 
intervals, quite unlike the Eskimo who, 
when he eats, eats all at once and then 
perhaps not again for a week. Now, if 
you want the best work from pneumatic 
drills treat them right—give theih the 
things they like. There may be cases 
when it pays to ruin a good machine to 
accomplish the work demanded of it; 
however, these are rare. 

We have read of instances where 
Aiders have run a good horse to death, 
but accomplished the end aimed at. 
Under these conditions you do not 
blame the horse, while you praise the 
rider. You do not condemn a match 


after lighting has served its purpose. 
You are satisfied to throw away the 
stub. Now, when you work the little 
drilling engine as the horse or the 
match, that is to say, work it to death, 
why blame the machine if it has served 
your purpose as the match has. You 
have burned them both up, why not be 
consistent and when you say this was a 
good match, also say “it was a good 
drill.” 

Diagnosis. 

A young lady complained about the 
way her sweetheart treated her. 

“Why don’t you give him the mitten?” 
said her chum. 

“Mitten nothing,” responded the for¬ 
lorn one. “He doesn’t need the mitten. 
I had better give him a pair of socks; 
he’s getting cold feet.” 
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Caldwell Air Cooled Air Compressor 
The Ideal Compressor for the 
Garage. 

"Chicago Pneumatic” Air Compres¬ 
sors are built in capacities from 31 cubic 
feet per minute upward. For machines 
of less capacity, the Chicago Pneumatic 
Tool Co. is offering and recommending 
the well known Caldwell make. 

These Compressors were designed to 
supply the demand for a small but sub¬ 
stantially built compressor below the av¬ 
erage capacity usually furnished. 



Caldwell Single Cylinder Air Compressor. 

The air cooled feature has proved ab¬ 
solutely satisfactory and is on exactly 
the same principle as employed by the 
manufacturers of air cooled automobile 
engines. 

It is not necessary to use a water tank 
or water pipe connections, making a sav¬ 
ing in the cost of installation and doing 
away with all danger of freezing in the 
winter. 

These compressors are used in ga¬ 
rages for inflating tires, cleaning cush¬ 
ions, cleaning inaccessible parts of en¬ 
gines and for operating soldering and 
brazing furnaces. 

They are used in small foundries for 
operating small molding machines, vibra¬ 
tors, etc. 

All connecting rods are fitted with 


phosphor bronze bushings and adjust¬ 
able crank pin bearings. 

Crank pins and piston pins are hard¬ 
ened steel. 

All sizes can be us^d as vacuum pumps 
by connecting up inlets. 



Caldwell Double Cylinder Air Compressor. 


They are made in six sizes and styles 
as follows: 

Cu. ft. per Dia. of 

No. Style. minute cylinder Stroke 

1 Single cyl. 4 iy 2 " 4" 

2 Single cyl. 6 4" 5" 

3 Single cyl.12 j* 5" 6" 

21 Double cyl. 8 3X" 4" 

22 Double cyl.12 4" 5" 

23 Double cyl.25 5" 6" 

For further information write the Chi¬ 
cago Pneumatic Tool Co. 


A Stitch in Time. 

In a New Jersey suburb the town of¬ 
ficers had just put some fire extinguish¬ 
ers in their big buildings. One day one 
of the buildings caught fire, and the 
extinguishers failed to do their work. A 
few days later at the town meeting some 
citizens tried to learn the reason. After 
they had freely discussed the subject 
one of them said: "Mr. Chairman, I 
make a motion, that the fire extinguish¬ 
ers be examined ten days before every 
fire.” 
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Vonnegut Window Display. 

This photograph shows one of the 
recent window displays of the Vonne¬ 
gut Machinery Co., Indianapolis. This 
window is literally filled with Chicago 
Pneumatic Tool Company’s pneumat¬ 
ic hammers and drills, and Duntley electric 
drills and grinders of every description. 

The Vonnegut Machinery Co. uses 
its windows to good advantage by pe¬ 
riodically giving some manufacturer an 
exclusive display of its product. They 
claim that better results are obtained in 
this way than filling the window 
with a miscellaneous display, represent¬ 
ing various manufacturers. 


Expected Due Warning. 

An Italian working with a construc¬ 
tion gang in New Mexico was warned 
to beware of rattlesnakes, at the same 
time being assured that they would give 
the warning rattle before striking. 

One hot day he was eating his lunch¬ 
eon on a pine log when he saw a big 
rattler coiled a few feet in front of him. 
He eyed the serpent and began to lift his 
legs over the log. He had barely got 
them out of the way before the snake’s 
fangs hit the bark beneath him. 

“Son of a gunna!” yelled Pietro. “Why 
you no ringa da bell? ,, 


Improving an Opportunity. 

They were talking about improving an 
opportunity the other afternoon, when 
Secretary of the Interior Lane contrib¬ 
uted to the conversation. 

“Makes me think,” he smilingly said, 
“of a youngster who lives in our town. 
One afternoon he was invited to a party, 
where, of course, refreshments were 
bountifully served. 

“ ‘Won’t you have something more, 
Willie?’ asked the pretty hostess toward 
the close of the feast. 

“‘No, thank you,’ replied Willie, with 
an expression of great satisfaction. ‘I’m 
full.’ 

“ ‘Well, then,’ smiled the hostess, ‘put 
some fruit and cakes in your pockets to 
eat on the way home.’ 

“ ‘No, thank you,’ same the rather star¬ 
tling response of Willie. ‘They’re full, 
too.* 


Wives and Women, Please Note. 

Lots of fool women think that they 
are getting even by refusing to fix break¬ 
fast for “hubby” when he has been out 
almost all night. But when a man has 
been out all night he would just as soon 
shake hands with a flock of red, white 
and blue snakes as eat breakfast. 
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Hart Cedar & Lumber Company’s Rockford Motor Car—Rockford Cars 
Are Now Built With Steel Frames Instead of Wood, as Shown. 


Logging With a Rockford Motor Car. 

The Hart Cedar and Lumber Co. of 
Hart, Mich., are logging a 2,000-acre 
tract of timber which is very hilly, and 
in order to cover the territory they 
are obliged to have a great number of 
tracks through the various valleys. In 
some places it is as much as a quarter 
of a mile from one skidway to another 
in a straight line, and a mile and over 
by track. Under these conditions they 
have found their Rockford motor car 
of inestimable value in transporting men 
and tools. They cover the ten miles 
of track from headquarters at Hart to 
the woods in thirty minutes, and are ad¬ 
vised of the condition of the track and 
roadbed at all times. The Rockford 
motor car is a first aid in any break 
down, as they can get repairs and tools 
to the woods in a half hour's time. 


But even if a man has no ax to grind, 
he can usually get a job turning the 
grindstone for some one who has. 


Blood Is Thicker than Water. 

In a speech in the Senate on Hawaiian 
affairs, Senator Depew, of New York, 
told this story: 

When Queen Liliuokalani was in Eng¬ 
land during the English queen's jubilee, 
she was received at Buckingham palace. 
In the course of the remarks that passed 
between the two queens, the one from 
the Hawaiian Islands said that she had 
English blood in her veins. 

“How so?” inquired Victoria. 

“My ancestors ate Captain Cook.*' 

No Success. 

Stranger: “Call your paper a great 
advertising medium, do you? Isn't 
worth anything. I put in an advertise¬ 
ment last week and didn't get an answer, 
not one.'' 

Editor: “What's that? How was 
your advertisement worded?'' 

Stranger: “A poor young man wants 
a pretty wife who can do her own house¬ 
work.' ” 
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A Logging Train of the Hart Cedar & Lumber Company—The Rockford Mo¬ 
tor Car Is Indispensable in Logging Operations. 


Moving Pictures of Flying Bullets. 

Moving pictures have unlimited possi¬ 
bilities apparently for the study of rap¬ 
idly moving objects. An apparatus ca¬ 
pable of making pictures at the rate of 
100,000 a second has been made. With 
it seventy-two pictures of a revolver bul¬ 
let were taken while moving ten inches. 
Pictures of a bullet passing through a 
stick of wood showed a curious condi¬ 
tion. The bullet passed completely 
through the thin stick and was well on 
its way beyond before the wood gave 
any sign of distress. Then some tiny 
splinters started out, following *the bul¬ 
let; the stick began to split, and after 
the bullet had proceeded some distance 
the stick suddenly fell to pieces. No 
camera shutters are fast enough to take 
pictures at anything like this speed, o 
no shutter was used. 'Instead, a series 
of electric sparks was flashed, the sparks 
following one another at the rate of 
100,000 a second, each spark making a 
picture. The film was moupted on a 
wheel about three feet in circumference, 


and the wheehwas revolved at the rate of 
9,000 revolutions a minute. When all 
was ready, the bullet was shot, the spark 
flashed and the wheel revolved, the ac¬ 
tual exposure being limited to a fraction 
of a second so as not to pile up pictures 
one over the other. 


A Word from Elbert. 

If you work for a man, in Heaven's 
name work for him. If he pays you 
wages that supply your bread and but¬ 
ter, work for him—speak well of him— 
stand by him—stand by the institution 
he represents. If put to a pinch, an 
ounce of loyalty is worth a pound of 
cleverness. If you must vilify,, condemn 
and eternally disparage, why not resign 
your position? And when you are out¬ 
side, damn to your heart’s content; but 
as long as you are part of the institution, 
do not traduce it.—Elbert Hubbard. 


This is a sour old world for a man with 
a sour disposition. 
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Romance and Rivets. 

Much has been written about the 
romance of the city. Artists have 
sketched the ^upbuilding skyscrapers and 
have found Rhes of beauty in these 
gaunt mdhunifents to the determination 
of the twentieth century to eclipse every 
other. In the spiderweb of steel which 
is the skeleton of the skyscraper, these 
modern romanticists see a kind of rough 
uncouth majesty and virile poetry. 
But did they ever spend a week or even 
a day within 100 feet of one of these 
spiderwebs when it was in course of con¬ 
struction? 

In the evening, when the stark lines 
of the structure are darkly mysterious, 
dreamers may see the romance of big 
buildings. During the daytime there is 
no romance; there can be no romantic 
thoughts where is a headache. And no 
more effective weapon for producing a 
throbbing pain in the head than the 
steam hammer has been found. 

In the days when time did not press 
as it does in this busy era, the worker 
swung his hammer. He paused from 
time to time and moistened his hands, 
in a primitive way. Then he swung 
again. The nerves of the unwilling lis¬ 
tener had opportunity to recover" their 
poise and entrench against the next as¬ 
sault. But now the pneumatic hammer 
beats a cacophonical volley of sharp, 
penetrating explosions, diabolical in 
their insistence. These skyscrapers may 
be romantic when they are farther away. 

So muses the Detroit News-Tribune. 


We offer as a palliative the thought 
that before the advent of the pneuma¬ 
tic hammer, it took months and months 
of laborious effort with plenty of noise 
in between and spread all over, to per¬ 
form the work that is now done in a 
few weeks at the most. We are now 
getting the noise all at once; that’s all. But 
isn’t it worth it? 


The Two Greatest Moments. 

(For Married Men Only); 

By The Editor 

The day has its sunshine, its storms and 
its showers 

The night has its dreams and its rest, 
But the moments are two in-the cycle of 
hours 

That I think are the sweetest and best. 


From sunset to sunrise from morning 
till night 

There’s a sequence of pleasure and 
strife, 

But the moments are two that set 
things aright 

And give them the meaning of life. 

One makes you a hero with iron bound 
heart, 

With loins girt for war, unafraid,— 

Compels you to conquer in workshop or 
mart 

And bids you return undismayed. 

The other invites you to lay down arms 

And enlist in the army of peace, 

And bivouac softly ‘mid love’s soothing 
charms 

Bidding care, toil and battle to cease. 

Two wonderful moments—so distant, so 
near, 

One calling, one bidding you roam,— 

Their spell lingers long on the threshold 
so dear 

Of that glorious mansion called home. 


O would that their blessing could ever 
adorn 

My fast fleeting years in their flight— 
The god-speeding kiss my wife gives me 
at morn, 

And her welcoming kisses at night. 


(Yes, Cordelia, the Editor, is married.) 
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View of the Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company’s exhibit at the Interna¬ 
tional Amphitheater, Union Stock Yards, Chicago, during the Foundry and 
Machine Convention, October 14-17. 


Sun-Power Plant Demonstration in 
Egypt. 

A public demonstration was given on 
July 11, 1913, of the workings of the sun- 
power plant recently erected by a New 
York concern at Meadi, near Cairo in 
Egypt. The principle involved in the 
plant is the invention of Frank Shuman, 
an American who supervised the erec¬ 
tion of the plant and is conducting the 
experiments. 

The plant covers several acres of land 
on the west bank of the Nile. A series 
of reflectors and absorbers, a low-pres¬ 
sure steam engine, a condenser, and a 
pump comprise the principal independ¬ 
ent units of the mechanism. 

There are five reflectors, each of which 
is 204 feet long and parabolic in form. 
They are spaced at intervals of 20 feet 
and made up of a series of %-inch glass 
mirrors. The reflectors aggregate a to¬ 
tal light absorptive surface of 13,500 
square feet, are placed in iron frames, 


and geared and interconnected with the 
engine by an arrangement of cog wheels. 
The mirrors automatically follow the 
course of the sun and are regulated by 
what is termed a thermostat, the secret 
of the invention. 

Running exactly r down the center of 
each reflector is the boiler or absorber, 
a box of H-inch metal with a tube at the 
top. By means of' an automatic feed 
the box is constantly half full of water. 
The reflected sun rays are concentrated 
on these boilers and the steam generated 
is led from the various units to the en¬ 
gine. The 100-horsepower engine is of 
the low-pressure type. The exhaust is 
condensed to water and returned to the 
boilers.—Daily Consular Report, Oct. 22, 
1913. 


“What's the matter with this violin ?” 
“It’s a little flat.” 

“So's the beer—they’ve both been 
standing too long.” 
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Machinery versus Horseflesh 

Written specially for Ideal Power by C. C. McKinney, Western Representative, 
Commercial Car Journal 


Your belief in progress—in the build¬ 
ing up and conservation of business— 
belief in modern business methods and 
in the business future of this country— 
these are a few reasons why you believe 
in modern transportation methods. And 
it is your belief—your optimism and your 
ready acceptance of modern business 
methods that make it possible for a new 
industry to thrive. 

The motor truck industry has now as¬ 
sumed such proportion that it is viewed 
by everyone as a successful institution. 
But it has been a hard, laborious work 
to educate merchants to the employment 
of machinery as against the horse meth¬ 
od of delivery. Horses have been with 
us since the beginning—the motor truck 
but a few years, and it is but natural 
that the introduction of commercial 
motor cars should be a work of 
tedious, educational character. After 
years of hard work by the pioneers of 
the industry, we find ourselves in the 
midst of an all motor era and it ap¬ 
pears that the commercial end will 
eventually overshadow the wonderful 
pleasure car division of the motor in¬ 
dustry. It is interesting to note the in¬ 
creasing numbers of truck makers from 
year to year, especially the old horse- 
drawn wagon-maker who has been forced 
to enter the motor industry or else close 
up shop. Horse doctors are disappear¬ 
ing and the harness business is not quite 
as brisk as formerly. We are not going 
to lose the horse quickly, but in a slow 
and gradual manner and this is far bet¬ 
ter than to jump too quickly. All good 
things come slowly and the motor 
wagon industry is the best indication of 
sureness on the part of the American 
people. But once we see 51% truck and 
49% horse, we immediately begin to 
think in motor truck terms and then 
will we see a quick and decisive ac¬ 
tion on the part of the American busi¬ 


ness man to motorize his deliveries, if 
he has not already gotten into line. 

Let your memory go back to old busi¬ 
ness methods, or rather let us make a 
few comparisons of the old and new in 
the business world. For instance, the 
old money-drawer and the new cash 
register, the pen and ink against the 
typewriter, the brain versus the adding 
machine, the ox-cart and the 20th cen¬ 
tury train of today, the broom and the 
electric suction sweeper. There are so 
many superb comparisons that it would 
take pages to remind you of .them. Now 
enter the motor truck—the speedy, de¬ 
pendable, efficient, never-tired, reliable 
and economical machine to deliver the 
world’s goods. Can you doubt for an in¬ 
stant its failure as a business asset of 
supreme importance? There will come 
that time, and it is not far distant 
when you will recognize with ap¬ 
proval the progressive business man 
who delivers your goods by motor—and 
you will, unconsciously, withdraw pa¬ 
tronage from one who fails to keep 
abreast of the times. We live in an age 
of progress. We do not stand still or 
permit things that do stand still about 
us. We are but human. The modern 
motor truck stands for progress, for 
economy, for efficiency, for reliability and 
for dependability. If there were no more 
reasons, these would be all sufficient for 
the existence and gratifying condition 
of the truck industry today. 

Motorize youf delivery and transpor¬ 
tation departments. It pays ajid that’s 
what you want if you are human. 

c. c. McKinney. 


Sarcasm Up-to-Date. 

“Why is he so bitter at the girl he was 
only recently engaged to?” 

“Because when she sent the ring back 
she labeled the box, ‘Glass—with care’!” 
—September Lippincott’s. 
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Above is a photograph of a Little 
Giant Truck, owned by the Cedar Grove 
Farms, Trumbauersville, Bucks Co., Pa., 
which is every day of its life disproving 
the claim of so many merchants, 
that a car will not pay them, because 
they have too many stops. Mr. H. H. 
Trumbauer, the owner of this car, has a 
large butter and egg business, both 
wholesale and retail, and the average 
day’s work for this car is about seventy 
deliveries—Friday, his largest retail day, 
it goes as high as one hundred and 
thirty-five. 

This car is not only doing the work 
of three double teams, but saving time 
as well. Previous to the purchase of his 
Little Giant, Mr. Trumbauer left on Fri¬ 
days at six in the morning and was well 
satisfied if he got home at ten at night. 
On a test we left at 7:30 a. m., and, cov¬ 
ering exactly the same route, were 
back at his home at 4:30. Then, just 
for good measure, we put on a load and 
started for one of his farms thirty-five 


miles away, and made the run in a little 
over two hours. 

If this is not enough to upset the 
argument of the merchant who has too 
many stops, we could cite the case of 
Mr. John F. Baker of this city, who has 
been doing practically the same thing 
with a Little Giant for over two years. 

Here is another angle, Mr. Trumbauer 
finds that his car is bringing him new 
business every day. It is one of the 
handsomest cars running in Philadelphia 
today, and people are not only attracted 
to it by its appearance, but like to have 
it stop in front of their place. Mr. 
Trumbauer had planned to use his car 
four days in the week—he is already 
using it every day except Saturday after¬ 
noon. 

Now just a word as to the car itself. 
It is, as we said, one of the handsom¬ 
est cars in the city, and we firmly be¬ 
lieve one of the handsomest Little 
Giants on the road today. It is a D X 
or 110-inch wheel base chassis, and the 
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loading space is 108 inches back of the 
seat, 40 inches wide at the bottom, 
swelling to 44 inches, and 60 inches 
high inside, giving a good big roomy 
body. The ice boxes for butter are lo¬ 
cated just back of the driver ’9 seat, and 
are opened from the front. The entire 
space back of them is arranged for eggs 
in crates. Twenty inches from the top 
of the car is a sectional shelf, each sec¬ 
tion 30 inches wide, on which is carried 
any flat merchandise, such as mush, 
scrapple and sausage. The rear is 
equipped with a deep tail gate and a 
wire screen opening up, so that by leav¬ 
ing the gate down even with the body 
not only additional loading space is se¬ 
cured if desired, but instant access can 
be had to the rear. 

The coloring is unique, the body is a 
peculiar shade of olive green, the chas¬ 
sis is a deep yellow, and the ovals on 
the side maroon, with all lettering in 
gold leaf. It is a car that attracts in¬ 
stant attention, and its owner is finding 
that it is bringing a lot of new business 
his way, too. 


The Origin of the Menu. 

The menu, so indispensable to the or¬ 
dering of a satisfactory dinner to-day, 
had its origin in the twelfth century, 
the first person to use it being Prince 
Henry of Brunswick. At a large ban¬ 
quet he was seen to consult from time to 
time a long paper at his side, apparent¬ 
ly attached to the under side of the table¬ 
cloth and rolled back. One inquisitive 
guest at length made bold to inquire 
what study he might be engaged in at 
that apparently unseasonable time, and 
Prince Henry explained that it was a 
paper on which he had noted down the 
details of his dinner and that he wanted 
to be sure that all his instructions had 
been carried out. 

The simplicity of the idea struck the 
fancy of the guests and from that time 
the menus became the fashion. In its 
primitive form it was of such dimensions 
as to resemble a wall map and was given 
a position at each end of the table, the 
guests at the banquet being permitted to 
consult it. 


Things Worth Thinking About. 

The following sentences are from the 
address which Herbert N. Casson deliv¬ 
ered not long ago at a mass meeting in 
Worcester. 

“Some people look like people, but 
they are not. They are habits. You 
have to think different things or you do 
not think. A person that thinks always 
the same things and does the same 
things dies in his tracks. 

“Many men are optical illusions. You 
think he is a man, but it is his clothes. 
Away back in his history he died, and 
he don’t know it. 

“How many buttons are there on your 
coat sleeve? You don’t know because 
they are too close to you. You are blind 
to the things you have around you every 
day. 

“I went into a store the other day and 
said to the proprietor, T wonder where 
the middle of your store is.’ He said he 
thought it was about forty feet away 
from where he stood. I took him to 
the door and stood in the door-step and 
said, ‘This is the middle of your store 
Why don’t you dress your windows? 
Your first duty is tq bring people in. 
Here you are on Broadway and you 
don’t know it.’ 

“A man asked how many people 
worked in my office and I said, ‘about 
half of them.’ We don’t have the swing 
and the go. A big corporation is an ex¬ 
cuse for a lot of men falling down on 
their jobs. 

“The professors of Harvard and Yale 
talk about demand and supply. So nice 
in a book. This is demand. This is sup¬ 
ply. That is not true. Demand is a rab¬ 
bit and I am a fox. I will get after the 
rabbit and get him. You have to create 
the demand. Nobody will find you out 
unless you do it.”—The Upholsterer. 


Miss Curves sued an old man named 
Drury, 

And she made an appeal to the jury; 
She said that one limb 
Had been injured by himb. 

But the jurymen were from Missouri. 
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Compressed Air and Corns. 

And now the corn doctors are using 
compressed air, as the following disser¬ 
tation borrowed from the Emerson 
Monthly will show: 

“No chiropody office can be termed 
strictly up-to-date unless all the para¬ 
phernalia necessary in the treatment of 
foot troubles be included in the equip¬ 
ment, and an air compressor is certain¬ 
ly one of the most necessary adjuncts. 

“In the first place, as soon as a foot 
is presented to the chiropodist, he im¬ 
mediately sprays it thoroughly with 
some antiseptic solution, such as a 2 l / 2 
per cent carbolic solution, or a 1-2000 bi¬ 
chloride of mercury solution, thereby 
minimizing the danger of infection. 

“He begins to cut away the corns and 
other excrescences, and in so doing en¬ 
counters one or more raised capillaries 
which immediately begin to bleed—not 
copiously, but still enough to alarm most 
patients. 

“If the chiropodist knows the ropes, 
he will at once apply the compressed air 
directly over the slight hemorrhage, and 
in a moment or two coagulation will 
have set in, and the abraded skin thor¬ 
oughly sealed before even the patient is 
aware that there has been a hemorrhage. 

“Compressed air is aseptic from the 
fact that micro-organisms cannot live 
therein, hence there can be no danger of 
introducing germs into the wound by 
the direct application of compressed air. 

“Most chiropodists, after they have 
removed an ingrown portion of nail 
from the groove of a sore toe, insert 
pledgets of cotton therein for the pur¬ 
pose of absorbing the moisture and dry¬ 
ing the groove. 

“This in many instances is a painful 
procedure and could well be abolished, 
the same purpose being accomplished 
painlessly by simply blowing the com¬ 
pressed air into the groove. In an in¬ 
stant the groove will be dry in the same 
manner as a cold wind will dry the side¬ 
walks after a rainstorm. 

“In cases of inflamed corn or bunion 
which have just been painted with io¬ 
dine, the stream of compressed air blown 


thereon forces the medicament into the 
skin, with the result that the therapeutic 
action is quicker and more effective than 
if simply allowed to dry thereon. 

“In abscesses or sinii, where a caustic 
such as pure carbolic acid has been em¬ 
ployed to destroy the lining membrane, 
a most favorable result can be obtained 
by forcing a stream of compressed air 
into the cavities.” 


The Trembling Pillar at Rheims. 

The “trembling pillar” at Rheims pre¬ 
sents a curious problem to architects. 
The Church of St. Nicaise is surrounded 
with pillars constructed to prevent the 
walls from straining. At the entrance 
of the church is a bell tower. On one 
of the bells in this tower the phenome¬ 
non of the trembling pillar depends. 
When this bell is rung or even touched 
the top of this pillar sways. 

It goes and returns about seven inches 
on each side, although the base of the 
pillar is immovable and the stones are so 
firmly cemented that it seems like a solid 
piece of stone. 

One authority, after a careful study of 
this peculiarity, in explanation of which 
no satisfactory solution is offered, states 
that what is most singular about the 
pillar is that, although the four bells 
are about the same distance from the 
trembling pillar, only one of them has 
any effect upon it. The others may be 
rung singly or all together without mov¬ 
ing it. 

In 1775 a little window was made in 
the roof of the church opposite the pil¬ 
lar. A board was placed on top of the 
pillar and on it were put two glasses of 
water. Then the bell was rung. Imme¬ 
diately the pillar began to sway, and at 
the fifth stroke of the bell the two glasses 
were thrown off. 

The ringing of this bell has no effect 
on the pillars between the “phenomenal” 
one and the tower, nor on any of the 
others. But formerly it was the first pil¬ 
lar which swayed, then it became im¬ 
movable,. and some years ago the one 
next to it became the eccentric one. 
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Little Giant Commercial Car—Model “H.” 


The New 1914 Model of Little Giant 
Commercial Car. 

Owing to the demand for a four cy¬ 
linder auto truck, the Chicago Pneuma¬ 
tic Tool Company, has incorporated this 
feature into the new 1914 model of the 
Little Giant car that is now ready for 
delivery. 

The latest in approved designs and the 
best material and workmanship possible 
to obtain are embodied in the new 
Model “H” car. It is due to the dis¬ 
tribution of overhead charges over the 
entire range of the company products 
that makes it possible to build this car 
at comparatively low cost and to sell it 
at a price far below the average. 

The Model “H" one-ton truck is with¬ 
out doubt the best and the lowest priced 
one-ton truck on the market today. 

In addition to the 4-cylinder feature 
the new model will have 4" steel channel 
frame and selective type transmission, 
three speeds forward and one reverse. 
Detailed specifications follow: 

Motor—Four cylinder (four cycle); 
cylinders cast en bloc. Bore 3% inches. 
Stroke 4% inches. Diameter and length 
of front bearing 1% inches by 3% inches. 
Diameter and length of rear bearing 1% 
inches by 4% inches. Diameter and 
length of connecting rod bearings 2% 
inches by 2% inches. Crank shaft 


forged from the best quality open hearth 
steel 2J4 inches diameter. All valves 
1 7-16 inches diameter, mechanically 
operated. Valves are inclosed with re¬ 
movable covers, rendering them dirt and 
dust proof. Crank case divided at cen¬ 
ter. Flywheel bolted to flange (integral 
with crank shaft forging) five (5) inches 
diameter. Tool steel cam shaft. Cylin¬ 
ders, pistons, piston rings and piston 
pins ground to size and lapped insuring 
fitting perfectly. All parts made to 
gauge and carefully inspected, insuring 
absolute interchangeability. Motor 
being located under seat, the side panels 
of which are removeable, all parts are 
easily accessible. Motor mounted in sub- 
frame which is mounted three-point sus¬ 
pension insuring best possible protection 
from road strains. 

Carburetor —VA inch Holley of the 
standard float feed type. 

Cooling System — Themo-syphon, 
water inlet passing into the bottom and 
return outlet placed over the. exhaust 
valves insures perfect cooling without 
the use of pumps. 

Radiator—Equipped with both top and 
bottom tank, the lop tank having the 
screen so located as to spread the flow 
of the incoming hot water, thereby 
hastening its cooling and returning it 
from the bottom tank to the water 
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jacket at the proper temperature for, 
again, absorbing the surplus heat. The 
top and bottom tanks are connected by 
oval vertical tubes of copper which are 
supported by horizontal fins of the same 
material, these fins being, themselves, 
reinforced in front. A wooden dash¬ 
board extending above and beyond the 
radiator serves the purpose of adding 
rigidity and, being fitted with handles, 
facilitates entering or leaving the car. 

Ignition—A low tension Kingston magne¬ 
to rigidly attached to the engine generates 
the spark. Dry cells are used in starting 
until the magneto gets up to speed, at 
which time a conveniently located switch 
enables the operator to throw out the 
batteries and cut the magneto in. 

Oiler—Motor fitted with sight feed oil 
pump. Sight feed attached directly to 
outlet of oil pump, enabling operator to 
see that the pump is working properly. 

Steering Gear—Left driven, irreversi¬ 
ble, “worm sector” type, operated by 
16-inch wheel and having provision 
made for adjustment throughout. 

Control—Spark and throttle levers lo¬ 
cated on top of steering gear. 

Drive—From motor through double uni¬ 
versal joint to transmission and jack 
shaft assembly, thereby overcoming bad 
effect of uneven road or motor. Final 
drive through jack shaft to side chain 
(one right and one left) with rollers % 
inch in diameter, % inch long and 1 
inch pitch. 

Transmission—Selective type. Three 
speeds forward and one reverse. Clutch 
multiple disc (hardened steel plates) 
running in oil and controlled by foot 
lever. Clutch is attached to front o 1 
transmission case, the entire unit being 
mounted three-point suspension, the en¬ 
tire unit is assembled at factory by the 
aid of jigs and templates, insuring per¬ 
fect alignment of all parts. Stuffing box 
between clutch case and transmission 
case enabling the use of grease in trans¬ 
mission and light oil in clutch insuring 
the best possible lubrication of these 
parts. 

Brake—Service brake double, external 
contracting on jack shaft operated by foot 


lever. Emergency, double, external con¬ 
tracting operated by hand lever. 

Frame—4-inch steel channel, 5% lbs. 
per foot with cross ties of same material. 
All hot riveted together by air. 

Springs — Semi-elliptic. Front, 40 
inches long, 2}4 inches wide, with 8 
leaves. Rear 42 inches long, 2J4 inches 
wide with 10 leaves. Rear springs as¬ 
sisted by auxiliary springs, 28 inches 
long, 2 inches wide and having 5 leaves, 
parallel to and working on rear axle. 

Wheels—Second growth hickory, Hof 
1 % inch full round barrel spokes, all 
four wheels, 36 inches diameter, 

Axles—Front axle is 1^x2 inches, 
with 1 11/16 inch spindle, drop forged. 
Rear axle is 2x2 inches with 1 15/16 inch 
spindle drop forged. 

Tires—Front 3-inch solid rubber, de¬ 
mountable rim; rear, 3% inch solid rub¬ 
ber, demountable rim. 

Bodies—Seat and foot board frames solid 
with chassis. Style of body optional. Open 
flare board. Load space, 44x114 inchces. 
height 13 inches. Platform and stake. 
Load space, 44x114 inches, 30 inches 
high. Open flare board with canvas top. 
Load space, 44x114 inches, height 57 
inches. 

Capacity 2,000 lbs. 

Color—Chassis ivory white, with any 
style body. Bodies, Yale blue; can paint 
to suit at extra price. Bodies painted 
special or lettered to suit purchaser; 
prices upon application. 

Wheel Base—110 inch, distributing the 
weight as per regular express wagon 
practice. 

Tread—Standard, 50 inches. 

Speed—4 to 20 miles per hour optional, 
depending upon labor imposed and con¬ 
ditions asked by the purchaser. 

Weight—Approximately 3,500 to 3,800 
lbs., varying as to style of body and 
equipment. 

Extras—All regular stock accessories 
furnished on special orders, prices upon 
application. 

Equipment—Two oil lamps, tail lamp, 
tools and electric horn, and full set of 
mudguards furnished as chassis equip¬ 
ment. 
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Hospitable Carter (after borrowing a match from stranger to whom he has offered 
a lift)—“Y’see, I b’aint allowed Cave no matches when I be cartin’ blarstin’ powder 
fur them old quarries up along.”—London Punch. 


“What animal,” said the teacher of the 
class in natural history, “makes the near¬ 
est approach to man?” 

“The flea,” timidly ventured the little 
boy with the curly hair. 


It is the custom at a certain public 
school down in Maine for the teachers 
to write on the blackboard any instruc¬ 
tion they desire the janitor to receive. 

The other morning the janitor saw 
written: 

“Find the greatest common divisor.” 

“Hullo!” he exclaimed. “Is that durned 
thing lost again!” 

Henry Watterson, the Louisville jour¬ 
nalist, told this story at a recent din¬ 
ner party: 

“One day when I was the city editor 
of a small newspaper, a fine turkey was 
left at the office. We all hankered after 
the bird, but the editor finally claimed 
it; took it home and had it cooked for 
dinner. The next day a letter was 
handed in to him which he opened and 
read: 

“ ‘Mr. Editor, I sent you a turkey yes¬ 
terday which had been the cause of 
much dispute among us. To settle a bet, 
will you please state in tomorrow’s issue 
what the turkey died of?”—Pathfinder. 


Allan Knew. 

The teacher in a country school always 
tried to make the lessons as interesting 
as possible. 

“Now, children, she said, “let me see 
what you remember about the animal 
kingdom and the domestic animals that 
belong to it. You have, named all the 
domestic animals but one. Who can 
tell what that one is?” 

There was no reply. 

“What!” exclaimed Teacher. “Does 
no one know? It has bristly hair, likes 
the dirt, and is fond of getting into the 
mud.” 

A small boy at the end of the class 
raised a timid hand. 

“Well, Allan?” said Teacher. 

“Please, ma'am,” said the little boy 
reflectively, “it’s me.”—September Lip- 
pincott’s. 


Political Candidate—“Well, did you 
discover anything in Stump’s past life 
that we can use against him?” 

Detective—“Not a thing. All he ever 
did before he came here was to sell 
awnings.” 

Political Boss—“Why, that’s just what 
we want. We’ll say that he has been 
mixed up in some decidedly shady trans¬ 
actions.” 
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Some home runs are made on sewing 
machines. 


And cowardice makes liars of us all— 
or nearly all. 


Woman's vanity is largely due to 
man’s flattery. 


People who talk the most disseminate 
the least wisdom. 


When a young man tells a girl that he 
is unworthy of her she should believe 
him. 


Scarcely any man’s veracity is unim¬ 
peachable after he acquires the fishing 
habit. ^ 


Occasionally a man is so lucky that 
he gets just what he wants without even 
wanting it. 


Wisdom comes with years—if folly 
leaves room for it. 


A well-bred child never reproves its 
parents in public. 


Just because a man doesn’t drink is 
no sign he isn’t thirsty. 


Occasionally we meet people who are 
almost as smart as we are. 


Don’t waste time explaining your 
actions; people prefer to draw their own 
conclusions. 


During the courtship she reads poetry 
to him, but after marriage she reads him 
the riot act. 


Once in a great while you meet a 
woman who thinks her husband really 
appreciates her. 


There are fools and hopeless fools; 
the latter tell all they know. 


The greater the cost of living, the 
cheaper it is to remain single. 


When two dentists form a partner¬ 
ship they should pull together. 


The most exclusive people in the 
world are in solitary confinement. 


The best you can say of the average 
man is: “He tried to do his duty.” 


Love will push a man into matrimony, 
but it takes a lawyer to pull him out. 


There’s always room at the top— 
which reminds us that ball gowns should 
be revised upward. 


Some married men would be only too 
glad to settle down if their wives would 
quit stirring them up. 


It’s up to the promoter of a get-rich- 
quick scheme to keep a get-away-quick 
plan on file for use in case of emer¬ 
gency. 


About the only time a woman ever 
pays any serious attention to her hus¬ 
band is between their wedding day and 
the arrival of the first baby. 
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Chicago Valveless Hand Drill 



Chicago Valveless Hand Drill fitted with extension 
handles which may be removed if desired. 


Simple in construction, consisting of practically only 
three pieces — cylinder, piston and handle, which 
insures extremely low cost of maintenance. 

Hits hard and fast. Its three-pound piston strikes 
2,000 blows per minute on the head of the drill 
steel, resulting in drilling speeds of from 5 to 6 
inches per minute. While 6 ft. holes are considered 
economical limit, it has been known to drill holes 
10 to 12 feet in depth. 

Bulletin 148 tells all about. Send for it today. 


Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 



Chicago 

1010 Fisher Bldg. 


Branches 

Everywhere 


New York 
50 Church St. 
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Cleaning Buildings with Sand Blast 


The Daily & Cunningham Sand Blast malic Tool Co., in Kentucky and South- 
Co., of Louisville, Ky., have recently ern Indiana. 

finished contract for sand blast cleaning There has never been a sand blast con- 
of the Louisville City Hall and Annex tract executed in this city like the one 
building. handled by the Daily & Cunningham 

The compressor used was the Chi- Sand Blast Co. Being under time limit 
cago Pneumatic Tool Co/s latest type they worked during slight rains without 
of Portable Gasoline Driven Compres- the least interruption, 
sor, 150 foot capacity, furnished the In starting this work the compressor 
Daily & Cunningham Sand Blast Co. by was located at the rear end of the build- 

the Chandler-Burgy Co. of Louisville, ing, piping air lines to the third floor, 

representatives for the Chicago Pneu- where the sand blasts were located. The 



and one side of City Hall without moving the compressor. Mr. Daily, president of 
the company, on left-hand side. 
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Compressor enclosed in wooden house 
to avoid dust getting on the machine. 


men worked on scaffold ladders enclosed 
in the canvas which served as a sand 
catcher. 

A tube made of canvas was stretched 
from the bottom of the canvas box ena¬ 
bling sand caught therein to pass to the 
ground which could be used over. It 
was only necessary to move the air com¬ 
pressor once in cleaning the two build¬ 
ings, thereby saving much time in not 
being forced to change pipe line. 

From the adjoining photographs an 
idea can be gotten regarding work being 
done. One photograph shows the build¬ 
ing decorated for the Perry Centennial 
Celebration, for which reason a time con¬ 
tract for cleaning the building was made, 
allovung the Daily & Cunningham Sand 
Blast Co. practically twenty working 
days to complete the work. 

Two “Buckeye” sand blasts, made by 
the Macleod Co., of Cincinnati, were 
used, the Chicago Pneumatic Gasoline 
Compressor furnishing air for both ma¬ 
chines and never out of operation after 
work was started. 

Mr. T. J. Daily of the above company, 
being practical in every way, saw the 


necessity of having reliable machinery 
for carrying out this time contract which 
caused him to decide on the Chicago 
Pneumatic Portable outfit and which an¬ 
swered his requirements in every way. 

Messrs. Daily and Cunningham are 
more than pleased with the workings of 
their compressor as, unlike other Port¬ 
able Compressors, little attention was 
required of the Chicago Gasoline Ma¬ 
chine, the engineer in charge devoting 
practically all his time to looking after 
the sand supply, filling sand tanks, plac¬ 
ing temporary curtains or shields to pro¬ 
tect windows from sand and dust, thus 
not interrupting employes in the build¬ 
ing. 

Many favorable comments were made 
by not only the city officials, but others, 
all of whom seemed astonished at the 
remarkable improvement made in the 
appearance of the building after Sand 
Blast cleaning. 

I.i addition to cleaning the City Hall 



Part of City Hall before cleaning. The 
white box on side is a scaffold ladder en¬ 
closed in canvas on which men worked. 
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and Annex the Daily & Cunningham 
Sand Blast Co. have just finished clean¬ 
ing the front of the Avenue Theater 
Building, Fourth Avenue, which work was 
done at night on account of the large 
traffic in Fourth Avenue (which being 
in the fashionable shopping district) thus 
avoiding the large crowd of curious 
looker-ons. 

While executing both jobs and since 
completing same the Daily & Cunning¬ 
ham Sand Blast Co. have received sev¬ 
eral requests to submit figures on clean¬ 
ing ether stone and brick buildings and 
they are anticipating a large business in 
this line. 


A Compressor Kick. 

We have in use an old compressor 
which had punched a hole through the 
air cylinder head about 4 in. in diam¬ 
eter, and this had been closed by bolt¬ 
ing a plate over it. One day a slight 
leakage appeared around this plate and 
I said to the youngster, “John, p U t a 
new gasket under that plate when we 
shut down.” Accordingly, at the noon 
hour, John took a wrench, removed the 
cap screws that hold the plate, and, 
standing directly behind the plate, start¬ 
ed with a chisel to pry the thing loose. 


Right there things happened rapidly. 
When John found himself he had dis¬ 
placed a large pane of glass in the win¬ 
dow just behind him and was wedged in 
so tight that it took both of us to get 
him out. When he came to himself, his 
first remark was, “Who’d a thought that 
that little plate could kick so hard” The 
trouble was a leaky discharge valve, 
which let pressure back up from the re¬ 
ceiver tank into the compressor cylinder, 
and I noticed that whenever anybody 
afterwards had any repairing to do on 
the compressor, he let the pressure off 
the receiver before starting the job.— 
Practical Engineer. 


A Non-Resident. 

An English tourist was sightseeing in 
Ireland and the guide had pointed out 
the Devil’s Gap, the Devil’s Peak and 
the Devil’s Leap to him. 

“Pat,” he said (all English tourists call 
Irish peasants “Pat,” just as they call 
little boys “Tommy”), “the devil seems 
to have a great deal of property in this 
district!” 

“He has, sir,” replied the guide, “but. 
sure, he’s like all the landlords—he lives 
in England!” 
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Class M-CSC “Chicago Pneumatic” Compressor. 


D., L. & W. Ry. Installs “Chicago Pneu¬ 
matic” Compressor. 

The demand for the conservation of 
natural resources is daily becoming more 
universal and imperative, but the prac¬ 
tical application of the principle is no¬ 
where better exhibited than at the Kiser 
Valley shops of the D., L. & W. R. R. at 
Scranton, Pa., in a district where the 
supply of coal was formerly considered 
inexhaustible and its cost insignificant. 

That conditions have changed is aptly 
illustrated by the recent installation by 
the railroad company of a 2,500-ft. “Chi¬ 
cago Pneumatic” Class M-CSC two- 
stage compressor, equipped with Corliss 
cross compound steam cylinders and de¬ 
signed for the highest steam economy 
and resulting minimum fuel consump¬ 
tion. 

The illustration shows the compressor 
on the testing floor of the Franklin, Pa., 
shops of the Chicago Pneumatic Tool 
Co., it being the practice of the com¬ 
pany to completely assemble and thor¬ 
oughly test all machines previous to 
shipment! 

This unit has steam cylinders 19 in. 
and 31 in. in diameter, respectively, for 


the H.P. and L.P., the L.P. air cylinder 
being 28 in. and the H.P. 17 in. in di¬ 
ameter, with a common stroke of 26 
in., the free air displacement being 2,500 
cu. ft. per minute at 135 R.P.M., which 
is the maximum speed for which the air 
and steam valves and ports are designed. 
Steam and exhaust valves are of the 
Corliss type, operated by a simple sys¬ 
tem of links connected to wrist plates, 
which in turn are driven from eccentrics 
on the crank shaft, the entire valve gear¬ 
ing of the machine being simplified as 
far as possible or practicable 4 and oper¬ 
ating quietly at the highest speeds. 

Variable delivery of air to. meet the 
demands is at all times provi *ed for by 
the application of a sensitive speed gov¬ 
ernor and air pressure regulator operat¬ 
ing on the steam valve gear to momen¬ 
tarily change the point of cut off by a 
sufficient amount to allow the com¬ 
pressor to assume a speed to corre¬ 
spond to the air load. As this load is 
constant per stroke the M.E.P. and con¬ 
sequently the point of cut off of the 
steam end is practically constant re¬ 
gardless of the speed,’ giving an oppor¬ 
tunity for the employment of compound 
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Chicago Countersinking Machine used in connection with Little Giant Drill for counter¬ 
sinking flanged flue sheets. 

Flanged flue sheets may be countersunk at rate of two bolts per minute, as compared 
with old rate of one bolt every two minutes. 


cylinders exactly proportioned for the 
steam conditions, and permitting of 
economies far exceeding those of con¬ 
stant speed power engines. 

A minimum power consumption is ob¬ 
tained by a carefully designed air end 
which, as shown in the illustration, in¬ 
cludes a very large intercooler, through 
the employment of which air is deliv¬ 
ered to the H.P. cylinder at very nearly 
the temperature of the atmosphere, this 
being the ideal condition in the economi¬ 
cal compression of air. 

Friction losses in this type of com¬ 
pressor are reduced to a minimum, due 
to the employment of large pins and 
bearings throughout, the maintenance 
of perfect alignment through the use of 
continuous sole plates beneath the cylin¬ 
ders, the exclusion of dust and dirt by 
the enclosed construction, and particu¬ 
larly to the unexcelled system of posi¬ 
tive lubrication at all speeds. 


Some men are born deaf and some ac¬ 
quire deafness shortly after acquiring 
talkative wives. 


Chicago Countersinking Machine. 


This is a combined drilling and coun¬ 
tersinking device and is designed to 
operate in connection with the Little 
Giant Drill. It is used for drilling and 
countersinking flanges, such as flue 
sheets, door sheets, channel iron, “I” 
beams, etc., doing away with all rigging, 
back stop and feed screws. 


It is fitted with a No. 4 Morse Taper 
Spindle and is kept from turning by 
means of lugs which fit around the hous¬ 
ing. Ball bearings are used throughout 
and bevel gears are enclosed in an oil 
tight chamber. The feed is automatic, 
being regulated by means of an jair 
cha'mber or push-up device, which forces 
the drill against the work with constant 
pressure. 

Weight of machine complete is 35 
pounds. Shortest distance from drill to 
side of flange 1^4 inches. Machine is 
equipped with drill 1 1/16 inch diameter. 

Price and additional information sup¬ 
plied on request. 
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2,000' “Chicago Pneumatic” Horizontal Cross Compound Corliss Two Stage Compressor, 
size 17"x30"x28"xl7"x30", installed in the new Grand Central Terminal 
Power House, New York. 


“Chicago Pneumatic” Corliss Steam 
Driven Compressors. 

Large volumes of compressed air, 
such as are now required by industrial 
plants, water works, mining, contracting 
and railway companies, may be produced 
by a number of smaller compressor un¬ 
its, or by one or more large machines. 
Local and individual conditions or per¬ 
sonal preferences govern the selection 
of type and size in each case. 

In general, however, ultimate sus¬ 
tained economy is the standard by which 
operating performance is gauged. In a 
steam-driven compressor of capacity ex¬ 
ceeding 1,200 cubic feet per minute, high¬ 
est steam economy, which is the equiva¬ 
lent of lowest power cost, is only ob¬ 
tainable by the employment of the effi¬ 
cient Corliss Steam Engine as the driv¬ 
ing element. 

Extravagant claims have been ad¬ 
vanced on behalf of engines employing 
novelties, or semi-Corliss valve types, 
or turbo blowers running at enormously 
high speeds, but for shop pressures and 
sustained reliable service the Corliss 


Compressor remains supreme. 

In Bulletin 34-D, just issued by the 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co., are pre¬ 
sented the principal features of “Chicago 
Pneumatic” Corliss Steam-Driven Com¬ 
pressors of standard design, and for ca¬ 
pacities from 1,000 to 6,000 cubic feet per 
minute, designed for all usual air or 
steam pressures, condensing or non-con¬ 
densing. 

To afford the prospective user the 
fullest opportunity to investigate in de¬ 
tail every part entering into the design 
and construction of “Chicago Pneu¬ 
matic” Compressors, these details are 
fully described in the bulletin; but there 
ire also presented certain essentials re¬ 
quiring first consideration; for instance, 
no matter how high the grade of ma¬ 
terial selected, if employed to construct 
a poorly designed and inefficient ma¬ 
chine no advantage accrues through 
their use. On the other hand the finest 
kind of workmanship, if expended upon 
a poor grade of material, becomes of no 
value. 

In general, “Chicago Pneumatic” Cor- 
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1,000' “Chicago Pneumatic” Horizontal Cross Compound Corliss Two Stage Compressor, 
size 14"x24"x23"xl3"x24", installed in the new Grand Central Terminal 
Power House, New York. 


liss Compressors accurately reflect the 
present state of the art in their simplicity 
and perfection, and represent the broad¬ 
est experience. Every possible superflu¬ 
ous feature has been eliminated, reduc¬ 
ing the machine to the fewest parts 
capable of producing the desired results; 
hence Simplicity. 

The extensive experience of the manu¬ 
facturers covers the period of real de¬ 
velopment in the art of air compression, 
during which time they have studied, 
investigated or~ tested out every device, 
feature or design regarded as an im¬ 
provement. The present designs em¬ 
brace only such features as experience 
has demonstrated to be real and perma¬ 
nent improvements. These form the 
basis of their claim for Correctness of 
Design. 

There is today such an extensive range 
of materials from which to choose, ob¬ 
tainable at such widely differing prices 
that a considerable discrepancy in “first 
cost” can result if “quality” is not the 
first consideration. Steel is steel tech¬ 
nically, an*d a poor grade or good grade 
when polished look alike, although vastly 


different in terms of wearing ability or 
strength. All material entering into the 
construction of “Chicago Pneumatic” 
Corliss Compressors is selected accord¬ 
ing to standards relating directly to the 
part and the service for which intended. 

Bulletin 34-D will be supplied on re¬ 
quest. 


Hardening Steel by Compressed Air. 

A process by which steel is hardened 
by means of compressed air is now in 
use by a German firm in cases where 
only certain parts of the metal require 
hardening, according to Compressed 
Air. The customary methods of harden¬ 
ing by chilling the steel in water, oil, or 
special baths is not satisfactory in such 
cases, owing to the tension created be¬ 
tween the hardened and unhardened 
portions of the treated metal. In the 
new procedure the compressed air is 
sprayed over the metal through specially 
designed nozzles, by means of which, 
by varying the number and spacing the 
openings, the degree of hardening may 
be accurately graded. 
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The Chicago Portable Mine Hoist. 

The Chicago Portable Mine Hoist 
solves the question of how to raise and 
lower timber and rock economically and 
quickly in raises, winzes and stopes, and 
is indispensable in an efficiently managed 
mine because of the ease with which it 
can be set up or torn down and trans¬ 
ported from point to point, the great ton¬ 
nage it will handle, doing it in a tenth of 



the time req ired by hand labor, and the 
consequent large saving «in labor cost 
effected by its use. 

As will be seen from the illustrations 
the Chicago Portable Mine Hoist is 
equipped with an inverted cone simil r 
to that found on rock drill shells, which 
permits mounting it on a 4}4" double 
screw column in exactly the same man¬ 
ner as a rock drill. By means of the 
co'umn arm to which it is clamped the 


hoist c n be set up as high or as low 
down on the column as desired, and 
swung in any direction, either close to 
the column or some feet out from it. 

It is built just right for underground 
conditibns. It is a compact and sturdy 
machine built light enough to make it 
easy to handle and yet strong and power¬ 
ful enough to do a great deal more work 
than it will ordinarily be used for in 
every day service. It will save its first 
cost many times over in a very short 
time. 

It can also be bolted to a timber and 
used as a stationary hoist. In many 
places it might be desirable to do this 
instead of clamping the hoist to a drill 
column. 

The weight of the Chicago Portable 
Mine Hoist is only 300 pounds, about 
what a large rock drill weighs, and is 
just as easily handled as a drill. 

Bulletin 149, issued by the Chicago 
Pneumatic Tool Co., tells all about this 
new mine hoist, and will be supplied on 
request. 


The Reason. 

“Why don't you brush your hair?” 
asked a man of the boy with the frowsy 
hair. 

“Ain't got no brush." 

“Why don't you use your father's 
brush?" 

“He ain’t got no brush." 

“No brush? Why hasn't he a brush?" 
“Ain't got no hair." 


The Nut Cracker. 

Mrs. Cook had a new servant, and 
after the first cake she baked, the mis¬ 
tress went to the kitchen. 

“Delia," said Mrs. Cook, “your cake 
was very good, but there was not enough 
nuts in it. When you make another, 
please remember I like plenty of nuts in 
the cake." 

“Well, mum," replied the girl, “the 
reason I didn’t put more in was because 
I couldn’t crack any more today. In¬ 
deed, mum, an’ my jaw hurt^ yet from 
them I did crack."—Lippincotts. 
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The “New Boyer Speed Recorder” With 
Clock Attachment. 

The Boyer Speed Recorder passed 
through its experimental stages some 
twenty years ago and has fully upheld 
the confidence of its designers, men of 
unsurpassed ability, that it would be ab¬ 
solutely accurate and as reliable as a 
railroad man’s watch. It has proven a 
substantial machine possessing all the 
qualities of a fine recording instrument 
without the usual delicacy. 

Without in any way altering the ma¬ 
chine, which has established itself 
through twenty years of irreproachable 
service, a clock attachment possessing 
stability strictly in keeping with the ma¬ 
chine to which it is attached, has been 
added. It is so arranged as to record, 
graphically, the time at all points during 
the trip. This, we are positive, is the 
finishing touch to a machine that is the 
last word in speed recording. 

The charts from the recorder are im¬ 
portant records for the motive power, 
the operating and the engineering de¬ 
partments. 

The heavy power in present use makes 
a speed limit necessary in order to keep 
maintenance and fuel cost within reason. 
It is common practice for a crew ap¬ 
proaching a pull, to speed up; yet, as 
they are slowed down on the hill, the 
average time, which is the only check 
possible without a recorder, may be less 
than the limit. 

One of the frequent complaints the 
engineering department makes to the 
motive department is faulty counterbal¬ 
ancing. There is one and only one speed 
at which a locomotive can be perfectly 
counterbalanced, and the wear and teat 
caused by an engine, balanced for 35 
miles per hour, being run at 60 miles per 
hour, is tremendous. 

An experienced engineer can tell ap¬ 
proximately, by a sort of instinct how 
fast he is running at any particular time, 
but he has a great many things to think 
about, and it is practically impossible for 
him to remember the varying speeds at 
which he is required to pass the different 
points on the line. 


Often it is vitally important that the 
accurate speed at a certain point be 
known. Often the engineer will give this 
information, as he remembers it, and be 
very positive, in his assertion. He is not 
maliciously lying, but is simply mistaken. 

The engineering department is com¬ 
pelled from time to time to have slow 
orders placed on different pieces of track 
undergoing or in need of repairs. Heavy 
curves and yards are often placed under 
permanent slow orders. These slow 
orders result in a perpetual controversy 
between the engineering, the operating 
and the motive power departments, with 
practically always the same stack of cor¬ 
respondence, the sum and substance of 
which is “I did” and “You did not.” 
These debates can always be definitely 
settled by referring to the “Speed Re¬ 
corder.” 

Performance on grades and curves is 
always valuable information to the chief 
engineer. Inasmuch as acceleration, nega¬ 
tive and positive, can be readily figured 
from the chart, it proves a reliable in¬ 
strument for getting train resistance. 
Through the acceleration, it is a simple 
matter to ascertain if the power is over¬ 
loaded, which would be of assistance in 
tonnage adjustment. 

There is at times more or less diffi¬ 
culty in locating the responsibility for 
train delays. An engine is often given 
the blame for not getting over the road 
when held out repeatedly by the dis¬ 
patcher, on extra and prolonged stops. 
These stops are shown plainly, both 
their location and their length, by the 
recorder. 

As stated above, the new Boyer Speed 
Recorder with clock attachment is the 
last word in speed recording. 

Prices and full information may be ob¬ 
tained from the Chicago Pneumatic Tool 
Co. 


Old Father Hubbard 
Went to the cupboard 
To quench his awful thirst; 
When he got there 
The cupboard was bare— 

His wife had been there first! 
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To the Reader: 


The “survival of the fittest” is 

a cold 


unfeeling doctrine, but its application is 
universal. It applies at the present time 
to the sentiments that $way us as we pre¬ 
pare this number for the press. It leaves 
us with but one thought, with but one 
wish, which, though ages old, can be ex¬ 
pressed in no better way than “A Merry 
Christmas and a Happy New Year,” and 
on behalf of the Chicago Pneumatic Tool 
Company, its officers, and its employes, 
we extend to all of you this greeting of 
the season. 


The Secret of Success. 

By Thomas Dreier. 

The secret of success is not a secret. 
Nor is it something new. Nor is it 
something hard to secure. To become 
more successful, become more efficient. 
Do the little things better. So work that 
you will require less supervision. The 
least supervision is needed by the per¬ 
son who makes the fewest mistakes. 
Do what you can do and what you should 
do for the institution for which you are 
working, and do it in the right way, and 
the size of your income will take care of 
itself. Let your aim ever be to better 
the work you are doing. But remember 
always that you cannot better the work 


you are doing without bettering your¬ 
self. The thoughts that you think, the 
words that you speak, and the deeds you 
perform are making you either better 
or worse. Realize with Henley that you 
are the master of your fate and the cap¬ 
tain of your soul. You can be what you 
will to be. Forget yourself in rendering 
service to others. If an employe strive 
to make yourself of greater value to 
your employer. Look upon yourself as 
a manufacturer. Think of yourself as 
being in business for yourself. Regard 
yourself as a maker and seller of serv¬ 
ice, and ever bend your thought and 
your energies toward the improvement 
of your product. The wise manufacturer 
never injures his machinery willfully. 
Your body, your mind, your soul serve 
as your plant. Eat and drink only that 
which will nourish your body, entertain 
only those thoughts that will enrich you- 
mind, and if you feed your body with 
the best physical food and your mind 
with the best mental food you will build 
up a Service Factory that will find its 
products in constant demand. The world 
is hungry for Quality Service. It wants 
to pay for it. It is paying for all it can 
get. The market is not crowded. There 
is a chance for you right now. There 
is a chance for you right where you are. 
The time to start is Now. Your reward 
will take care of itself. 


Economical. 

In a certain town of Nebraska lives a 
man who has been so unfortunate as to 
lose three wives, who were buried side 
by side. For a long time the economical 
Nebraskan deliberated as to whether he 
should erect a separate headstone for 
each, commemorating her virtues, but 
the expense deterred him. Finally a 
happy solution of the difficulty presented 
itself. 

He had the Christian name of each en¬ 
graved on a small stone—“Mary,” “Eliz¬ 
abeth,” “Matilda”—a hand cut on each 
stone pointing to a large «tone in the 
center of the lot, and under each hand 
the words: 

“For epitaph see large stone.” 
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Measurements of Grades in Per Cent. 

The inclination of a road surface is 
usually spoken of as a grade of 5, 10, 
15%, etc. As in any other case, per cent 
simply means so many in a hundred, or 
in ether words the number of feet ver¬ 
tical rise or fall in 100 feet measured in 
a horizontal direction, determines the 
per cent of the grade as shown in the 
accompanying drawing. A rise of 5 feet 
in 100, the base of the triangles being 
100 feet is 5%, a rise of 10 feet, 10%, etc. 
It will be noticed that although there 
is a definite relation between angles and 
the per cent of-grade, these are two very 
separate and distinct quantities. A 20% 
grade being only an angle of about 11 
degrees, these equivalent angles being 
given in the table on the following page. 
Thus a rise of 100 feet in 100 or a 100% 
grade is only an angle of 45 degrees, 
and not an angle of 90 degrees or per¬ 
pendicular as it is sometimes considered. 


How to Ascertain the Grade Without a 
Gradometer. 

A method of determining the percent¬ 
age of a grade on any road without any 
special instruments is here given and il¬ 
lustrated. All that is required is to 
measure oif ten feet on any convenient 
stick and lest one end as shown in the 
sketch above, upon the surface of the 
road, being careful to keep the stick 
horizontal. This can be done by using 
a spirit level or an ordinary bottle filled 
with water allowing a bubble in the well- 
known manner. Measure from the end 
of the stick to the road surface and mul¬ 
tiply by 10 which will give the per cent 
of the grade. The average of several 
such measurements will give fairly accu¬ 
rate results. (Chilton Automobile Di¬ 
rectory.) 


A coquette is a girl who syndicates her 
affections. 
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Little Giant Salesrooms of the Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co., 2122 Euclid Ave., 

Cleveland, Ohio. 


Motor Truck Means Cheaper Land. 

There is an argument for motor trucks 
which shrewd farmers are coming to ap¬ 
preciate, and it is this: Where one 
grows vegetables or small fruits near 
any city or town it is necessary to have 
land which is close in, if the produce is 
to be hauled in wagons drawn by horses. 
This is because there must be the mini¬ 
mum time elapse between the gathering 
of the crops and shipment or delivery 
to customers. Everything depends on 
the physical condition and the freshness 
of berries and vegetables. The result is 
that if horses are to be used the garden¬ 
ers and fruit growers pay high prices for 
land adjacent to the city. This land has 
become so very high in price that it is 
almost impossible to make a profit on 
the investment. 

The men who are in this business have 
found if they go out ten or twelve miles 
and use a truck, they are really just as 
close to market as if they were adjoin¬ 
ing the city limits and hauling their 
roduce in the old way. The result is 
t they are now ready to go eight 


or ten miles out in the country, get land 
at about one-third the price they would 
pay near the city, and the saving in their 
investment will more than pay the cost 
of the truck. 

Here is a concrete example. A man who 
tries to buy land adjoining the city of St. 
Joseph, where he can get in and out 
of market in the old fashioned way, will 
have to pay $500 an acre for his land, 
and we will suppose that he will need 
ten acres, making an investment of $5,000 
in land. Now, this man can go out eight 
miles on a macadamized road and get 
land for $150 an acre. The soil will be 
just as good as that near town. On a 
ten-acre tract, the saving in the price of 
land alone will be $3,500. You see, there¬ 
fore, instead of spending all of his 
money for land he will save on the in¬ 
vestment and be able to buy a truck, and 
really he will be just as close to market 
as if he were several miles nearer town 
and depended on the old-fashioned way 
of marketing. 

The number of Little Giant trucks that 
are being sold for this service is proof 
that the idea is a practical one. 
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Little Giant Service Station, Operated by the Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co., at 
2122 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 


How Merchants in a Small Town In¬ 
stalled a Motor Truck on a co¬ 
operative Basis. 

“Beginning from the day that I first 
heard of one in use, I have been a motor 
Truck enthusiast,” said a dealer. “I 
wanted to use one in my business, but, 
living in town of about 10,000, I could 
not see my way clear to do so. I trans¬ 
formed a number of sticks of good pine 
into whittlings before I solved the 
problem, but I did solve it. I made a 
combination with four other dealers in 
other lines of trade, and we bought a 
two-ton truck. Each man contributed 
capital in proportion to his trucking 
expense for the year just past. Each 
draws six per cent interest on his in¬ 
vestment. We have a good, reliable 
man as driver. His office is at my store. 
My clerk attends to ’phone calls from 
the other members, and I get a rea¬ 
sonable compensation for this service. 
Early in the forenoon, the driver re' 
ceives reports from all of us covering 
work for the day as far as then known. 
He makes his plans and starts in. He 
has two signs for each firm, and displays 


them according to the one he is working 
for at the time. We pay him good 
wages, and a higher rate for overtime. 
He does his best to^accommodate us all, 
and makes out very well. When the de¬ 
mand is heavy he throws some of the 
delivery work into the evening. When 
work is slack he picks up all the outside 
jobs he can. We allow him 10 per cent 
of the receipts upon such work, and the 
balance goes to reduce expenses. The 
total expenses for the month are ap¬ 
portioned according to the work done 
for each member of the association. We 
find that it works satisfactorily for all, 
and that the trucking expense has been 
reduced from about 20 per cent in one 
case to as much as 35 at the other ex¬ 
treme. 


“I have always thought of Chrismas- 
time, when it has come round, as a good 
time; a kind, forgiving, charitable, pleas¬ 
ant time. And though it has never put 
a scrap of gold or silver in my pocket, 
I believe that it has done me good, and 
will do me good; and I say, God bless 
it!”—Dicken’s “Christmas Carol.” 
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Some Little Giant Truck Data. 

For the man who thinks in figures, the 
following data on a recent test of a Lit¬ 
tle Giant Truck, made by J. H. Wat¬ 
son, Worcester, Mass., will prove inter¬ 
esting: 

Mileage—52 miles. 

Time—7 hours and 50 minutes. 

Stops—31 (average length of stops, 3 
to 5 minutes). 

Gasoline Used—4% gallons (average 
11/55 miles per gallon. 

Oil Used— V /2 pints. 

Maximum Load—2,610 lbs. 

Minimum Load—1,290 lbs. 

(Most of the time the load was about 
2,100 lbs.) 

Road Conditions—7 miles very soft, 
country roads and hills; 6% miles city 
pavement; 38 l /t miles good macadamized 
roads but very hilly. 


Non-Stop Run in Los Angeles. 

In Los Angeles, California, a few 
weeks ago, the dealers held an Automo¬ 
bile Show, both pleasure cars and trucks, 
and in connection therewith held a 24- 
hour non-stop truck run in which the 
“Little Giant” was entered. 

The run consisted of a 24-hour con¬ 
tinuous non-stop road run over a route 
laid out in the vicinity of Los Angeles, 
the trucks being lpaded to their full 
rated capacity and the Little Giant fin¬ 
ished with a perfect score at the conclu¬ 
sion of the test. Little Giant did not 
withdraw but continued and finished at 
the end of 50 hours' continuous service, 
having covered 501 miles and could have 
continued, as everything about the car 
was in perfect condition. 
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'Home of the Little Giant in Washington, D. C., located at 234 14th St., N. W. 


Advantages of the One-Ton Truck on 
Short Hauls. 

A prominent implement company of 
Seattle, Wash., recently decided to adopt 
.motor delivery, but was not sure whether 
light or heavy trucks would best answer 
the purpose. After exhaustive tests, the 
one-ton truck was adopted as the most 
flexible and best adapted to the varying 
conditions of delivery. They say: 

“We use three one-ton trucks. One 
replaces a two-horse truck, with driver 
and helper; another a one-horse pick-up 
wagon, with driver, and another replaces 
one wagon, with driver, which was sup¬ 
plemented by hiring teams. When these 
trucks were first put into service we sup¬ 
plemented them with still lighter motor 
vehicles for pick-up service, but found 
that aft.er service became better organ¬ 
ized we could dispense with these lat¬ 
ter. We are not in position to furnish 
detailed' figures as to saving, but can say 
that under all conditions which we have 
jiad to face we have found the motor 
truck more economical than the horse- 
drawn delivery. 

“Our conditions in the West are some¬ 
what difficult, owing to the scattered lo¬ 
cation of the railroad freight houses and 
docks. We have found that by using a 


^mailer truck we could make up com¬ 
plete loads for individual delivery to the 
different freight houses earlier in the 
day, when the lost time at such freight 
houses was much less than in the after¬ 
noon. We haVe also found that a light 
truck could be used for pick-up service, 
where the expense of operating a larger 
truck would be almost prohibitive.” 

The Chicago Pneumatic Tool Com¬ 
pany arrived at the conclusion that the 
field for the one-ton truck was the great¬ 
est field, and adopted that size and ca¬ 
pacity for their Little Giant. 


Not long ago a country newspaper 
said, “The deceased lay quietly in his 
coffin.” Now this is not my funeral as 
some of the boys would say but it is 
eminently proper that the action of the 
deceased be publicly commended. Noth¬ 
ing so confuses the mourners and dis¬ 
turbs the solemnity of the occasion as 
for the deceased to cut undignified antics 
or to cavort about the room, without 
regard for the sorrow of the mourning 
friends. It is also a reflection upon his 
gentility and injures his reputation in 
the community. It is quite proper at all 
times for the deceased to lie quietly in 
his coffin and the practice should be en¬ 
couraged at all well regulated funerals. 
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A Little Giant that is making good in Detroit. Showing how the advertising 
and the transportation problems may be satisfactorily solved. 


He was Skeptical as to Motor Truck 
Economy, But Was Finally 
Convinced. 

“For a long time,” said a dealer from 
one of the larger Western cities, “I was 
interested in the use of motor trucks, 
but skeptical as to their economy. I 
read everything that I saw in print upon 
the subject, and talked with salesmen 
and truck users. Finally, an agent of 
one company made some conservative 
figures as to the saving that I might 
reasonably expect to make, and sold me 
a truck upon definite guarantees all 
along the line. He claimed a saving of 
20 per cent. I bought a truck, and in 
less than three months found that I 
was saving 25 per cent upon the former 
cost of trucking and delivery services. 
I was very much pleased, and have 
continued in that frame of mind ever 
since. Motor truck people claim that 
the number of machines in use is in¬ 


creasing rapidly. Their designers have 
brought out bodies adapted to every 
conceivable kind of business. Certain¬ 
ly one sees a variety of them any day 
in the crowded streets of a city. Inci¬ 
dentally, it rejoices my heart to see the 
horses relieved from so much hard work. 
Think how horses used to strain and 
tug in the old horse-car days, and now 
there are very few such lines to be found 
in the whole country. The time is not 
far distant when all of the heavy truck¬ 
ing, if not trucking of all kinds, in large 
cities will be done with motor trucks. 
Salesmen were quick to point out the 
advertising value of motors, and they 
certainly have had value of that sort. 
Very soon the point of view will change. 
The firms that use them will not be 
noticed so much, but those that do not 
will be set down as old fogy and behind 
the times. The ultimate saving to the 
country by the change from horses to 
trucks will be enormous. 
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Another Little Giant that is making good on the streets of Detroit. 


A Little Giant Model H was loaded 
with 2,500 pounds and driven from Chi¬ 
cago Heights to Chicago and return, a 
distance slightly in excess of 50 miles, us¬ 
ing three different sizes of jackshaft 
sprockets, and developed the following 
valuable information: 

15-tooth sprockets— 

6.5 miles per gallon gasoline. 

25 miles per hour speed. 

9 per cent grade on high gear. 

18-tooth sprockets— 

8.2 miles per gallon gasoline. * 

30 miles per hour speed. 

7 per cent grade on high gear. 

20-tooth sprockets— 

9 miles per gallon gasoline. 

35 miies per hour speed. 

5 per cent grade on high gear. 


Unselfishness. 

Some men get credit for being unself¬ 
ish out of not caring for many things 
that are desirable to others.- 


Poor Old Dad. 

“I want an auto,” 

Said Johnnie to his dad; 

So papa bought a runabout 
To please the little lad. 

“Robert, buy a limousine,” 

Said Agnes to her spouse; 

And papa bought a limousine 
The color of a mouse. 

“Electric cars are nice for girls,” 
Suggested Marguerite, 

And papa bought a brougham— 
He was so very sweet. 

Now Johnnie runs his runabout, 
Ma motors near and far, 

Sis shops in her electric, 

But Dad 

—he takes the car! 


Compliments. 

Some men pay compliments hoping 
thus to ward off payment of debts. 
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The Air Compressor and the Diesel 
Engine. 

The air compressor is an important 
and responsible auxiliary of the Diesel 
engine, especially when the latter is em¬ 
ployed in marine propulsion. The fol¬ 
lowing is a brief sketch of the motor 
equipment of the Selandia, which we 
suppose should be called an “oiler” in¬ 
stead of a “steamer,” built in Denmark 
and recently started on its first voyage 
to Siam. 

The main engines, built, like the ves¬ 
sel itself, by Burmeister & Wain, of 
Copenhagen, consist of two sets of 4- 
cycle Diesel motors, each with eight 
cylinders 20.8 by 28.7 inches, giving to¬ 
gether 2,500 indicated horsepower at 140 
revolutions per minute. At first sight 
their general appearance resembles that 
of ordinary reciprocating steam engines 
of the inverted marine type, but on in¬ 
spection differences are quickly revealed, 
such as the closed-in crank pit and the 
long valve rods which stretch up from 
the valve gear to operate the four valves 
—air admission, fuel oil, starting, and 
exhaust—that are placed on the tops of 
the cylinders. The cam shaft, which 
actuates the valves, is driven at half en¬ 
gine speed through a small spur wheel 
on the crank shaft, which gears into a 
larger wheel mounted on an intermedi¬ 
ate shaft. This latter, by means of 
cranks and connecting rods, drives a 
second shaft placed /higher up, which in 
turn, by gearing, works the cam shaft. 
For, each cylinder there are two sets of 
four cams; and according as one or 
other of these sets is in contact with the 
valve rods the direction of the motion is 
ahead or astern. When the engine is at 
rest the valve levers stand in an inter¬ 
mediate or neutral position clear of the 
cams, but when a start has to be made 
the cam shaft is moved an inch or so 
longitudinally to the right or left ac¬ 
cording to the direction of motion re¬ 
quired and the valve levers are dropped 
upon the cams by a small compressed 
air engine mounted on the front of the 
engine casing. Reversing from full speed 


ahead to full speed astern can be accom¬ 
plished in less than 20 seconds. 

Compressed air, at a pressure of 300 
pounds per square inch, is also used for 
actually starting the engines. While 
the cam shaft is being got into the 
proper position the starting lever is in 
the neutral notch. It is then moved for- 
'ward, admitting compressed air to the 
cylinders, and when the engine has at- 
f tained the necessary speed, fuel oil is ad¬ 
mitted by nloving it still farther for¬ 
ward, the starting valves then closing 
themselves automatically. The amount 
of oil, and therefore the speed, is de¬ 
termined by the position of the starting 
lever in a series of notches at the back 
of the quadrant. The oil is forced into 
the cylinders at a pressure of something 
like 1,000 pounds per square inch by a 
pair of pumps placed above the starting 
lever, each pump serving four cylinders, 
and it is taken from a couple of service 
tanks in t;he upper part of the engine 
room casing, to which it is raised by a 
. pump driven by compressed air. Each 
of these tanks hold sufficient for 12 
hours’ normal work. An Aspinall gov¬ 
ernor is fitted to cut off the oil from the 
cylinders should the Speed of the engines 
become excessive, as by racing of the 
propeller. 

For lubrication, oil is pumped through 
the main bearings, crank shaft, connect¬ 
ing rod brasses, connecting rod, cross- 
head brasses, and piston rod to the top 
of the piston rod, whence it is returned 
through the piston rod and is ejected 
upon the guide faces. These being 
cooled by the water circulation, it is there 
cooled, and if further cooling is required 
it can be pumped through an oil cooler. 
A special lubricating arrangement is pro¬ 
vided to supply oil to the surface of the 
pistons. 

For furnishing the necessary com¬ 
pressed air there are two three-stage 
compressors, one behind each of the 
main engines, driven by two auxiliary 
Diesel engines having four cylinders and 
developing 250 horsepower at 230 revolu¬ 
tions per minute. These deliver air at 
300 pounds per square inch, w*hich is 
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stored in four large cylindrical tanks. 
For injecting the fuel air is taken from 
these and raised to 900 pounds pressure 
by compressors fitted at the forward end 
of the main engines and driven from 
the crank shafts. Either of these com¬ 
pressors is able to provide sufficient for 
both main engines, but to meet the 
emergency of both being out of order, 
there is a compressor driven by steam 
obtained from a small donkey boiler. This 
is fired with oil fuel, and also serves for 
heating the radiators in the ship. Finally,., 
arrangements are made so that the ex¬ 
haust valve of one of the cylinders of 
the main engines can be removed and 
replaced by a delivery valve; that cylin¬ 
der then acts as a compressor, if the fuel 
be cut off from it, and delivers air at 
300 pounds pressure. Evidently, there¬ 
fore, the total failure of the compressed 
air supply is an exceedingly remote 
contingency. 

Besides driving the air compressors 
the two auxiliary Diesel engines each 
work a dynamo generating current at 220 
volts. For lighting purposes this is 
transformed down to 110 volts, but it is 
used at its original voltage for driving 
most of the auxiliary machinery, includ¬ 
ing two pairs of lubricating pumps, cir¬ 
culating water pumps, hot and cold water 
sanitary pumps and bilge pumps, a car¬ 
bonic acid refrigerating machine, the 
capstan, all the winches on deck, and 
the steering gear, which is on the Hele- 
Shaw Martineau system. Compressed 
air is employed for the ballast pump, 
and also for the siren, being'taken for 
the latter purpose from the second stage 
of the main compressors at a pressure 
of about 120 pounds.—Compressed Air 
Magazine. 


A Familiar Sound. 

Mrs. Jack was dining out with her hus¬ 
band and could not make up her mind 
what to order. 

“Jack, what is it that those people be¬ 
hind you are eating?” she asked. 

“I don’t know,” replied Jack, without 
turning, “but it sounds like soup.”— 
From the Cincinnati Enquirer. 


Wine Samplers. 

A good sampler of wine, unlike the 
cigar sampler, must not exercise his pal¬ 
ate more than a single time at a sitting. 
Then he must drink quantities of water. 
Certain of them go to the trouble of 
gargling the throat before drinking the 
water to keep the sense of discrimination 
absolutely intact, The sense of sight is 
first brought into requisition by the sam¬ 
pler, then that of smell, the palate serv¬ 
ing to confirm or refute the intimations 
thus gained. 

The inspection demonstrates various 
things. For example, new wines are 
clear, while the older more yellowish in 
tint. While old wine is better than new, 
yet the old wine is never clear, while it 
is a bad sign* if the new is even slightly 
turbid. Contrary to what is generally 
believed, it is by the odor that the expert 
is able to determine the vintage and to 
detect adulteration if there be any. The 
tongue also develops a sense which is 
much relied upon to measure the quality 
of the wine. The tongue of the expert 
sampler is able to tell slight differences 
in the “texture,” so to speak, of the wine; 
whether it be harsh or mellow. He ex¬ 
tends the wine over the entire surface of 
the tongue and keeps it there until it is 
warm. It happens very often that a new 
wine seems somewhat thin and harsh at 
first tastings, but, with repeated tastings, 
this effect wears away and, it shows body 
and evidence of being very delicate of 
flavor. 

An Old One by Mark Twain. 

When Mark Twain in his early days 
was editor of a Missouri paper, a super¬ 
stitious subscriber wrote him saying that 
he had found a spider in his paper, and 
asking him whether that was a sign of 
good or bad luck. The humorist wrote 
him this answer and printed it: 

“Old Subscriber: Finding a spider in 
your paper was neither good luck nor 
bad luck for you. The spider was mere¬ 
ly looking over our paper to see which 
merchant is not advertising, so that he 
can go to that store, spin his web across 
the door and lead a life of undisturbed 
peace ever afterwards.” 
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The Trials of the Order Clerk. 

In your issue of April last you pub¬ 
lished an article entitled, “The Trials 
of the Order Clerk” which I read with 
a great deal of pleasure, being in that 
line of work with a large manufacturing 
concern dealing largely with railroads 
through their purchasing agents. 

The point that is beyond my compre¬ 
hension is, Why orders, particularly 
those wanted for immediate shipment, 
do not state what is wanted. They will 
make it clear that the machine the re¬ 
pairs are wanted for will be idle until 
receipt of the repairs, but they have 
failed to designate what machine they 
refer to in order to determine what the 
repairs may be. It then requires rather 
a lengthy letter to draw out the neces¬ 
sary information, and instead of ad¬ 
dressing this letter direct to the shops 
repairs are for, say, to the Master Me¬ 
chanic, and getting reply direct from 
him, the letter must be addressed to 
the purchasing agent, and if you are 
writing from the East, the purchasing 
agent is in Chicago, and the shops in 
Kentucky, the reply reaches you in four 
or five weeks. In the meantime, ac¬ 
cording to the statement on the order 
the railroad is losing the use of the ma¬ 
chine during all this time as well as the 
additional time to supply the material; 
and this machine may be worth any¬ 
where from $10 to $100 a day. And it isn’t 
at all unusual for the purchasing agent 
to write inquiring when shipment will, 
be made while he is waiting for his 
rejply from Arizona. 

And why? Merely because the party 
in the shop whose duty it is to specify 
the repairs, don’t do it in an intelligent 
manner; and it not only makes a loss 
to the road by keeping the machine 
idle, but costs considerable in clerical 
labor. 

Recently an order came to the 
writer’s desk from the purchasing agent 
of a leading eastern railroad requiring 
parts for a machine, worded in local 
terms, and not accompanied by a sketch 
to show what was meant. A letter is 
written for further information and re¬ 
ply received fifteen days later; feeling 


there was some mistake we wrote again 
and received reply fifteen days later 
stating exactly what was wanted, which 
was altogether different from the first 
information. 

It would seem to the writer that 
much valuable time could be saved, in 
the delivery of repairs if the shop engi¬ 
neer, or whosoever’s duty it is in large 
shops to furnish the purchasing agent 
with the necessary information on 
which to base his orders, if they would 
accompany the requisition with a rough 
sketch giving the principal dimensions, 
and the numbers, if any, on the old 
parts to be replaced. A sketch usually 
gives more information than lines of 
description. 

If you had a stove, say, twenty-five 
years old, and wanted a new part for 
it (you know what you want, and how 
badly you want it), and telegraph the 
manufacturer “Express quick plate for 
my stove,” would you really expect 
to get what you want, as quickly as you 
want it? This is not an exaggerated ex¬ 
ample of what comes to the writer’s desk 
frequently, and brings to mind the state¬ 
ment made not long since by a promi¬ 
nent attorney before an investigating 
committee to the effect that the railroads 
were losing a million dollars a day. 

McC. 


Called Home. 

A noted clergyman whose pastorate is 
in a well-known city was spending a few 
days at the summer home of one of his 
congregation. 

While seated on the piazza one after¬ 
noon with his hostess, her little boy and 
girl came running toward them; the for¬ 
mer with a rat, held at arm’s-length by 
the tail. 

“Don’t -be afraid mother,” he called. 
“It is quite dead! We beat him and 
beat him!” each declaration being illus¬ 
trated by an imaginary blow on the rat. 
Then, feeling a deference might be due 
the clergyman, he said, in measured sol¬ 
emn tones and with uplifted eyes: “Yes, 
we beat him and beat him until—God— 
called—him—home.” 
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There is no need of guide-posts on the 
road to ruin. 


A brunette may be fairer than a blonde 
in some ways. 


A teaspoonful of gossip will taint a 
kettleful of pure truth. 


Some people never forgive until they 
break into a padded cell. 


Many a man works overtime because 
his wife needs the money. 


On the level, did you ever see a 
woman who was speechless with rage? 


But it isn't every weather prophet who 
is willing to bet on the result. 


A man may have to go to jail in order 
to get the living the world owes him. 


Unkind criticisms are apt to come 
home to roost. 


A woman with big feet is partial to 
long skirts. 


It's improper to eat pie with a knife— 
but an ax is permissible. 


But a woman doesn't care to boss 
the job if she can boss the boss. 


Some men are willing tb say nothing 
if others will saw the wood. 


Everything comes to the man who 
waits—except the woman he is waiting 
for. 


Life is a serious thing, especially to 
the man who regards it is an uninter¬ 
rupted funeral. 


A conceited man is never so happy as 
when he is given an opportunity to place 
his conceit on exhibition. 


Things are bound to take a turn and 
some day parents may be sent to bed in 
disgrace for talking back to their chil¬ 
dren. 


It’s just like a woman to begin figur¬ 
ing on how she will celebrate her silver 
wedding before she has been married 
two weeks. 


A husband should have an unlimited 
bank account in order to check his wife's 
expensive tastes. 


What a girl likes about sitting on a 
park bench in the moonlight with a 
young man is that the moon may dodge 
behind a cloud at any moment. 


If a man is in love with a woman she 
can make him believe black is white— 
until he discovers that she is in love 
with him. 
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If You Must Knock Use Soft Hammers 

Made in three sizes—1, 2$, and 5 pounds. 

Mould furnished for repouring. 


SOLD BY THE 

CHICAGO PNEUMATIC TOOL CO. 

1010 Fisher Building, 50 Church Street 

CHICAGO Branches Everywhere NEW YORK 


When writing to Advertisers please' mention Ideal Power. 
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Self-Lubricating—works in any position—works in all kinds of weather. 
Try one 30 days—return at .our expense if not satisfactory. 


Any Chicago Pneumatic Tool Saletman will take your order or toe will mend direct • 


Reading Chain Block Company 

Reading, Pa. 
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A compressed air plant having a total air for known periods is appreciably less 

capacity of 7,500 cubic feet of free air than the maximum capacity of the plant, 

per minute and furnishing air at 100 Where such conditions exist the advan- 

pounds gage pressure is shown in the tages of multi-unit installations are evi- 

accompanying illustrations. It represents dent, when comparison is made with a 

an ideal installation of high operating single compressor controlling the entire 

economy, where the average demand for capacity of the plant. Not only is a 


Showing an end view of the Independent Exciters for the fields of the Synchronous 
Motors and of the switchboards. It was first proposed to use Individual Exciters driven by 
belt from each individual compressor. The superiority of Independent Exciters is^ readily 
seen from this photograph. __ 
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Direct Motor Driven Compressor Installation 

At Union Iron Works, San Francisco* 
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Three 28" and 17" diameter by 26" stroke Class M-CE Chicago Pneumatic Two-Stage 
Direct Connected Motor-Driven Air Compressors, installed by the Union Iron Works, San 
Francisco. Each has a capacity of 2580 cu. ft. of free air per minute (piston displacement) 
when operating at 139 R.P.M. and each Compressor driven by a 450 H.P. 440 volt, three 
phase 60 Cycle Self Starting Synchronous Motor. 

These compressors are fitted with special guards over the cranks, allowing them to run 
open instead of enclosed, as would be standard with these compressors. The open crank 
guards are preferred by this user. 

These compressors are fitted with special Intercooler Tubes, etc., to permit of the use 
of salt water cooling in the Cylinder Jackets and Intercoolers. 


more satisfactory means of economical 
control assured for capacity variations, 
but still another point of extreme im¬ 
portance is taken care of by the use of 
more than one compressor. This is made 
clear when we consider the matter of a 
shut-down for any reason, and the loss 
incurred if the air supply is entirely 
shut off. 

The above battery of compressors is 
Ideated ijfc&he power house of the Union 
Ir^ft jVorks at San Francisco, Cal., and 
consists of three Chicago Pneumatic 
Tool Co. Class M-CE Compressors. 
Each has a displacement capacity of 2,500 
cubic feet of free air per minute, and op¬ 
erate against 100 pounds discharge pres¬ 
sure, at 138 revolutions per minute. They 
are each driven by a General Electric 
Co. 450 horse power Synchronous Motor 
mounted directly on the compressor 
shaft. This affords the most satisfactory 
means of driving high capacity compres¬ 
sors, thereby reducing to a minimum all 
frictional losses. 

This fype of compressor is designed to 


stand the strain of the most severe op¬ 
erating conditions, and for compactness, 
simplicity and correctness of design 
they are unexcelled. They embody no 
features except those which the best 
engineering skill and years of practical 
experience have shown give the maxi¬ 
mum all-around efficiency for this serv¬ 
ice. 

A few of the more important features 
which are essential to a compressor of 
this type and capacity are briefly set 
down herewith. As liberal intercooling 
area as possible should be provided, to 
insure a low temperature of the air en¬ 
tering the high pressure side, and conse¬ 
quently to reduce the work of compres¬ 
sion. The sizes of cylinders should be 
so proportioned that equal work is done 
in each under all conditions of load. 
Losses due to excessive clearance space 
should be reduced to the absolute mini¬ 
mum, in order that this feature may not 
interfere with the highest possible volu¬ 
metric efficiency. Both inlet and dis¬ 
charge valve areas should not be less 
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The air is compressed by these three Chicago Pneumatic Compressors to a pressure of 
about 100 pounds and is distributed to the machine shops, plate shops and docks of the 
Union Iron Works Co., whose principal business is the building and repairing of ships, 
etc. This plant replaces a steam driven plant and is one step-in the process of making the 
use of electricity for motive power the universal standard throughout these yards. 


than certain well defined percentages of 
the entire cylinder area. All bearings 
should be of liberal dimensions to insure 
moderate pressures on the same under 
the most severp operating conditions. 
The lubrication of all bearings and other 
wearing parts should be efficient and 
positive. As above suggested, sufficient 
strength in all parts, together with neat¬ 
ness and skill as shown in the execution 
of the design, are also of prime impor¬ 
tance to a well balanced machine. 

These most important features and 
many others bearing more particularly 
upon the smaller details of the machine 
must be given due consideration, and the 
illustrations show how well those essen¬ 
tial features which are apparent from a 
photograph are met by these Chicago 
Pneumatic Compressors. All of the 
points described above as so necessary 
for the attainment of the highest possi¬ 
ble efficiency are met in these compres¬ 
sors, and they represent the most ap¬ 
proved product of present day engineer¬ 
ing skill applied to the design of direct 
motor driven compressors. 


Which Teaches Us to Make the Most 
Out of a Dilemma. 

An American ship lay in an English 
port and the sailors were entertaining a 
few English seamen. 

Shortly a spirit of rivalry arose. The 
sailors tried to outdo one another in ath¬ 
letic tricks. 

An Englishman climbed to the very 
top of the mainmast and there stood on 
his head. 

“By jingo, no Englishman beats me!” 
one of the American sailors shouted. 

He scampered up the ropes monkey¬ 
like and, reaching the top, prepared to 
duplicate the Englishman’s feat. He put 
his head down and gave a push with his 
feet, and fell heels over head. 

His back struck the first rope, his legs 
the next, his neck the next and so on, 
somersault after somersault, finally land¬ 
ing with rare good fortune squarely on 
his feet on the deck. 

“Do that, you son-of-a-gun!” he 
shouted when he got his breath. “Do 
that!”—Yarns. 
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Artificial Fumes for Finding Leaks. 

When steam escapes you can gener¬ 
ally see it; when there is a leak in the 
ammonia pipe line it is most certainly 
evident; but when a leaky compressed 
air line is causing a waste it may go on 
for a considerable time undetected. 

Others may profit by the procedure 
of an Illinois manufacturer who, at fixed 
regular intervals, puts essence of pepper- 
ment into the air tank and then has the 
entire system inspected for leaks. If 
the slightest amount of air escapes it is 
easily detected by the odor.—(Factory.) 


Nothing Nefarious About Him. 

One day a man was brought before a 
magistrate for stealing a cheese from a 
grocer’s door, and the principal witness, 
a carter, told how he had seen the man 
take the cheese and had run up and held 
him. “Then you caught him in the ne¬ 
farious act?” said the magistrate. “The 
what, sir?” said the witness. “You 
caught him in the nefarious act, I say,” 
repeated the magistrate. “Not me,” was 
the reply. “I caught him by the scruff 
of the neck!” 


New Calumet RiVer Bridge. 

The above photograph shows one of 
the two new 210 ft. spans of the Waddell & 
Harrington vertical lift bridge over the 
Calumet river for the Pennsylvania 
Railway Company at Sputh Chicago, Ill. 

The bridges are identical in every re¬ 
spect. The north span, which is now in 
operation, will be connected up electric¬ 
ally with the south span when com¬ 
pleted and both bridges operated from 
one tower by one man, but can be 
changed to single operation by the 
throwing of a switch. 

The weight of one bridge complete is 
over 2,300 tons. The span, which weighs 
abdut 1,200 tons complete, is balanced 
by three 200 ton concrete slabs on each 
end. The 24 cables connecting each end 
of span to counterweight are 2^-ins. in 
diameter and pass over sheave wheels 
weighing 16 tons each. These sheaves 
are 14 ft v in diameter, and some idea of 
this immense size can be imagined by 
the photograph on page 300. 

There are about 70,000 field rivets in 
each bridge and 300 blind holes to be 
drilled in castings in place. 
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The average number of pneumatic line 1,200 ft. long. Compressed air at 
tools in use was five Boyer hammers, 90 lbs. pressure was rented from a neigh- 
one “Little Giant” drill and two “Little boring stationary plant. 

Giant” wood boring machines, all of This air line was carried under the 
which were supplied through a 2 in. pipe ring in 16 ft. lengths of'pipe coupled to- 
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Partial View of Sheave. 


gether with an “L,” a nipple and an “L,” 
giving free play to the pipe and permit¬ 
ting the laying of it from a boat. 

The erection of the north span, which 
is now in operation, presented unusual 
difficulties. The government insisted on 
a 75 fti *clfcajf channel, and as one line of 
the channel was on line with the face of 
the pier on the west side, no false work 
could be placed in the river on that side. 
This problem was overcome by the plac¬ 
ing of two “leaning bents” on the piers, 
one talking one panel of the span on one 
truss, -the other taking two panels on 
the other ^trus's. A portion of the one 
panel bent may be seen in the photo¬ 
graph, where it is shown re-erected for 
the south span. 

Another unusual problem was that the 
operation of the Lake Shore bridge, 
which swings under the north span 


when the draw is open, could not be 
interfered with. This was overcome by 
placing the false work for one truss on 
two 103 ft. guides, under which the 
bridge swung on three of the top chord 
for the south span placed in a similar 
way. 

• The Kelly-Atkinson Construction Co. 
of Chicago are the erecting contractors. 
The work was done under the direct su¬ 
pervision of Geo. Burtscher. 


Public Service Company Uses Rockford 
Motor Gars. 

The Public Service Company of 
Northern Illinois has recently installed 
a 33,000 volt, 3 phase, 60 cycle transmis¬ 
sion line between Pontiac and Odell, Ill. 
This was placed on tops of poles which 
carry trolley and feed wires belonging 
to the Bloomington, Pontiac & Joliet 
Electric Railway Co. Mr. John R. Sta¬ 
ley, superintendent of construction, 
southern division, for the Public Service 
Company, states that he operated a No. 
4 Rockford Dual Ignition Railway Motor 
Car on the right of way and tracks of the 
electric railway company without causing 
an interruption to their service. The line 
was built complete in six weeks with the 
aid of the motor cars, which could not 
have been done had it been necessary to 
transport men back and forth by street 
cars or teams. 

Mr. Staley advises that the Public 
Service Company has two No. 4_ Rock¬ 
ford Motor Cars operating at other 
points and these cars have more than 
paid for themselves on- each job on 
which they have been used, as they are 
great time savers. An hour or two saved 
for *a whole organization of men means 
a saving of considerable money. 

Mr. Staley has used the Rockford Rail¬ 
way Motor Cars on construction work 
for a long time and states he cannot get 
along without them on work of this 
character. 


Statistically Inclined Tourist (in 
Wales)—What is the death rate here? 

Native—Same as it is everywhere else; 
one death for every inhabitant. 
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James Dupree and His No. & RoeUford Car. No. 20,233. 


The Rockford from the Standpoint of 
Miles and Dollars. 

There is no better way of estimating 
the value of a Railway motor car, like 
the Rockford, than to consider a sea¬ 
son’s mileage in connection with the 
cost of upkeep for this period. 

Mr. James Dupree, Supt. of Water 
Dept., Bridges and Building of the Chi¬ 
cago, * Terre Haute and Southeastern 
Railway Company, has a No. 2 Rockford 
Motor Car No. 20,333. He has kept close 
tab on the performance of the car, as 
the following figures will show: 

After being laid up for the winter, the 
car was placed in service on April 3, 
1913. During April it ran 390 miles, 
May 690 miles, June 712 miles, July 1st 
to July 14th, 330 miles. From July 14th 
to August 26th, 1,645 miles. From Au¬ 
gust 26th to October 13, 1913, 864 miles. 
This together with the mileage made 
during 1912 makes a total of 11,931 miles. 

On this mileage this car has run about 
50 miles to the gallon of gasoline. The 


repairs required in this period consisted 
of one sprocket chain to replace one 
worn out. 

To Keep His Memory Green. 

The furniture dealer in the Grand Rap¬ 
ids hotel had waited fully an hour for the 
waiter to seifve two courses. 

“Now, my friend,” said he, “will you 
fetch me some chicken salad?” 

“Yes, sir,” said the waiter. 

“And while you are away, you might 
send me a postal card 'every now and 
then.” 

“Say, Doc,” said the brawny scrub¬ 
woman, “yer gettin’ a perty good thing 
out o’ tendin’ that rich Smith boy, ain’t 
yer?” 

“Well,” said the doctor, “I get a pretty 
good fee, yes. Why?” 

“Well, Doc, I 'opes yer won’t fergit 
that my Willie threw the brick that ’it 
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S. E. Westover and the Work Done by Him in One Year With Chicago Pneumatic Tools 
for the O-W. R. R. & N. Co. at Albina Shops. 


We present herewith view of the boil¬ 
er plant of Samuel Smith & Sons Com¬ 
pany, Paterson, N. J. This is an old-es'- 
tablished concern, having been continu¬ 
ously in business there since 1844. For 
many years their product was largely 
locomotive boilers for the Rogers Loco¬ 
motive Works and for railroads 
throughout the country, and to-day their 
boilers are in use in many of the large 
power plants throughout the country. 
They have an excellent equipment of 
hydraulic, electric and pneumatic tools, 
with electric cranes which handle all ma¬ 
terial receiving or incoming from, and 
loading the finished product on, the cars, 
the Erie Railroad having switch track 
into the shops. The business at present 
is more general in the way of horizontal, 
vertical and locomotive boilers, as well 
as tanks and smoke stacks. 


Her Preference. 

Before the fire Christmas eve two old 
maids were planning for the holiday. 

“Sister Molly,” said the younger, 
“would a long stocking hold all you’d 
want for a Christmas gift?” 

“No, Elvira,” said the elder, “but a 
pair of socks would.” 


Chicago Pneumatic Tools in Railroad 
Work. 

The tools shown in the picture are 
made by the Chicago Pneumatic Tool 
Company, being the Boyer Hammers and 
Little Giant Drills, all operated by a 
“Chicago Pneumatic'’’ Air Compressor, 
built by the same company. 

The above mentioned photo show the 
amount of work done in one year by 
Chicago pneumatic tools at the Albina 
shops of the Oregon-Washington Rail¬ 
road and Navigation Company by Mr.' 
S. E. Westover, boilermaker foreman. 

Mr. Westover says that the following 
tools were used in this work: No. 2 
Little Giant Drills were used for drill¬ 
ing stay bolt holes and new fire box 
sheets. Nos. 80 and 90 Boyer Hammer's 
were used for riveting. Pneumatic hold¬ 
er ons were used to hold on rivets and 
stay bolts. All stay bolts were driven 
with No. 90 Boyer Hammers equipped 
with special sets. The No. 2-BK Chip¬ 
ping Hammers were used to do the chip¬ 
ping and calking. The No. 10S Little 
Giant Midget Drills were used to drill 
tell-tale .holes in stay bolts. The Little 
Giant Reversible Drills were used for 
flue rolling. They also used Little Giant 
Drills for the different kinds of drilling 
that was necessary. 
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A Convention That Made History. 

The tenth annual convention of the 
sales and factory organizations of the 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company was 
held at the Great Northern hotel, Chi¬ 
cago, January 7th to 10th, inclusive, con¬ 
cluding with a banquet on Saturday 
evening. About a hundred sales repre¬ 
sentatives and all of the managers and 
factory superintendents, including rep¬ 
resentatives from England, Russia, Italy 
and Canada, were present and put in 
four interesting but strenuous days in 
exchanging views, watching tests and 
demonstrations, and, in general, of get¬ 
ting the other man’s point of view for 
future benefit and application. 

President W. O. Duntley opened the 
meeting Wednesday morning, January 
7th, with an address of welcome, con¬ 
gratulating the district managers and 
their salesmen on their success in mak¬ 
ing 1913 the banner year and compli¬ 
menting the factory managers on their 
splendid showing in supplying a most 
unprecedented demand for the products 
of the company. After J. G. Osgood, 
general district manager, had supple¬ 
mented Mr. Duntley’s remarks with a 
few words of welcome and appreciation, 
the meeting was turned over to Mr. W. 
P. Pressinger, general manager of the 
air compressor department. 

Mr. Pressinger reviewed the work of 
the past year and announced some new 
(1 interesting projects which the com¬ 


pressor department has planned for the 
ensuing year. 

W. H. Callan, manager of the com¬ 
pressor plant at Franklin, Pa., explained 
in detail the construction and operation 
of a number of new features of com¬ 
pressor construction, some of which as 
improvements are quite radical de¬ 
partures from current compressor prac¬ 
tice. 

An interesting feature of the after¬ 
noon was a mock sale. Cold shivers ran 
down the spines of more than a hundred' 
salesmen when Mr. Pressinger an¬ 
nounced that lots had been drawn and 
that a number of salesmen had been 
impartially selected to mount the plat¬ 
form and sell an air compressor to Mr. 
L. I. Yeomans. 

Mr. Yeomans, at present the com-, 
pany’s efficiency engineer, has been con¬ 
sulting engineer and purchasing agent 
for some of the largest corporations in 
the world. 

Mr. A. E. Swanson of the Chicago 
office was the first victim. He ap¬ 
proached the ordeal and plunged into his 
task with ease and confidence. He 
warmed up to his work with persistent 
aggressiveness, all his arguments being 
skilfully parried by his make believe 
prospective purchaser. The astuteness 
of Mr. Yeomans and the resourcefulness 
and clever salesmanship displayed by 
Mr. Swanson were about evenly matched. 
No sparring bout was more interesting 
and exciting, and when, after the half 
hour battle had ended, Mr. Swanson had 
not only “sold” his compressor but had 
covered himself with glory and had won 
the admiration of the entire convention. 
A similar “sale” was made by Mr. H. B. 
Griner of Philadelphia, after which the 
convention adjourned for the day. 

On Thursday morning the’eonvention 
was opened by Mr. C. E. Walker, man¬ 
ager of the railroad department. Among 
the new or more recent devices that 
are of interest to railroads and that have 
been added to the line are the Zerbee 
Safety Valve Discharge Register, the 
Boyer Speed Recorder with clock at¬ 
tachment and the Sectional Steel Metal 
Hou«e. 
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Mr. W. O. Duntley, president of The Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 


Mr. L. J. Zerbee explained the opera¬ 
tion of the safety valve discharge reg¬ 
ister and presented figures showing the 
almost unbelievable economies that are 
possible to effect by keeping a check 
on the ‘‘popping” of locomotives. Else¬ 
where in this issue we print quite a 
complete description of this register and 
invite the attention of interested readers 
to it. The operation of the new Boyer 
Speed Recorder with clock attachment 
was explained, by Mr. Walker, and Mr. 
Frank Winch addressed the meeting on 
the subject of steel sectional buildings 


which the railroads are rapidly adopting 
as tool houses and outbuildings and for 
any purpose where shelter is desired. 

The convention opened Thursday aft¬ 
ernoon with Vice-President G. A. Rees 
in the chair. Mr. Rees has charge of 
the commercial car department and mat¬ 
ters pertaining to the Little Giant truck 
were brought up and discussed. The 
truck department has grown from small 
beginnings until it is now one of the 
big departments of the company. As a 
matter of fact the company now sells 
more one-ton trucks—its specialty—than 
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any other truck concern in the world, 
and is the fourth largest builder regard¬ 
less of carrying capacity. A feature of 
the afternoon was a mock sale in which 
E. S. Cole, representing the Corby Sup¬ 
ply Co.—the company’s St. Louis agents 
—“sold” a truck to E. P. De Gollier, 
who represents the tool company in 
Cleveland. 

On Thursday evening the convention 
met at the company’s salesrooms, 1470 
Michigan avenue, where a series of 
scientific tests and demonstrations of 
Little Giant drills and other products of 
the Cleveland plant were made. Mr. 
H. J. Kimman, manager of the plant, 
had charge of the meeting. Some new 
types of drill were shown and a num¬ 
ber of improvements in the older types 
were presented and explained. The 
elaborate and highly refined testing ap¬ 
paratus, through which all Little Giant 
drills pass before they leave the factory; 
and the accurate data concerning them, 
which it is possible to obtain, excited the 
interest and admiration of all who had 
not seen such tests before. 

The interest of the convention on Fri¬ 
day morning centered in the new prod¬ 
ucts and improvements that have re¬ 
cently been developed by the Detroit 
plant of the company, and Mr. L. E. 
Summers, manager of the plant, spent a 
considerable part of the session in tell¬ 
ing the salesmen of the work done along 
these lines. 

After this Mr. Osgood took charge of 
the meeting and proceeded at once to 
open the “question box,” which had 
been installed several months ago and 
to which all the salesmen of the com¬ 
pany had been invited to contribute. 
The questions ranged from the simple 
to the complex, but with the array of 
manufacturing and selling talent that 
was on hand the most difficult ones were 
answered to the satisfaction of all, not¬ 
withstanding some of them provoked 
considerable discussion. The “Question 
Box” promises to be a permanent fea¬ 
ture of tool company conventions. 

The Friday afternoon session was 
largely devoted to addresses from the 
company's foreign representatives who 


were present. They all had interesting 
stories to tell of the business conditions 
of their respective countries and of the 
peculiar business customs and require¬ 
ments of their trade. Lack of space 
prevents our making more than this 
mere mention of their contributions to¬ 
ward the interest of the convention, but 
we shall at an early date give our read¬ 
ers some of the data and information 
they brought to us. The speakers were: 
W. G. ‘ Corner and Ernest Martin of 
London, Ernest Eklund of St. Peters¬ 
burg, Gustavo Cuocolo of Milan, Italy, 
and Geo. Sheppard of Montreal. 

On Friday evening the convention 
was resumed at the salesrooms on Mich¬ 
igan avenue, where the mining depart¬ 
ment had a working exhibit of rock 
drills, stoping drills, one-man drills, 
hand drills, coal drills and mine hoists. 
Mr. Henry Heilman, manager of the 
mining department, had charge of the 
meeting. The tests were interesting and 
instructive, and many new machines 
were shown. After Mr. M. W. Sher¬ 
wood, assistant, manager of the depart¬ 
ment, had explained the mechanical de¬ 
tails of the new devices, Mr. Theo. Wachs, 
superintendent of Franklin Plant No. 2, 
told the salesmen of the excellent facili¬ 
ties of the plant for turning out work 
efficiently and in quantity. 

On Saturday morning Mr. C. B. 
Coates, manager of the electrical depart¬ 
ment, opened the convention and led in 
discussions that were prompted by the 
“Question Box.” Some new and very 
interesting electrical devices were pre¬ 
sented and much valuable technical in¬ 
formation was given to the men. 

Throughout the convention, in order 
to save time, luncheon was served at 12 
o’clock each day in the fraternity hall 
of # the Great Northern. At luncheon 
on Saturday Mr. David J. Champion, 
vice president and general manager of 
the Champion Rivet Company, Cleve¬ 
land, was guest and while he claimed 
he was no speech maker, he delivered 
himself of a short wholesome address 
that was worth a great * deal to hear. 
The destinies of the steel rivet and the 
pneumatic riveting- hammer do not He 
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far apart, and Mr. Champion showed 
that the success of one meant the suc¬ 
cess of the other. 

Saturday afternoon was given over to 
general closing with short talks by the 
salesmen on general matters of interest. 
President Duntley took occasion to 
thank the boys for their punctuality and 
attention throughout the convention. As 
a past master in the art of salesman¬ 
ship, Mr. Duntley is at his best when 
presenting .and analyzing the qualifica¬ 
tions of a salesman, and all who listened 
to him were encouraged and inspired. 

At the close of the meeting the boys 
were cautioned to cease all mention of 
business, and were informed that until 
the festivities of the evening were over 
it would be a dangerous thing to talk shop. 

Just before the meeting was adjourned 
Mr. Duntley was presented with a set of 
beautifully engrossed resolutions in 
memory of his father, J. F. Duntley, 
who died April 5 of last year. They 
were read aloud to the convention by 
Mr. Aldcorn, one of J. F.’s oldest friends. 
Mr. J. F. Duntley’s demise was the first 
break in the ranks of the “Old Guard” 
and his absence from the convention, 
where he had always been a conspicuous 
figure, was felt by all. 

At 7 o'clock the banqueters—164 of 
them, consisting of the salesmen, factory 
managers and superintendents, depart¬ 
ment managers, office employes and a 
few invited guests—sat down to a very 
elaborate spread, music and singing by 
Barbino's harp orchestra and the Neapol¬ 
itan trio supplying the entertainment. 

Mr. Fred Richmond of Salt Lake City 
with a few appropriate words presented 
President Duntley with a Grandfather’s 
clock as a token of esteem and apprecia¬ 
tion on the part of the salesmen and 
other members of the organization. The 
clock stood directly back of Mr. Dunt¬ 
ley and without any ado proceeded to 
tick its way along, announcing the quar¬ 
ter hours with sweet mellow chimes and 
striking the hours as they passed, all too 
quickly that evening. 

The speech making was exceptionally 
interesting. Mr. J. W. Duntley, the 


organizer and first president of the Chi¬ 
cago Pneumatic Tool Company and who 
is now president of the Duntley Pneu¬ 
matic Sweeper Co., told of the early 
days. President Duntley, his brother, 
alluded to him as the daddy of the pneu¬ 
matic tool business, and he was warmly 
applauded by all, many of those present 
having been associated with J. W. , for 
years in the earlier days of the com¬ 
pany. Among the other speakers of the 
evening were Messrs. Eklund, Cuocolo, 
Corner, foreign representatives, and the 
members of the old guard, Messrs. Aid- 1 
corn, Beardsley, Walker, Pressinger, 
Hunter, Booth and Smith. There were 
also addresses by Messrs. Seelig, Os¬ 
good, Rees, “Doc” Bateman, Mr. Car¬ 
penter of El Paso and Messrs. Sheppard 
and Allan of Montreal. 

There were also addresses by Mr. Ban 
Johnson, president of the American Base¬ 
ball League, and by Mr. John Meloy. 
Mr. Duntley read* letters regretting 
their inability to attend from Mr. Chas. 
M. Schwab, John R. McGinley, chair¬ 
man of the executive board, and from 
Fred Johnson, managing director of the 
company’s European .branch, the Con¬ 
solidated Pneumatic Tool Company. A 
toast was also drunk to Mr. Ludwig 
Oberauer, manager of the company's 
German subsidiary. Mr. Oberauer had 
planned to attend the convention, but 
was taken ill on the eve of his departure. 
A quartet under the leadership of Geo. 
Russell Giroux furnished entertainment 
at intervals that was very much appre¬ 
ciated. A feature of the evening was a 
monologue in Swedish dialect by Harry 
Soady. 

As a whole the convention was the 
best ever held by the company. From 
the opening of the meeting on Wednes¬ 
day morning to the closing Saturday 
afternoon every one in attendance was 
strictly “on the job.” Great good will 
surely come from this meeting, and 
President Duntley is to be congratulated 
not only on his foresight and discern¬ 
ment in seeing the value of these con¬ 
ventions, but on the able manner in which 
he conducts them. 
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The Zerbee Safety Valve Discharge 
1 Register. 

It is an ingenious device invented by 
a master mechanic in response to a call 
from the general manager and superin¬ 
tendent of motive power to stop pop¬ 
ping. It consists of a timing arrange¬ 
ment or clockwork, which when clamped 
around a safety valve starts running 
when the safety valve opens and stops 
when the valve seats, thus giving you 
the length of time the valve was open. 
Jn an effort to make the device fool¬ 
proof it is so arranged that by a simple 
adjustment the register will operate con¬ 
tinuously except - when the pops are 
blowing. In this case the register clock 
is set at the current time on leaving the 
terminal; then any difference in the time 
of the register clock and the current 
time on arrival of the engine at the op¬ 
posite terminal represents the time that 
the valve was open on the trip. 

Having this information and the rate 
of discharge through any given valve at 
any given boiler pressure, and the fuel 
required to evaporate any given quantity 
of water, the loss in both fuel and 
water is readily calculated. Thus, 
if a 3 in. valve is open one min¬ 
ute on a boiler carrying 200 lbs. pres¬ 
sure the loss would be 19.71 lbs. of coal 
and 146.66 lbs. of water. The dial of 
the register is so arranged as to auto¬ 
matically calculate the loss in fuel and 
water for a 3 in. valve on a boiler carry¬ 
ing 200 lbs. pressure. 

The next question that will anise is: 
How long are the pops open? It has been 
found by tests that the pops are open 
on an average of from 30 to 35 per cent 
of an engine’s working time, which 
means approximately two hours per 100 
miles for the working pops and one- 
third of that time for the high pressure 
pop. Could all of this popping be 
stopped? Assuming in this case a boiler 
carrying 200 lbs. pressure and equipped 
with two 3 t /2 in. pops, it would mean 
that 3,979 lbs. of coal and 3,552 gals, of 
water would be saved for every 100 
miles made by your locomotives. 

It is not claimed that by means of the 


Zerbee safety valve discharge register 
you can stop all of the popping, but 
it is possible to stop 75 to 90 per 
cent of it. This means that the device 
will save you approximately 3,581 lbs. 
of coal per 100 engine miles. 

The average freight engine makes 
about 3,000 miles per month. At the 
above rate of saving, 47.64 tons of coal 
would be saved per engine per month. 
Suppose you have 500 engines, with coal 
as low as $1.25 per ton. You would 
save $357,300 per year for fuel alone. 
You will also save nearly a gallon of 
water per pound of coal. Often 500 to 
600 gals, more water will prevent an 
extra stop, and save the fuel consumed 
in starting a long train away from a 
water station. The water alone saved 
will more than pay the cost of operation 
and maintenance of the device. 

How often have we heard the engineer 
say after arriving at a terminal: “That 
engine sure is a dandy steamer; that 
fire boy just kept her howling the en¬ 
tire trip,” while the fireman will say: 
“That old girl certainly is a free steam¬ 
er; she had her white flag out all over 
the road.” These men mean all right, 
but they do not realize that every min¬ 
ute she is “howling” that such a tremen¬ 
dous amount of the company’s fuel is 
being wasted. When an engine crew is 
brought to realize that every minute 
spent popping off means not only a 
waste of fuel, water and boiler life, but 
good hard labor as well, they will bend 
their efforts toward economy. 

The results of a few tests as shown 
below will suffice to show where we get 
the data from which we base our claims 
as to the extent of popping, and the per 
cent it can be reduced by the Zerbee 
safety valve discharge register. 

Test No. 1. It was found by allow¬ 
ing two engines equipped with registers 
to run two months that the safety valves 
averaged open 2 hours and 54 minutes 
per run of 140 miles. The fourth month 
on 25 engines this figure was reduced to 
45 minutes, bringing about a saving of 
3,333 lbs. of coal per average trip. 

Test No. 2. (Same road as Test No. 
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1.) On comparing the performance of 
18 engines not equipped for two months 
with the same 18 engines equipped the 
two following months a saving of 22.15 
per cent in fuel was shown in favor of 
the latter. 

Test No. 3. On a 228-mile trip on fast 
freight the popping was reduced from 4 
hours and 50 minutes to 53 minutes, sav¬ 
ing 6,415 lbs. of coal per trip. 

Test No. 4. (Same trip as Test No. 
3.) On slow freight the popping was 
reduced from 5 hours and 6 minutes to 
32 minutes per trip, saving 7,363 lbs. of 
coal. 

Test No. 5. For 12 hours of working 
service popping was reduced^ from 1 
hour and 30 minutes to 13 minutes, 
bringing about a saving in coal of 1,400 
lbs. 

Test No. 6. (Same road as Test No. 
5.) On comparing the performance of 
an engine equipped with the average 
performance of 17 engines not so 
equipped for the same month a saving 


of 10.55 per cent in fuel was shown in 
favor of the engine equipped. 

In Bulletin 167, issued by the Chicago 
Pneumatic Tool Company, a table is 
given showing the loss in actual fuel 
cost with pop valves ranging from 2^4 
in. to 4 in. in diameter under boiler pres¬ 
sures from 140 to 220 lbs. The bulletin 
and other information will be supplied 
on request. 


A Little Giant in the Candy Business. 

The Little Giant Truck shown in the 
above photo was purchased by the 
Merchants’ Candy Company from the 
F. C. Richmond Machinery Com¬ 
pany, Salt Lake City, is one of the 
busiest vehicles in the city. It makes 
five or six trips to the freight depots 
daily to deliver outgoing shipments and 
also handles deliveries to Salt Lake City 
dealers. The company is much pleased 
with the performance of the truck and 
does not hesitate to recommend it to 
those seeking a machine that will give 
service. 
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A Little Giant Truck in the Parade Celebrating the Completion of the Los Angeles 

Aqueduct. 


Los Angeles Aqueduct Celebration. 

In the first week of November the city 
of Los Angeles, Cal., celebrated with 
imposing ceremonies the inauguration of 
its great aqueduct. This monumental 
engineering work, details of which have 
had mention in our pages from time to 
time, was to Los Angeles what the Cat- 
skill aqueduct was to New York. It 
represents eight years of work and $24,- 
500,000 in expenditure. It will bring 
pure mountain water from the snow¬ 
capped Sierras, a distance of 260 miles 
across deserts and through mountains. 
It will deliver 258,000,000 gallons of wa¬ 
ter every twenty-four hours to reser¬ 
voirs nearly 1,000 feet above the city. 
This is enough to supply a city of 2,000,- 
000 inhabitants, and Los Angeles is not 
that—yet. 


Misdirected charity is the mother of 
many hobos. 


Quite a Run. 

It’s an overworked word, that poor 
little monosyllable “run/' 

“I found a run started in my best 
stocking this morning,” said the wom¬ 
an, “so 1 thought I’d run downtown and 

go into -'s, where they are having 

a great run on silk hose. They ran an 
advertisement in this morning's paper; 
you know. Well, I ran my eye over 
the bargains on the way down and I 
saw so many things I needed that I ran 
out of money before I got to the hose 
counter. Well, I’d run my legs off by 
that timg, but. I don't run a bill at 

— -*s, so I was in despair until who 

should I run into but my husband. I 
got more money of him—he's more 
generous than the general run of men 
—but when I got to the counter they'd 
run out of my size. Wasn't that a ter¬ 
rible run of luck?” 

And so she ran on and on and on. 
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New Model H Little Giant Owned by the Corby Supply Co., St. Louis. 


Absolute' Proof. 

A man who had received a jury notice 
pleaded deafness as his excuse for not 
attending. 

“I really am deaf,” he said to the clerk 
who was enrolling the names. 

“Prove it,” said the clerk. 

The man hesitated, then his face 
brightened as an organ commenced to 
play in the street outside. 

“Can you hear that organ?” he asked. 

“Yes,” replied the clerk. 

“Well, I can't,” replied the man, tri¬ 
umphantly. 


A Blessing. 

The following card of thanks recently 
appeared in a Kansas paper: 

“I wish to thank the city authorities 
for quarantining my family and me for 
three weeks recently because one of 
them had the smallpox. During that time 


my wife caught up with her sewing, we 
had three square meals a day, as no one 
came in and she was not permitted to 
leave; we enjoyed three weeks of good 
night’s sleep, and best of all, a cousin 
with four children had arranged to visit 
us but saw the smallpox sign on the 
door and left town so scared she will 
never come back again. So for these 
and other blessings we are very thank¬ 
ful for the quarantine. 


Scene—A smoking compartment in a 
Pullman car. 

Old Gent* (to Pat)—Young man, al¬ 
low me to inform you that out of every 
ten cases of men suffering from paralysis 
of the tongue nine are due to smoking. 

Pat—Sorr, allow me to infor-rum you 
that out of ivery ten men suffering from 
broken noses, noine are due to the habit 
o' not minding their own business. 
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Etiquette for Theatergoers. 

For Ladies—be late—better late than 
ever early. Rustle your silks as you pass 
down the aisle. When you arrive at 
your row look freezingly on the poor 
chumps intent on the play. When they 
get up to let you in, squeeze past them 
in such a manner that the aigrettes on 
your hat tickle their noses. When you 
have reached you seat, remain standing 
until you have taken off your wraps— 
no hurry. You need not remove your 
hat until you are requested to by the 
usher. Try to interest the lady next to 
you on the topic of domestic help, and 
if you know what’s coming in the play 
for goodness’ sake tell her. She’s anx¬ 
ious to know. Whisper loudly enough 
so that everybody near you may hear. 

For Gentlemen—Throw away your 
seat check. This always furnishes di¬ 
version for those near you in case there 
is any dispute about your seat. Don’t 
get up to take oflf your overcoat until 
about the middle of the first act. Go out 
between acts, not necessarily for liquid 
refreshments, but merely as an evidence 
of man’s privileges. Sit with your knees 
in the back of the party in front of you. 
If an opera, hum the airs with the 
orchestra, so that those nearby will know 
that you are a blase, hardened old thea¬ 
tergoer. Look bored during the best 
parts of the performance and render the 
audible verdict from time to time that 
the show is “rotten.” Never applaud. 
Actors do not like to hear applause—it 
annoys them. 


Stung. 

“Gracious! That skirt is so tight that 
I can plainly see what you have in your 
pocket!” 

“But I have no pocket!” 

“Then what is that lump?” 

“Oh, that’s a mosquito bite.”—Se¬ 
lected. 


“How do you tell bad eggs?” queried 
the young housewife. 

“I never told any,” replied the grocer, 
“but if I had anything to tell a bad egg 
I’d break it gently. 


How To Save for a Home. 

We notice an article in a current num¬ 
ber of the Old Women’s Ragazine on 
“How to Save for a Home on Six Dol¬ 
lars Per Week.” They were a young 
married couple. They didn’t have any 
laundry done. He tended the furnace 
himself. He walked to his work. She 
got down on her knees and scrubbed. 
They lived on breakfast food and dried 
apples. When his clothes became shab¬ 
by he wore them inside out. She re- 
trimmed the hat she was married in until 
she wore it out. She bought a piano on 
the installment plan—$1 down and 10 
cents a month for a thousand years. 
They sat in the dark in the evenings in 
order to foil the gas meter. He half- 
soled his own boots. They put their 
child to board in the orphans’ home. 
She diluted the milk to make it go far¬ 
ther. He smoked ropes instead of cigars. 
He had a clerical position, and stood up 
at his work to keep from wearing out 
his trousers. She looked at the bill¬ 
boards instead of going to the theater. 
Then, when they had saved enough 
money to buy a home, the bank where 
they had placed their money for safe 
keeping failed, and they lost all. It is 
one of the most pathetic things we ever 
read. It made o'ur heart ache like a 
tooth, and we had to stop seven different 
times to brush the tears out of our eyes 
so that we could see what we were read¬ 
ing. 


Little Jimmy came to Toronto from 
his northern Ontario home, where col¬ 
ored folks are hardly ever seen. One 
day when he was out walking with his 
Uncle Bob they happened to pass a cob 
ored woman, and the following conver¬ 
sation took place: 

“Say, uncle, why did that woman black 
her face?” said Jimmy. 

“Why, she hasn’t blacked her face— 
that’s her natural color,” said uncle. 

“Is she black like that all over?” asked 
Jimmy. 

“Why, yes.” 

“Gosh, uncle, you know everything, 
don’t you?” 
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A vivid imagination is as dangerous as A conceited man is one who thinks he 
a little learning. isn’t. * 

The art of pretending is not confined Some people mistake notoriety for 
to regular actors. fame. 

If we sing our own praise we must But the supply of wild oats exceeds 
provide our own encore. the demand. 

Give a woman plenty of rope and A man’s deeds attract more attention 
she’ll use it for a clothesline. than his creeds. 


It keeps some men busy explaining 
foolish things to their wives. 

We can readily believe that many 
people are saddest when they sing. 

A man who makes a bluff at hustling 
succeeds in making others tired. 


A flirt is always on the* go, but she 
never gets anywhere. 

It is a toss up between a many sided 
man and a two faced woman. 

Many a nervous woman has solved the 
problem of perpetual emotion. 


A conscientious man should back up 
the good opinion he has of himself. 

If a man can’t make a noise in the 
world in any other way, he shoots off 
bis mouth. 

Some people think more of dogs than 
they do of their friends—and perhaps 
there’s a reason. 

The girl who marries the first chap 
who proposes misses a lot of more or 
less valuable experience.’ 

A genuine curiosity would be a man 
who keeps his mouth shut and lives to 
regret it. We have never seen a gen¬ 
uine curiosity. 


Fortunate is the man who can make 
his running expenses slow down to a 
walk. 

Here’s the sorrow of it: Even the 
hero who died for his country is a dead 
cne. 

There’s more room for improvement 
than there is satisfactory building ma¬ 
terial. 

It's as difficult for a man to under¬ 
stand a woman as it is for a woman to 
understand herself. 


If the wolf that hangs around a poor 
man’s door could only be trained to con¬ 
vert bill collectors into mincemeat! 
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Bridges or Brains—Which ? 


Hundreds of years ago a river flowed from the mountains of north¬ 
ern China to the sea. Although the river was not deep the current 
ran swiftly, and coolies carrying heavy burdens could not ford it. So 
the Chinese built bridges across it—queer, hump-backed stone bridges 
—such as you will see pictured on Chinese “willow” plates, and over 
these the coolies crossed in safety. 

Years passed: The river, never very deep, began gradually to dry 
up. It grew steadily shallower, and the current ran less swiftly than 
before; but still the coolies used the bridges. Their ancestors had 
used them, and it never occurred to anyone to do otherwise. 

Today, where once a swift river flowed, there is but a shallow, 
dusty ditch, down the middle of which occasionally trickles a sluggish 
thread of water; but still the coolies toil with their heavy loads over 
the steep, crumbling stone bridges. They might avoid that laborious 
climb, they might save time and energy by going st aight across the 
river-bed, over which they could now pass dry-shod; yet not one of them 
ever does. The thing has never been done, they will tell you; men 
have always crossed by the bridges, and it is not good to depart from 
the ways of one’s ancestors. 

So it is with the man who persists in doing his chipping, caulking, 
riveting, drilling, reaming or wood-boring in the old old way—by hand 
—when with pneumatic or electric too s, three-fourths of the energy 
and the time would be saved, the cost reduced, and the work done 
better. 

You may be doing some work by an out-of-date, painful method 
that could be done with pneumatic or electric tools at a saving 
of time that would surprise you. You may still be crossing a Chinese 
bridge long after the river has run dry. 

Read our bulletins and our magazine “Ideal Power” and cross the 
river by the shortest route. 

Peruse the Bulletin Directory on another page of this issue 
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Three Wire Installation at the Cleveland 
Plant of the Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 

By J. O. MERWIN 


The Cleveland Plant of the Chicago 
Pneumatic Tool Company has recently 
had to increase the capacity of. its power 
plant to keep up with increased demands 
for the products manufactured there, and, 
in accordance with their usual progres¬ 
sive policy, they have installed a Burke 
3-wire, 75 kw. direct current generator, 
directly coupled to and driven by a 
Bruce-MacBeth 115 hp. 4-cylinder, 276 
rpm. vertical type, natural gas engine. A 
cut of this generating unit is shown 
on the following page. 

A 3-wire system of direct current dis¬ 
tribution has manifest advantages over 
a 2-wire system, particularly in the 
case of factories, office buildings, hotels, 
etc., where large amounts of current 
have to be economically distributed for 
both lighting and motor service. With 
such a system current can be distributed 
at 220 volts, which means a big saving 
in the size -and cost of wires used, as 
compared with a 110 volt, 2-wire system, 
and yet at any point 110 volts is available 
for lights and small motors, while 220 
volt is available for larger motors. The 
weight of the copper used in wiring a 
building for a 3-wire system is about one- 
third of that required for a 2-wire sys¬ 
tem. The fact that 110 volts, which is 
about as high a voltage as can be used 


for Tungsten Filament lights, is always 
available for lights, is also a very 
desirable feature, as Tungsten Filament 
lamps give three times as much light for 
the same amount of current as carbon 
filament lamps. Carbon filament lamps 
are sometimes operated on 220-volt cir¬ 
cuits, but this has not so far been prac¬ 
ticable with Tungsten Filament lamps. 

Thomas A. Edison, who first conceiv¬ 
ed the idea of using a 3-wire system, 
employed two separate 110 volt genera¬ 
tors for supplying current to the two 
sides of the 3-wire system, but designers 
of electrical apparatus quickly realized 
that a single machine for supplying cur¬ 
rent would have the three-fold advan¬ 
tage of being cheaper to build, easier to 
operate on account of there being fewer 
parts to get out of order, and more ef¬ 
ficient. Among the earlier types devel¬ 
oped was one in which the distribution 
of current to the two sides of the 3-wire 
system was accomplished through trans¬ 
formers, or “balancing coils,” as they 
are usually called, connected by col¬ 
lector rings to the windings of the arm¬ 
ature. This type, in some form or other, 
is still used at the present day by most 
manufacturers. With some makes of this 
type, the “balancing coils” are placed 
in tanks, like an ordinary transformer 
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Burke 3-wire 75-k.w. direct current generator installed at the Cleveland plant of the Chicago 

Pneumatic Tool Co. 


and have to be placed behind the switch¬ 
board or in some other more or less in¬ 
convenient place. With others, they are 
mounted somewhere on the armature 
shaft, usually on the end opposite to the 
commutator. All of the machines of the 
balancing coil type require more space 
than a 2-wire machine of the same ca¬ 
pacity. Room must be provided some¬ 
where for the balancing coils, and also 
for the collector rings, by means of 
which they are connected to the arma¬ 
ture. These collector rings, frequently 
amounting to as high as four in number, 
are usually mounted on the armature 
shaft outside the commutator. Besides 
increasing the length of the machine 
these collector rings introduce the fur¬ 
ther objection of numerous additional 
brushes with their attendant troubles 
of sparking, etc. A further disadvan¬ 
tage of the “balancing coil” type of ma¬ 
chine is that a certain proportion of the 
current generated is constantly wasted 


in keeping the cores of the balancing 
coils magnetized, even when they are 
not performing any useful service. 

It was only when the Burke Electric 
Company brought out its type of 3-wire 
generator that all of the above men¬ 
tioned objections were eliminated, and a 
machine placed on the market which is 
comparable in reliability and simplicity 
of operation with a standard 2-wire gen¬ 
erator. The results brought about by 
balancing coils in other types of 3-wire 
generator are accomplished in the Burke 
type by an ingenious arrangement of the 
armature windings, certain portions of 
which are connected to a single col¬ 
lector ring, mounted on the outer end 
of the commutator. No balancing coils 
or parts external to the machine are re¬ 
quired, > and the single. collector ring 
takes up so little room that a Burke 3- 
wire generator requires no more space 
than a corresponding 2-wire machine of 
the same capacity. The loss of current 
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The Aquitania—The world’s largest British-built steamer. 


due to the magnetizing of the balancing 
coils is also eliminated by the peculiar 
armature winding, and, as should be the 
case, every portion of the field and arma¬ 
ture windings is usefully employed in 
generating current. 

It is a point of especial interest that 
.the engineers of the Chicago Pneumatic 
Tool Company were among the first to 
recognize the merits of this type of 3- 
wire generator, and to help establish 
the present enviable reputation of Burke 
machines in the 3-wire field. Several 
years ago they had installed one of these 
machines at their Cleveland plant and 
one at their Detroit plant. The one 
shown above is the second one to be in¬ 
stalled at the Cleveland plant. 


Bad Walking. 

An aged colored man, of the “Unc” 
Rasmus type, shambled into a shoe store 
in Thomasville, Ga., and asked for a pair 
of boots. 

“What's the matter, uncle?” asked the 
clerk. “You never wore a pair of shoes 
in your life.” 

“No, sir,” said the old darkey, scratch¬ 
ing his woolly head; ‘Mat Ah ain't. Ah 
ain't neber had no shoes on in mah life, 
but sense dis hear probishun done gone 
int' effeck, de woods is so full ub bottles 
dat a well-meanin‘ niggah kain’t keep 
from manglin' his feet.” 


The Aquitania, the Latest Cunarder— 
The World's Largest British-Built 
Steamer. 

According to reports from Liverpool 
by the New York agents of the Cunard 
line, the new Aquitania is approaching 
completion and will leave the shipyard at 
Clydebank early in the year and proceed 
to the Mersey, near Liverpool, to be 
fitted out for service. The Aquitania's 
dimensions are: 901 feet length, 97 feet 
beam and 92 feet 6 inches depth, hold 
to boat deck. The new ship is of 47,000 
gross tonnage. She wiH be driven by 
four turbine engines of 60,000 horse pow¬ 
er, which are guaranteed by the buiM- 
ers to give her an average speed of 23 
knots an hour. These turbines have a 
total weight of 1,400 tons, and to en¬ 
able them to be lowered into the hull of 
the ship one of the four great funnels 
has not yet been placed in position. 

There are more than a million turbine 
blades, the com ined length of which 
is more than 140 miles. The blades vary 
in length from one and a half .to twenty 
inches. 

These turbines are absolutely the latest 
production of marine engineering. Thou¬ 
sands of pounds have been spent in ex¬ 
perimenting and full use has been made 
of the great experience gained by the 
Cunard company in the construction and 
running of their other turbine ships, the 
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Carmania, the Lusitania and the Maure¬ 
tania. 

Some idea of her immense size may 
be obtained from the following: Eight 
million nuts have been used in the con¬ 
struction of the Aquitania, and the to¬ 
tal area of the nine decks is about 630,000 
square yards. The steel plating used in 
the ship’s construction, if placed on .the 
ground would cover an area of a quarter 
of a mile square; while the lifeboats, if 
placed end to end, would stretch for 
half a mile. Fleet street could be hid¬ 
den beneath the main deck, and at least 
ten railway trucks could be pJaced 
abreast upon the main deck. Twenty-five 
tons of grease and tallow were used in 
preparing the ways for the launching. 

In the construction of the Aquitania 
fullest use was made of the pneumatic 
tool, a large number of Little Giant 
drills and Boyer and Keller hammers for 
riveting, caulking, etc., being employed. 

She will be able to land her passen¬ 
gers in New York regularly on Fridays 
and Liverpool on Tuesdays. The Aqui¬ 
tania will have accommodations for 
3,250 passengers of all classes. There 
will be eight decks. Provision will be 
made for 800 first class passengers. One 
of the features of the upper promenade 
deck will be space raised a foot above 
the level of the deck about twelve feet 
from the rail so that passengers will be 
able to rest in their chairs without being 
bumped by promenaders, who will have 
a clear room for walking. The Aqui¬ 
tania will be equipped with the anti- 
rolling tanks which have proved to be a 
success in the Laconia. With regard to 
safety it is said that she will have every 
modern appliance to make her a huge 
lifeboat. The Aquitania, it is expected, 
will enter the Atlantic service from Liv¬ 
erpool on June 20 next, and sail from 
New York on Wednesday, July 1. In 
order to accommodate the Aquitania the 
Cunard piers at the foot of West Four¬ 
teenth street, New York, which are 825 
feet long, will be extended 100 feet. 

The Aquitania is exceeded in size by 
one other ship, the German liner Impera- 
tor, which has a gross tonnage of 50,000 
and a passenger capacity of 3,990. The 
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Mauretania of the Cunard line, the finest 
boat in that service and the fastest At¬ 
lantic liner, has a gross tonnage of 32,- 
500, a passenger capacity of 2,165, en¬ 
gines of 68,000 horsepower, and a speed 
of 25 knots. The Aquitania, although 
112 feet longer than the Mauretania, will 
be three feet shorter than the German 
boat. 


Chicago Pneumatic Tools Used in Con¬ 
struction of Harlem River Tunnel. 

The Harlem River Tunnel, a portion 
of the new Lexington avenue subway, 
now under construction in New York, is 
being built by a method not heretofore 
seen in subaqueous tunnelling in New 
York.' This method, which was first em¬ 
ployed in building the Michigan Centra 1 
R. R. tunnel upnder the Detroit river 
from Windsor, Canada, to Detroit, 
Mich., is known as the Detroit River or 
Hoff method from the inventor and pat¬ 
entee, Mr. Olaf Hoff, consulting engi¬ 
neer, 149 Broadway, New York. 

A trench is dredged in the river three 
feet three inches below the required 
grade of the tubes, and into this trench 
is lowered four (4) parallel steel tubes 
held together by steel diaphragms. By 
the tremie process the tubes are im¬ 
bedded in concrete from the bottom of 
the trench up to three feet three inches 
above top of tubes. The tubes are then 
pumped out and lined with concrete. 

The placing of the steel tubes in the 
trench is carried out in sections, each 
section being 220 feet long and five (5) 
sections are required to cross the river. 
The sections are provided with tempo¬ 
rary bulkheads at each end of each tube, 
enabling them to be floated into position 
over the trench. 

The sinking is manipulated, by allowing 
the tubes to fill with water through 12- 
inch valves in the temporary bulkheads. 

By admitting a little water into four 
(4) air cylinders or pontoons attached 
to the section, and with a buoyancy 
somewhat in excess of the weight of the 
section in water, this mass weighing 
about 800 tons is gently lowered into 
the trench, where two diaphragms find 
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The four steel tubes used in the Hoff method of building the Harlem River Tunnel. 


temporary rest on a few pile bents pre¬ 
viously prepared at the proper elevation. 

As soon -as a section has been sunk, 
it is imbedded in concrete in sections or 
pockets formed by the above mentioned 
diaphragms, 15 feet 7 inches apart, and 
wooden forms attached to the vertical 
sides of these diaphragms, which extend 
three feet beyond the outside tubes. 

The assembling of these tubes, which 
embodied the erection of about 3,000 
tons of 3^-inch plates and angles, the 
driving of 400,000 field rivets, and 50,000 
lineal feet of caulking, was commenced 
June 2, 1913, and finished January 3, 1914, 
at 152 street and Harlem river. 

One Chicago Pneumatic Tool Com¬ 
pany Compressor, with a listed capacity 


of 450 cubic feet of free air per minute, 
furnished air at 100 pound pressure for a 
maximum of 11 No. 80 Boyer Riveting 
Hammers, eight (8) Boyer Caulking 
Hammers, and two (2) No. 2 Little Giant 
Reamers. 

The contractors for the Harlem river 
tunnel are Arthur McMullen & Hoff 
Company, 149 Broadway, New . York 
City. 


“What’s the matter, little boy?” 

“M—maw’s gone an’ drowned all the 
kittens.” 

“Dear, dear! Now that’s too bad.” 
“Yep, an’ she p—promised—boo hoo—• 
that I cud do it.”- 
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The Ruby Portable All Steel House. 

The axe of husbandry as it hewed the 
wood for early settlers is nothing now but 
a memory. Wood once was the chief con¬ 
struction for. the housing and transporta¬ 
tion of man. 

Time was when the modern sky-scraper 
of a score of years' gone by was made of 
wood and supported by wooden timbers. 
The ships of Columbus, down to the 
merchantmen and war vessels of ’61 were 
wooden—the railway trains of yesterday 
were wooden. 

Today! It’s steel. 

Steel everywhere, for every purpose. 
Wood is becoming obsolete. It will be 
entirely passe wherever it enters into con¬ 
sideration for the economy and safety of 
mankind. For any and every building pur¬ 
pose that wood was used, steel has sup¬ 
planted it—and for that building purpose, 
Ruby All-Steel construction serves best. 

All-steel portable buildings are a com¬ 
paratively new idea. Many influences 
tended to their creation. Steel buildings, 
at first, like everything else, went through 
an experimental stage. There were vital 


points to be decided, some objections to be 
overcome, mechanical perfectness to be 
achieved. Ruby all-steel sectional and port¬ 
able buildings, in principle, were designed 
along scientific lines, as created, with minor 
refinements, they are made today. 

They have stood the gruelling test of 
weather and critical inspection for five 
years. The first Ruby building ever erected 
stands as solid in 1914 as it did in 1909. 

The highest grade of metal—both in gal¬ 
vanizing and rolled angles—has always 
been used. Milled according to special 
specifications, it has been made for the 
specific purpose of giving the fullest satis¬ 
faction. 

Primarily, the Ruby all-steel sectional 
and portable building was used for gar¬ 
ages. 

But the construction itself lent every 
reason for various usages. Being built in 
units, on an independent all-steel frame¬ 
work, Ruby all-steel sectional and portable 
buildings can be had in any size up to 
and including 26 feet in width—and any 
length desired. There are no posts, ground 
supports of any kind, except those used in 
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A Little Giant Truck in the U. S. mail service, Scranton, Pa. 


the frame. The entire interior is free from 
all obstruction. 

The advantages of steel over wood are 
many, and quickly apparent, not alone from 
the essential fire-proof qualities, but gen¬ 
eral economy and durability. 

In different localities, prices on wood, 
brick, or concrete construction vary. These 
can be determined in your own territory 
by securing estimates on various sizes of 
buildings in different construction for com¬ 
parison with the Ruby. 

In general, you will find that, size for 
size, Ruby Portable All-Steel is less expen¬ 
sive in the first cost than any other con¬ 
struction. 

This thought suggests itself—steel does 
not deteriorate. It always maintains its 
fire-proof and indestructible qualities. The 
same general selling points on garages may 
be more or less applied to buildings for 
other purposes. 

Many railroads have also adopted the 
Ruby steel building, using it for various 
purposes, such as hand-car houses, tool 
houses, bunk houses, and storehouses. 


In conclusion, it will be found to be a 
fact, unlike any other building being manu¬ 
factured, the Ruby “Veribest” Portable 
All-Steel Building will not decrease in 
value by its being removed from one loca¬ 
tion to another. 

The Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. are 
general sales agents. Write to them 
for prices and information. 


Only Papa. 

Robbie ran into the sewing room and 
cried: “Oh, mamma. There’s a man in 
the nursery kissing Fraulein.” 

Mamma dropped her sewing and made a 
rush for the stairway. 

“April fool,” cried Robbie, gleefully, 
“it’s only papa.” 


Her Friend—I suppose now that you 
are married your husband doesn’t bring 
you flowers any more. 

Mrs. Youngbride—Oh, yes, he does. 
Only last night he brought home a cauli¬ 
flower. 
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Another Little Giant in Scranton, Pa., doing service for the Scranton Bedding Co. 


A Prayer. 

“Backward, turn backward, oh Time in 
thy flight, give us a girl whose skirts are 
not tight; give us a girl whose charms, 
many or few, are not exposed by too 
much peekaboo; give us a girl, no matter 
what age, who won’t use the street for a 
vaudeville stage; give us a girl not too 
shapely in view; dress her in skirts that 
the sun can’t shine through.” 

O Ye Gods. 

“Were you in Venice while you were 
abroad?” 

“I forget. Were we, husband?” 

“I don’t see how you can forget Venice. 
That’s where we got that good spaghetti.” 


Explicit but Incriminating. 

A Canadian lawyer tells this story: 

A bailiff went out to levy on the con¬ 
tents of a house. The inventory began in 
the attic and ended in the cellar, when the 
dining room was reached, the tally of 
furniture ran thus: 

“One dining room table, oak. 


“One set chairs (six), oak. 

“One sideboard, oak. 

“Two bottles whisky, full.” 

Then the word “full” was stricken out 
and replaced by “empty,” and the inven¬ 
tory went on in a hand that straggled and 
lurched diagonally across the page until 
it closed with: 

“One revolving doormat.” 


Money Talks. 

At a certain banquet held in Chicago a 
young attorney was very desirous of get¬ 
ting the seat next to the senator, who was 
the principal speaker of the evening. Call¬ 
ing the waiter, he slipped him a half dol¬ 
lar and told him of his desire. But upon 
sitting down he found to his utter chagrin 
that he was at one end of the table and 
the senator at the other. When the waiter 
again came around he demanded to know 
why he was seated so far from the 
speaker. “Well, sah, the Senator gave me 
a dollar and tol’ me to put you ? 5 s far 
away from him as possible.” 
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Please advise us of any change of ad¬ 
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shown on Ideal Power wrapper, please re¬ 
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This Number Has a Supplement. 

A truck supplement to this number con¬ 
sisting of 32 pages devoted entirely to the 
subject of auto truck transportation will 
be mailed on receipt of request. Address 
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Shipbuilding in the United Statesan 1913. 

Few people realize that at the present 
time the American merchant marine 
comprises a total of 7,886,518 tons, and 
that it is exceeded only by the merchant 
marine of Great Britain, which amounts 
to 18,696,237 tons. Germany is third in 
the list, with 5,082,061 tons. Unlike the 
British and German merchant fleets, 
however, practically all of the Ameri¬ 
can merchant marine is engaged in the 
domestic trade, says International Ma¬ 
rine Engineering. 

There is much deserved criticism of 
the American government for doing 
nothing whatever to foster the building 
and operating of vessels in the foreign 
trade. The shipbuilding and ship oper¬ 
ating business is about the only industry 
that not only has not received encour¬ 
agement, but that has been hampered in 


many ways by laws that are unreason¬ 
able and unjust. Every Congress for the 
last fifty years has made a more or less 
weak effort to further the interests of the 
merchant marine, but at no session has 
there been sufficient public sentiment 
or concerted action to accomplish any¬ 
thing. 

As a result there are less than a dozen 
ships in the foreign trade flying the 
American flag, and all of these are from 
ten to twenty years or more old. Fur¬ 
thermore, it is a question whether six 
of these ships are not operated contrary 
to law, because the control of the ves¬ 
sel so far as ownership is concerned is 
in the hands of people who are not 
American citizens. 

To get some idea of what the possibili¬ 
ties of the shipping and ship owning in¬ 
dustry would be if the government would 
offer reasonable encouragement it is only 
necessary to see what has been done for 
the merchant marine in the domestic 
trade. Recent census reports show that 
the capital invested in shipyards within 
the borders of the United States repre¬ 
sents practically $150,000,000 (£30,800,- 
000) and that in these yards about $100,- 
000,000 (£20,500,000) is spent annually in 
wages and for materials. The American 
merchant marine itself, in spite of its 
many handicaps, has expanded along the 
seacoasts and on the Great Lakes and 
other inland waterways until it repre¬ 
sents a total investment of approxi¬ 
mately $600,000,000 (£123,000,000). The 
yearly payments for wages, salaries, etc., 
are about $120,000,000 (£24,600,000) and 
repairs and renewals of vessels represent 
an expenditure of about $30,000,000 (£6,- 
150,000). 

If to the total of the American mer¬ 
chant marine were added the 2,000,000 or 
more tons of vessels now in the foreign 
trade owned by Americans, but operat¬ 
ing under the flags of other countries be¬ 
cause of the handicap placed upon ves¬ 
sels in such trade when flying the Amer¬ 
ican flag, the total American merchant 
marine would be increased by this 
amount, bringing it up to nearly 10,000,- 
000 tons. Furthermore, there would be an 
increase in the amoifnt of the capital in- 
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vested in shipping already quoted of 
about 33 per cent, with corresponding in¬ 
crease in wages, salaries, money spent 
for repairs, etc., to say nothing of the 
taxes that would be collected on this 
tonnage. As some of the vessels in ques¬ 
tion are in the passenger service and 
others in the freight service, a unit of 
$75 (£15.4) per ton can be safely adopt¬ 
ed as a valuation. This would represent 
$150,000,000 (£30,800,000) of American 
money invested in ships at the present 
time flying foreign flags, and yet not 
benefiting the American government to 
the extent of one penny so far as taxes, 
etc., are concerned. 

The Leading Shipbuilders. 

With the foregoing conditions in mind, 
it is of interest to examine the records 
furnished by the American shipyards, 
showing the amount of shipbuilding 
which has been carried out during the 
past year. While the following figures 
are by no means complete, since many 
of the smaller shipyards have failed to 
furnish the necessary data required to 
make such a record complete, neverthe¬ 
less the returns from the largest and 
most important shipyards in the country 
are complete and give a good idea of the 
extent of shipbuilding at the present 
time. 

In Table I are given figures showing 
the number, gross tonnage and indicated 
horsepower- of the merchant vessels built 
during the year by sixteen of the lead¬ 
ing shipyards, while in Table II are giv- 


TABLE I.—MERCHANT CONSTRUCTION. 

Gross 

No. tons. I.H.P. 

American Shipbuilding 


Company . 16 57,769 31,710 

Newport News Shipbuilding 
ana Dry Dock Company.. 7 35,873 22,550 

New York Shipbuilding 

Company . 15 35,204 20,300 

Maryland Steel Company.. 7 25,793 17,000 

Wm. Cramp & Sons Ship 
and Engine Building 

Company . 4 22,800 11,400 

Harlan & Hollingsworth 

Corporation . 9 13,747 14,760 

American Car & Foundry 

. Corporation . 17 10,400 '. 

Fore River Shipbuilding 

Corporation . 9 10,315 6,150 

Great Lakes Engineering 
Works . 12 9,888 7,260 


Elllcott Machine Corpora¬ 
tion . 7 4,000 . 

Union Iron Works... . 5 3,766 2,656 

Manitowoc Shipbuilding and 

Dry Dock Company. 6 2,778 1,150 

Seattle Construction and 

Dry Dock Company. 4 2,642 8,070 

Staten Island Shipbuilding 

Company . 6 2,640 4,250 

United Engineering Works. 4 1,870 5,485 

Bath Iron Works. 1 306 275 


TABLE II.—NAVAL CONSTRUCTION. 

Tons 
dis¬ 
place- 

No. ment. I.H.P. 


Newport News Shipbuilding 
and Dry Dock Company.. 2 38,160 13,400 

Maryland Steel Company.. 1 19,250 7,000 

Mare Island Navy Yard_ 1 19,230 6,300 

Bath Iron Works. 2 2,040 32,000 

Wm. Cramp & Sons’ Ship 
and Engine Building Com¬ 
pany . 2 2,020 32,000 

* Seattle Construction and 

Dry Dock Company. 1 1,838 1,600 

Fore River Shipbuilding 

Corporation . 1 1,010 16,000 


en the number, displacement tonnage 
and indicated horsepower of naval ves¬ 
sels completed during the year 1913. 
From these tables it is evident that the 
Newport News Shipbuilding and Dry 
Dock Company, Newport News, Va., 
produced the greatest volume of tonnage 
during the year, although the American 
Shipbuilding Company, comprising sev¬ 
eral yards on the Great Lakes, produced 
the greatest amount of merchant ton¬ 
nage. 

Shipbuilding Work at Navy Yards. 

In addition to the naval work in prog¬ 
ress and under contract at the private 
shipbuilding establishments, two of the 
navy yards—the one at New York and 
the one at Mare Island, which are the 
only navy yards equipped for shipbuild¬ 
ing—are engaged with work to their 
maximum capacity. In fact, there is now 
a greater volume of new shipbuilding 
work in progress and authorized at these 
navy yards than ever before in the his¬ 
tory of the new navy. At the New York 
yard the battleships New York and No. 
30 are under construction, and at the 
Mare Island yard the river gunboats 
Monocacy and Palos and the fuel ships 
Kanawha and Maumee are under con¬ 
struction, while the electrically-propelled 
collier Jupiter has only just been com¬ 
pleted. 
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In order to succeed in Southern Cal¬ 
ifornia, a motor truck must be able to 
climb with ease the various hills and 
mountains with which this country 
abounds. The Little Giant has been 
subjected to several unusual tests which 
have emphasized its ability as a hill 
climber. 

In 1911 Mr. Geo. Henderson took a 
Model “B” Little Giant Truck to San 
Bernardino at which point it was loaded 
with 2280 pounds of cement and driven 
over Strawberry Peak to an altitude of 
7,000 feet. By the people of this place 
it was considered wonderful. 

In August 1912, Mr. H. L. Miller, Pa¬ 
cific Coast distributor for the Little 
Giant took a Model “D” Little Giant 
truck to Camp Baldy to an altitude of 
4,712 feet rising from the valley to this 
height in a distance of 7 miles. This 
Avas the first time that a one-ton truck 
with standard equipment ever attempted 
this task. 
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Toll house, the entrance to the private road. 
Taken at 9:45 a. m., Oct. 5th, 1913. Mr. 
Miller at the Wheel of 4-cyl. Model H. 


On Oct. 5th, 1913, at 9:45 a. in., Mr. 
Miller in company with Mr. Geo. Camp¬ 
bell, foreman of the Little Giant service 
garage as driver, started up the Mt. Wil- 


The Little Giant as a Mountain Climber 

An Account of Trip to Summit of Mt. Wilson by H. L. Miller, 

Pacific Coast Distributor. 










Showing (at left) 60-foot cut from a 75% profile on a 20% grade, and (at right) one of the 
40 turnouts blasted out of granite. It is at these places only that you can pass any 
kind of a vehicle. At all other points there is only from one to two feet extra space. 


son grade and covered the 9^ miles in stop for inspection and the entire me- 

1 hour 35 minutes, rising to 5,886 feet. chanical equipment was as cool as under 

It was predicted that they would never ordinary use. At no time did the water 

get to the top. However, the trip was boil. This demonstration is as severe as 

made very successfully with a 10 minute can be had on Southern California roads. 



Showing one of the 50 abrupt turns blastedout of the solid granite. The radius of this 
turn is about 17 feet. In making the turns it is necessary to back in order to avoid the 
high banks, which in some places are 2,000 feet high. 
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Showing touring car that went over the grade two days later, when brakes failed to work. 
Rolled down in canyon 600 feet and was hoisted to road by a wrecking company at an 
expense of $400.00. 
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L. G. Truck Model *“H” at the top of Mt. 

Wilson, with the Astronomical 
towers in the rear. 

The Mt. Wilson Trail is 9%, miles long. 
Grade averages 10 %• maximum, 20%. It 
was built by Andrew Carnegie, at an expense 
of *100,000, or over $10,000 per mile. This 
road was built for the express purpose of 
transporting a 100-inch lens which took ten 
years to perfect. Mr. Carnegie is spending 
hundreds of thousands of dollars in as¬ 
tronomical research at Mt. Wilson. The 
Little Giant made seventy-five per cent of 
the journey on the intermediate, twelve and 
one-half per cent on the low, and twelve 
and one-half per cent on the high. Gasoline 
consumption, 4 gallons, 1 quart. Lubricating 
oil, 1% Pints. 



130-foot tower built over a 70-foot shaft, 
with instruments for photograph¬ 
ing the heavens. 



Housing for 60-inch lens. L. G. Truck in foreground. Altitude, 5,886 feet. 
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A Little Giant in London. English merchants so keenly appreciate the advertising value of 
the auto truck that many of the cars on the streets of London, particularly in whole¬ 
sale business, carry signs and lettering advertising the b\ siness of the retail merchants. 


Brief History of the Motor Car. 

An interesting description of early 
types of motor cars, and the industry’s 
development from the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury, has been written by Walter H. 
Whiteside, president of the Stevens- 
Duryea Co. An abstract of the article 
follows: 

The first experiments with '‘horseless 
carriages” that met with any degree of 
success were made in the seventeenth 
century, when Johann Haustach of Nu¬ 
remberg constructed a carriage propelled 
by springs. There was no steering de¬ 
vice , but the car would travel in a 
straight line when wound up. During 
the same period vehicles to which sails 
were attached were used in Holland. In 
1619 another spring-driven carriage re¬ 
ferred to in the patent paper as a "cart 
without horses,” was patented in Eng¬ 
land, and in 1644 a French patent was is¬ 


sued on a four-wheel carriage propelled 
by foot-power. In 1748 a carriage driven 
by clockwork was exhibited before Louis 
XV of France. Several others experi¬ 
mented with spring drives up to the year 
1800, but with little success. 

Steam was first used in a road car¬ 
riage in Pekin, China, in the year 1630. 
History credits Father Verbiest, a mis¬ 
sionary, with achieving this feat. This 
was. followed in 1680 by Sir Isaac New¬ 
ton’s steam carriage. In 1769 a steam 
gun carriage was built in France. It had 
three wheels, was driven by a two-cylin¬ 
der engine, and traveled three miles per 
hour when loaded with two and a half 
tons. In 1787 Oliver Evans of Mary¬ 
land invented a steam road wagon, and 
Nathaniel Reed, in 1790, constructed a 
combined road wagon and boat at Pe- 
cousic, Mass. These two men were the 
first ones to build steam carriages in this 
country that would successfully propel 
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Another Little Giant doing business in Lond on. 


themselves. The first steam carriage in 
which the crankshaft was geared to the 
driving wheel was invented by Richard 
Trevithick in England in 1802. In 1831 
a steam-driven carriage was operated be¬ 
tween Cheltenham and Gloucester, Eng¬ 
land. This carriage could run twelve 
miles an hour, but the service was dis¬ 
continued after four months, owing to 
public opposition. Walter Hancock 
established a steam omnibus line in 1829. 
His was the first chain transmission ve¬ 
hicle invented. In 1836 five of these 
carriages were operated between Pad¬ 
dington and Stratford, and, in twelve 
weeks 12,760 passengers were carried. 
This line was practically forced out of 
business by the English government, be¬ 
cause of a toll law with taxes so high 
that none could afford to run cars. This 
law arrested further development of the 
horseless carriage until its repeal in 1846. 

In France in 1880 a steam carriage was 
built which, as late as 1895, ran 745 miles 
in 90 hours. In 1886 the first gasoline 


engines were used on road vehicles. 
These were the invention of Carl Benz 
and Gottlieb Daimler of Germany. In 
1889 a two-cylinder engine was invented 
by Daimler; Messrs. Panhard and Levas- 
sor of Paris immediately acquired the 
patents and built around the engine the 
first gasoline motor car. The Panhard 
car was quickly followed by the Renault 
Freres and the Benz. To J. Frank Dur- 
> ea belongs the distinction of being the 
first American to turn out a successful 
motor-driven vehicle. The first car was 
completed at Springfield, Mass., in 1891, 
and was equipped with a one-cylinder 
motor. In 1894 a vehicle propelled by a 
two-cylinder engine was built. 


The Effect of Washing. 

“I won’t wash my face!” said Dolly, 
defiantly. 

“Naughty, naughty,” reproved grand¬ 
mother. “When I was a little girl I al¬ 
ways washed my face.” 

“Yes, and now look at it!” 
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A Curious Mistake in Figuring. 

The necessity of accuracy in minor de¬ 
tails is strongly illustrated by a case de¬ 
cided in a New York court last week. 
The Thomas J. Buckley Engineering 
Company, which has done much work in 
subway building in New York City, 
brought suit to prevent the Public Serv¬ 
ice Commission from executing the Sev¬ 
enth avenue subway contract in favor of 
the Degnon Construction Company, on 
the ground that a clerk in transcribing 
the company's estimate for its bid made 
two mistakes, which caused a difference 
of $216,112 in the bid. 

If the clerk had transcribed the figures 
correctly the Buckley company would 
have named an amount $53,000 lower 
than the Degnon Company, to which 
the contract was awarded. It was shown 
to the court that the first error of the 
clerk consisted in inserting $12 instead of 
12 cents a pound for special wire forms, 
and the second was in inserting $45 in¬ 
stead of 45 cents a linear foot for galvan¬ 
ized iron pipe hand rails. 

The court made the common sense de¬ 
cision that no relief could be given, be¬ 
ing of the opinion that the granting of 
the application might establish a prece¬ 
dent which would enable a bidder on a 
future contract for public work to de¬ 
liberately specify what would seem un¬ 
usually large prices for certain items 
with the idea that, if with those items he 
turned out to be the lowest bidder, he 
would take the contract, while if he was 
the second lowest bidder he would claim 
that a mistake had been made and de¬ 
mand the right to so correct his bid to 
make him the lowest bidder. 

The errors made, as set forth in the 
suit, are of a character that would seem 
to one in the iron trade as almost impos¬ 
sible of commission. They are so egre- 
giously incorrect, however, that perhaps 
that may be the reason why they were 
not observed by the higher officials of 
the company preparing the bids.—The 
Iron Age. 


A Gem from Raskin. 

All works of quality must bear a 
price in proportion to the skill, time, ex¬ 
pense and risk attending their invention 
and manufacture. Those 'things called 
dear are, when justly estimated, the 
cheapest. They are attended with much 
less profit to the artist than those which 
everybody calls cheap. A disposition for 
cheapness and not for excellence of 
workmanship is the most frequent and 
certain cause of the decay and destruc¬ 
tion of arts and manufactures. 


But He Got Her. 

“Colonel," asked the beautiful girl, 
“when was the most trying moment of 
your life?" 

“It was when I went to my wife's 
father for the purpose of asking him to 
let me have her. He was very deaf and 
I had to explain the matter before all his 
clerks." 

The man who does not count the cost 
is apt to feel cheap sooner or later. 


A New-Fangled Mule. 

Secretary MacVeagh at a dinner in 
Washington was urging the need of scien¬ 
tific laws. 

“But let us make these laws scientifical¬ 
ly," he said. “We must let in the light. 
We must work in the light. If we work 
in the dark, you know we will go wrong 
—like young Cornelius Husk. 

“Cornelius Husk was called one winter 
morning before dawn and told to go and 
harness the mule to the dearborn. 

“The lad was too busy to light a lan¬ 
tern, and in the dark he didn't notice 
that one of the cows was in the stable 
with the mule. 

“As he tried to harness the cow his 
father, impatient at the long delay, shouted 
from the house: 

“‘Corney, Corney. What are ye doin'?' 

“ ‘I can't get the collar over the mule's 
head,' the boy replied. ‘His ears are 
frozen.' " 
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Not all men of single ideas are bach- Marriage generates serious thought— 
elors. afterward. 


Generating hot air is easier than get¬ 
ting up steam. 


It is better to be on pleasure bent than 
on duty broke. 


Some people’s only aim in life seems 
to be to throw mud. 


A smart woman can learn things from 
a man that he doesn't even know. 


One can lead a double life on a sin¬ 
gle salary, but it is a lot of trouble. 


A multitude of sins show through the 
charity that is supposed to cover them. 


Wisdom of the man who knows it all 
is valuable, but so is the hole in a 
doughnut. 


Some people would cry over spilled 
milk even if they don’t like milk in any 
form. 


A reformer never believes in himself 
as much as he wants others to believe in 
him. 


Some men try to hide their light under 
a bushel, while some others make a 
fireworks display. 


If we were permitted to choose our 
neighbors they would probably turn 
out just as unsatisfactory. 


- Stretch the truth and it will fly back 
and sting you. 


Man has always had a tendency to go 
up in the air. 


The one sure thing that comes to him 
who waits is old age. 


Nothing brings out a man’s enthusi¬ 
asm like working on commission. 


The puny child of poor parents would 
be delicate if they were rich. 


True love may be a myth, but there 
are a lot of mighty satisfactory imita¬ 
tions. 


It is human nature to expect a dealer 
to sell you two 15 cent articles for a 
quarter. 


It sometimes happens that the spinster 
who says she's “glad of it” is able to 
make everybody believe it but herself. 


A meddlesome woman is bad enough, 
but when the meddling bee gets into a 
man’s bonnet it is time to stand from 
under. 


It has been said that women never 
love as deeply as men—probably because 
there is so little to furnish the inspira¬ 
tion. 
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Chicago Portable Mine Hoist 


An Air Hoist that is indispensable 
underground. 


The Chicago Portable 
Mine Hoist solves the 
question of how to raise 
and lower timber and rock 
economically and quickly 
in Raises, Winzes and 
Stopes, and is indispen¬ 
sable in an efficiently man¬ 
aged mine because of the 
ease with which it can be 
set up or torn down and 
transported from point to 
point, the great tonnage it 
will handle, doing it in a 
tenth of the time required 
by hand labor, and the 
consequent large saving in 
labor cost effected by its 
use. 

The Chicago Portable 
Mine Hoist will coil 200 feet 
of iV' wire rope and hoist 650 
pounds at a rope speed of 90 
feet per minute, and is guaran¬ 
teed to do this with 80 pounds 
air pressure. 


Chicago Mine Hoist 
Clamped to Double Screw Column. 


Write us for Bulletin 149, which tells all 
about this Hoist, its construction, uses, etc. 

Chicago PneumaticTool Company 


When writing to advertisers please mention,I deal Power. 
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Published Monthly in the Interest of Compressed Air and Electrical Appliances 
By THE IDEAL POWER PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Fisher Building Chicago 


Vol. 10. MARCH. 1914. No. 12. 


Keeping Your Railroad Shop at Your Elbow 


The advantages of the railway repair 
car fitted up with a compressed air 
power plant will be apparent to every 
engineer who is interested in railway 
bridge or construction work, far from 
the base of supplies. 

The idea of fitting up a car as a re¬ 
pair shop, with all the conveniences and 
labor saving devices that compressed air 
offers, is not a new one, but up to the 
present time the power plant has con¬ 
sisted of nothing more compact or con¬ 
venient than a steam driven compressor 
with a portable boiler or a power driven 
machine operated by belt from a port¬ 
able steam engine. In either case the 
cumbersome boiler took a great deal of 
room and required a great deal of care 
and attention. 


The “Chicago Pneumatic” gasoline 
engine driven compressor has added 
many new advantages to the compressed 
air power plant. It consists of a highly 
efficient gasoline engine direct con¬ 
nected to a “Chicago Pneumatic” air 
compressor, mounted either on skids or 
on a truck as shown on the back cover 
of this issue. 

It is a simple compressor outfit, auto¬ 
matically regulated and needs no expert 
attendance. It is moderate in first cost 
and economical in gasoline consump¬ 
tion. No cartage of wood, coal or ashes; 
no electricity or other source of power 
supply. 

The railroads of the country are man¬ 
ifesting a great deal of interest in this 
new type of compressor. 



Erecting a Railroad Bridge in Minnesota. In the Repair Car is a “Chicago Pneumatic” Gas 
oline Air Compressor supplying air for the Boyer Guns on the job. 
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Little Giant Drill in use on broken crank shaft. Drilling holes to assist in work of the cur 

ting torch. 


Little Giant Drill Proves Useful in 
Thermit Welding Process. 

This is a 12-inch shaft for a refriger¬ 
ating machine operating in the plant of 
the Ice Manufacturing Company of New 
York City and which broke as shown 
on the photograph. It was necessary 
to cut out the broken bearing entirely 
and weld in a block of steel by means 
of two Thermit welds. This was then 
turned down in a lathe and the shaft 
was ready for service. A Little Giant 
drill was used in cutting out the bear¬ 
ing. It was found necessary to drill a 
few holes and then cut out the metal 
between the holes by means of oxy- 
acetylene. The cutting torch was not 
sufficiently powerful to cut the entire 
bearing without drilling the holes first. 

The Goldschmidt Thermit Co. are 
called upon to weld a great many heavy 
crank shafts particularly for refrigerat¬ 
ing machines and these repairs have 


been uniformly successful. Their ex¬ 
perience has shown that the shafts 
usually break originally due to some 
flaw in the material, and while they 
should have a factor of safety of 5 if 
properly designed, they have no factor 
of safety at all if the flaw is present 
By making the weld and eliminating the 
flaw, they claim a better shaft than the 
original is obtained as a welded shaft 
will still have a factor of safety of at 
least 4 after all the excess metal, which 
is fused around it in the welding opera¬ 
tion, has been machined off. These re¬ 
pairs always pay because the rest of the 
shaft has been thoroughly tested, and 
with the flaw eliminated, will always 
give good service. 

In making these welds, they leave a 
space of about one and one-half inches 
between the sections to be welded to¬ 
gether and then shape up a collar of 
wax around the parts to be welded of 
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Crank Shaft after the Thermit Weld and before machining. 


the exact shape of the reinforcement 
of Thermit steel which is to be welded 
on. A sand mold is then rammed 
against this using wooden patterns for 
the pouring gate and small preheating 
gate at the bottom and the large riser 
over the top. The flame of a com¬ 
pressed air gasoline preheating torch is 
then directed into the preheating gate 
burning out the wax and bringing the 
sections to a red heat. In the meantime 
a crucible containing a charge of Ther¬ 
mit is suspended over the pouring gate. 
As soon as the sections are red hot the 
torch is withdrawn, the heating gate is 
closed with a sand core, backed up with 
sand and the Thermit charge in the 
crucible ignited. This reacts and pro¬ 
duces half its weight in liquid steel at 
5,400 degrees F., which is tapped into 
the mold, melting the sections with 
which it comes in contact, and amalga¬ 
mating with them to form a single hom¬ 
ogenous mass when cool. The shaft is 
then machined and is ready for service. 


Not a Bad One. 

A Scotchman had met with an acci¬ 
dent, by which his breast-bone had been 
forced inward to such an extent that his 
breathing was impeded, and his death 
in consequence quite imminent. Nothing 
could be done for him, and he was told 
so. Just at that moment an itinerant 
Highlander commenced to play the bag¬ 
pipes in the street below. The patient 
begged, as a dying request, that the 
player might be brought up to his bed¬ 
side, that the last sound in his ears 
should be the pibroch of his clan. The 
doctors consenting, the minstrel was 
brought into the ward, and blew for all 
he was worth, the pipes skirling and 
screaming. The dying man gave such a 
tremendous sigh that the effort expanded 
his chest, putting the breastbone back 
to its normal state. Doctors and nurses 
were all delighted, and congratulated the 
man on his marvellous recovery. They 
then turned to the other patients. They 
were all dead. 
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Showing how the No. 2 Chicago Coal Drill is operated on “all steel” frame. Get Bulletin 150. 


Multiplying the Coal Output. 

The Chicago Coal Drill, using either 
compressed air or electricity, has posi¬ 
tively solved the problem of how to bore 
both quickly and cheaply the shot holes 
necessary to break the coal after it is 
undercut. Not only will it bore the 
holes quickly and cheaply, but quicker 
and cheaper than can possibly be done 
by ten hand borers. 

The Chicago Coal Drill may either be 
mounted on a drill frame or held by 
hand. Regardless of how it is operated 
or mounted, it will lower working costs 
and increase the tonnage of any mine 
because it will do more work in less 
time than can be done by hand. 

The Chicago Coal Drill not only has 
nil the simplicity of the primitive coal 
'or operated by hand but is very 


much more efficient and doesn’t weigh 
any more. Taking no longer to put the 
auger bit against the coal face than is 
required if boring by hand, it will bore 
a hole two inches in diameter and six 
feet deep in from one to three minutes, 
depending on the hardness of the coal. 

In other words, the Chicago Coal Drill 
will bore as much in from one to three 
minutes as can be bored by hand in fif¬ 
teen to thirty minutes. And it will do 
it /without getting tired. Furthermore it 
will bore the hole in hard coal just as 
easily and quickly as in soft coal. What 
is more, not even slate or sulphur balls 
can seriously interfere with its opera¬ 
tion. Not a hole need be lost. 

On the opposite page is illustrated a 
No. 2 Chicago Coal Drill, operated with 
compressed air at from fifty to one hun- 
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No. 4 Chicago Coal Drill with Breast Plate 
for drilling soft coal. 

dred pounds pressure, and mounted on 
a light but strong “all steel” drill frame. 
It will be seen that the drill is loosely 
attached to one end of a feed screw 
that passes through a split feed nut 
which is swivelled on the drill frame, 
while on the other end of the feed screw 
is attached an ordinary auger socket and 
auger bit. 

The Chicago Coal Drill being loosely 
attached to the feed screw on the drill 
frame by means of a flat taper socket, it 
can be slipped off the feed screw in the 
fraction of a second* and laid on the 
ground while the auger bits are being 
changed or the drill frame is being torn 
down for a new setting. This makes it 
possible to move and set up the drill 
frame and mount the coal drill on it, 
with the greatest ease. 

For drilling very soft coal the No. 4 


No. 3 Chicago Coal Drill operated by elec¬ 
tricity and mounted on “all steel” frame. 


No. 2 Chicago Coal Drill operated by com¬ 
pressed air and mounted on “all 
steel” frame. 

Chicago coal drill fitted with breast plate 
is used. The operator fits the brace about 
his body and pushes, the force thus exerted 
being sufficient to drill very rapidly. 

Bulletin 150 (12 pages) just issued by 
the Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company 
goes into detail and throws a great deal 
of light on this interesting subject. 


On the Safe Side. 

It was noticed that a lady who went 
regularly to church always bowed at any 
mention of Satan or the Devil. At last 
a verger’s curiosity was so aroused that 
he went and asked her why she did it.‘ 
“Well,” she answered, “politeness costs 
nothing—and one never knows.” 


Ta! Ta! 

There was a young maid from afar. 
Who ran like the deuce for a car! 

To her zeal she was martyr, 

For snap went her—shoestring— 

Too embarrassed for more—so Ta-Ta! 
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Duntley Electric Track Drill. 


Above is shown the standard type of guides on the rods is very long, insur- 
track drill, built for rapid work in rail ing true, straight holes so essential for 
bonding, drilling tie and joint holes and efficient bonding. The cross bar carry- 
for reaming joint holes. It is built in ing the feed nut is located on the hori- 
three sizes as listed below. zontal rods by means of eye pins which 

s -d are easily withdrawn for the rapid re- 

*2 *i «« * o moval of the drill from the track after 

S « g §. J - drilling the hole, or for sharpening the 

^ Qu* 5 ^(2 $ £ drill P°i nts - A series of holes in the 

No. 2 Track ~ horizontal rods provides means of ac- 

Drill. 24" No. 2M. T. 90 250 commodating varying lengths of bits. 

No. 3 Track The drill itself can be removed from the 

Drill. 1 " No. 3 M. T. 140 150 frame by taking out four cap screws, and 

No. 4 Track it can then be used as an independent 

Drill. V/ 2 " *No. 3 M. T. 185 130 portable tool. 

*No. 4 Socket can be furnished on No. - 

4 Drill if desired. Getting Even. 

Special Chucks can be furnished on A little boy had been punished by his 
order to take drill bits having other mother, one day, and that night at bed- 

than Morse Taper Shanks. time he prayed thus: 

It will be noted that the frame does “Dear Lord, bless Papa and Sister 
not bolt to the track, but is simply Lucy and Brother Frank and Uncle Fred 

hooked over the rail to be drilled, the and Aunt Mary and make me a good 

operator holding down the other end of hoy. Amen/’ 

the frame by sitting on the seat pro- Then looking up into his mother's 
vided, which brings him into a con- face, he said: “I suppose you noticed 

venient position to operate the feed. that y° u weren’t in it?” 

The side spindle feature of the drill per- - 

mits drilling close to the ties without How It Was Accounted For. 

the use of an angle attachment, and the “How does it happen,” said the teach- 
vertical adjusting screw with guides for er to the new pupil, “that your name is 
the drill affords ready means for locat- Allen and your mother’s name is 
ing the holes vertically on ordinary tee Brown?” 

or deep girder rails. The horizontal “Well,” explained the small boy, after 
rods are of heavy seamless drawn tub- a moment’s thought, “you see, she mar- 
ing, and the bearing surface of the drill ried again and I didn’t.” 
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Showing Duntley Electric Track Drill at work on Montreal Tramways. 


Duntley Electric Track Drill Used by the 
Montreal Tramways Co. 

There are about twenty of these drills 
used on overhead as well as track work 
of this company and they have given 
entire satisfaction: Some idea of the 
economies effected by their use may be 
obtained from the following figures 
representing an average of ten days 
during December, 1913: 

231 1 1-S inch holes cost $17.69, aver¬ 
aging 7c eachj 544 1 inch holes cost 
$32.92, averaging 6c each, against 175 
by hand at a cost of 22 cents each. These 
costs included the moving to and from 
the station. 


New Bulletin. 

Duntley Electric Tools for Street and 
Interurban Railways is the title of a 
new Bulletin No. E32 just issued by the 


Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company, 
which describes a line of portable tools 
specially for use on this class of work. 

The high voltage and rough handling 
to which tools for this class of service 
are subjected calls for the most careful 
design, insulation and general construc¬ 
tion. That these points have been taken 
care of is shown by the fact that nearly 
all of the prominent electric roads have 
adopted the tools and prospective users 
are referred to a list of roads having in 
service over 500 track drills. Of the 
other tools shown in the bulletin hun¬ 
dreds are in successful use on electric 
roads. 

The bulletin also describes a line of 
heavy duty side and center spindle 
drills, portable electric grinders, includ¬ 
ing a new side spindle grinder, and the 
Duntley electric spike driver. 

The bulletin will be sent on request. 
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A Little Giant Truck in the service of the Peters’ American Delicacy Company, Sydney, Aus¬ 
tralia. There are a number of Little Giants in use in this part of the world. 


Little Giant Truck Has Hard Trip 
Reaching Neosho. 

A remarkable trip from St. Louis to 
Neosho, Mo., was made last week by a 
Little Giant one-ton truck, sold to L. 
H. Staub, a machinery manufacturer of 
Neosho, by the Corby Supply Company, 
says the St. Louis Globe Democrat. A 
large part of the trip was made in a 
rainstorm, the clay roads necessitating 
the use of makeshifts to increase trac¬ 
tion. The truck made the trip of 415 
miles without accident. 

The route pursued was laid out by the 
Blue Book, supplied by the Automobile 
Club of St. Louis. It traversed Wash¬ 
ington, Jefferson City, California, Se- 
dalia, Clinton, Butler, Nevada, Lamar 
and Carthage to Neosho. A driver as¬ 
signed by the Corby company accom¬ 
panied the truck party as far as Wash¬ 
ington. Thence Staub and his son made 
the trip alone. 


“When we got to Nevada,” Staub 
says in a letter just received by the 
Corby Supply Company, “it began to 
rain. The clay road in this country gets 
muddy quickly. We bought 50 feet of 
rope and wound it around the rear 
wheels to increase traction. The rope 
lasted just four miles. At Milo we got 
four trace chains and wound them 
around the rear wheels. They got us 
to Neosho by 8:15 p. m.” 

Staub expresses himself delighted 
with the truck. 


“The Whole Truth.” 

“You say the prisoner had been drink¬ 
ing,” said his Worship. “Drinking 
what?” 

“Whisky, I think,” replied the intelli¬ 
gent officer. 

“You think? Don't you know the 
smell of whisky? Aren’t you a judge?” 

“No, yer Worship; only a policeman.” 
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L. V. Pike, Aurora, Ill., is delighted with a Model H Little Giant he has annexed to his 

dairy business. 


Miller Builds Body and Saves Tomatoes. 

There is nothing like being up to the 
minute and working overtime when nec¬ 
essary to please a customer. 

J. Padula, a Santa Fe Springs trucker, 
called on H. L. Miller, the Little Giant 
truck dealer, last week, and said: ‘‘My 
tomatoes are rotting in the field. I can’t 
get them to the city fast enough. I’ll 
Have to have a truck, but I can’t get one 
with a body.” 

“That’s easy,” remarked Miller. “We’ll 
see what we can do for you.” Padula 
was like Barkis, so a Little Giant was 
put in order; two carpenters called in 
and with Miller himself wielding a saw, 
they went to work at 3 o’clock in the 
afternoon. By 9 o’clock the body was 
made and by midnight the truck Was in 
Padilla's field. The first run was made 
to the city before daylight and the to- 
mato crop was saved to delivery. 

JVlr. Miller is Pacific Coast distributor 
of Little Giant trucks for the Chicago 
F^neumatic Tool Company. He has had 
wonderful success. One does not have 
to look further than this article for the 
caU se. Such strenuous efforts to please 


a customer indicate a degree of interest 
and enthusiasm which makes success 
but a natural outcome. 


Little Giant Gets First Blood. 

It is a significant fact that at the 
spring automobile show recently held 
in St. Louis the first sale (on Monday) 
was made by E. S. Cole of the Corby 
Supply Company, who sold a Little 
Giant truck to the Butler-Vernon Mer¬ 
cantile Co. of Salem, Mo. The truck is 
to be used in delivery service for the 
company, but remained on exhibition 
during the show. 


Sure of That. 

A new recruit was out for target 
practice, and his target seemed the only 
point in the landscape quite safe from 
his bullets. 

“Great Scott, my man,” said an officer 
hurrying up to him. “Where are your 
shots going?” 

“I don’t know, sir,” replied the man 
confidently, “but they left here all 
right.” 
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Send 25 cents and have your name put on our 
subscription list. 


No April Number. 

This the March number completes the 
tenth volume of Ideal Power which be¬ 
gan publication in April, 1904. Its date 
of issue has been the fifteenth of the 
month. 

Commencing with Volume 11, Ideal 
Power will make its appearance on the 
first of the month and the next number 
(the May number) will reach you about 
May 1st. In consequence of this change 
there will be no April number. This 
new date of issue will suit our con¬ 
venience a great deal better than the old 
and we hope our readers will be just as 
glad to receive us on the first as they 
have been on the fifteenth of the month. 


Complete List of Boilermakers. 

The Supplymen’s Association of the 
American Boiler Manufacturers’ Asso¬ 
ciation has compiled a very complete 
list of boiler, tank and stack manufac¬ 
turers of the United States and Canada 
in book form, giving the names and ad¬ 
dresses according to states, which is ready 
for distribution at three dollars ($3.00) 
per copy. Anyone desiring to receive a 
copy of the book will kindly address the 
undersigned. 

F. B. Slocum, Secretary, Supplymen’s 
Association of the American Boiler 
Manufacturers’ Association, West and 
Calyer Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Tell them you saw it in Ideal Power. 


Tool Company Elects Officers. 

At the annual meeting of the Chicago 
Pneumatic Tool Company held on Feb. 
16, the following directors were re¬ 
elected: C. M. Schwab, James H. Ward 
and John R. Turner. W. B. Seelig was 
elected a director vice Jos. Mohr re¬ 
signed. 

The following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: W. O. Duntley, presi¬ 
dent; G. A. Rees, vice-president; Leroy 
Beardsley, treasurer; W. B. Seelig, sec¬ 
retary; R. S. Baker, auditor; F. C. Bas¬ 
sett, assistant treasurer, and Thomas 
Aldcorn, assistant secretary. 


The Duff Manufacturing Company Es¬ 
tablishes Offices and Warehouse in 
Chicago and Appoints Repre¬ 
sentative in St. Paul. 

By mutual agreement the Fairbanks, 
Morse Company have withdrawn as 
steam railroad agents for the products 
of the Duff Manufacturing Co. of Pitts¬ 
burgh, Pa., the well known manufac¬ 
turers of the Barrett track and car 
jacks, Duff ball bearing screw jacks and 
Duff-Bethlehem hydraulic jacks. At the 
same time the Duff Manufacturing Com¬ 
pany has established a Chicago office 
and warehouse, in charge of Mr. Charles 
N. Thulin, recently with the C. P. T. 
Company, and now western sales man¬ 
ager for the Duff Manufacturing Com¬ 
pany. Increased service will thereby be 
insured western customers. In addi¬ 
tion comes the appointment of Mr. B. 

' W. Parson, with offices in the Pioneer 
Building, St. Paul, as district represen¬ 
tative for the same company. 


Leave It to Pat. 

“What is that they mane by virgin 
soil, Pat?” queried McCarthy. 

“Virgin soil, is it? Shure, it's just soil 
where the hand of man has never set 
foot.” 


Even light beer has been known to gen¬ 
erate a dark brown taste. 
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H. S. Hunter, Manager Pittsburgh Office, Chicago 
Pneumatic Tool Company. 


Pneumatic Tools, Their Origin, Uses, Etc. 

By H. S. HUNTER 

From a Paper read before the Fellows' Club, Pittsburgh 


It is an old and true saying that “Ne¬ 
cessity is the mother of invention.” The 
enlightened mind of mankind has at all 
times been directed towards reducing 
physical effort to produce certain re¬ 
sults. The laws of nature cannot be 
changed but they may be analyzed and 
civilization began when man set out to 
study nature’s forces and direct them into 
channels beneficial and helpful to him¬ 
self. This called into being his inven¬ 
tive genius to produce mechanical devices 
to do his work. 

Very few of the wonderful inventions 
or labor saving devices we see in com¬ 
mon use today were the result of acci¬ 
dental discovery, the majority being the 
evolution of the original idea brought 
to perfection by long, costly and patient 


development, hence what might seem to 
some an unreasonable price for an arti¬ 
cle when compared with its cost of man¬ 
ufacture only means a fair margin of 
profit, when the cost of development is 
included. 

It is my pleasure to give you to the 
best of my ability a brief history of the 
origin and development of portable 
pneumatic tools. By “portable’’ I mean 
machines that can be conveniently car¬ 
ried around in the hands of the opera¬ 
tor; I do not refer to pneumatic tools 
or machines of stationary or semi-sta¬ 
tionary types. The power used to op¬ 
erate pneumatic tools, as the word im¬ 
plies, is compressed air generated by an 
air compressor which may be direct 
driven either by steam, gas, gasoline, 
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electric motor, water power or by belt 
from any of these sources of power. 
The air pressure usually carried is from 
80 to 100 lbs. per square inch. I might 
mention here that air and steam are 
both elastic fluids and are similar in 
this respect, but steam cannot be used 
conveniently to operate portable pneu¬ 
matic tools as the temperature rise of 
the machine would be such that the op¬ 
erator could not hold it. The air is con¬ 
veyed from the compressor or from a 
receiver used to overcome the pulsations 
of the compressor through a pipe line 
to within 40 or 50 ft. of the work, de¬ 
pending on the radius of operation de¬ 
sired, and then through a flexible hose 
to a connection on the tool. The tool is 
provided with a throttle valve within 
the grasp of the operator which enables 
him to start and stop the machine with¬ 
out releasing his hold. 

Pneumatic tools may be divided into 
two classes, the percussion motor or 
what is commonly called the pneumatic 
hammer and the rotating motor com¬ 
monly called the pneumatic drill or 
reamer. 

As is the case with a great many of 
•our modern labor saving devices, we 
owe the original idea of portable pneu¬ 
matic hammers to England, but it rested 
with us to develop this idea and put it 
into practical use. The original pneu¬ 
matic hammer was used for filling teeth, 
they were known as pneumatic dental 
pluggers and to this'day are used by a 
great many dentists for this purpose. 
From the miniature dental pluggers of 
30 or 40 years ago the present portable 
pneumatic hammer has been developed.. 
It is rather difficult to convey in words 
the mechanical principles employed. You 
can imagine, however, an air gun, the 
bullet of which would correspond to the 
piston of a pneumatic hammer. Sup¬ 
pose we place in the forward end or 
muzzle of the gun the shank or end of 
a piece of steel which is provided with 
a shoulder that will allow it to enter 
the muzzle only a given distance, the 
opposite end of the steel is dressed or 
machined to suit the work we wish to 
do. In case of driving rivets the steel 


would be cupped to form a rivet head. 
If we wished to chip or cut iron or steel 
we would shape the forward end of the 
steel like a chisel and so on for any 
work, such as beading flues, calking 
boilers, carving marble, stone, etc. The 
operator places the forward end of the 
steel against the work and presses the 
trigger or opens the throttle valve, hold¬ 
ing it open, the piston is projected for¬ 
ward in the cylinder striking the shank 
of the steel. The instant the blow is 
struck the piston is returned to the rear 
of the machine for the next stroke. 
This forward and return movement of 
the piston is controlled by an auto¬ 
matic valve placed in the rear of the 
cylinder, the valve in turn being 
actuated by the piston through com¬ 
municating air ports. The number of 
blows struck per minute range from 400 
to 11,000, depending on the size, length 
of stroke and type of tool. 

A fertile field for the use of pneu¬ 
matic hammers in their early stages was 
calking the seams of steam boilers and 
other vessels built to withstand pres¬ 
sure. Before the introduction of pneu¬ 
matic hammers no mechanical means 
were in use for this purpose and the av¬ 
erage day’s work of 9 hours for a man 
was about 85 lineal feet, while 390 ft. 
is not an exceptional day’s work with a 
pneumatic calking hammer. 

Two hundred and fifty rivets per day 
was considered a fair day’s work for a 
crew of 3 men and a rivet-heater boy, 
while 2,000 rivets are being driven per 
day by a crew of 2 men and rivet-heater 
boy with a pneumatic rivet hammer; 
besides, considerable skill is retired to 
drive a tight rivet by hand, while only 
ordinary intelligence is required to ap¬ 
ply the pneumatic hammer. 

Portable pneumatic motors or drills 
are a modern adaptation of the steam 
engine differing only in application the 
principle being the same. They are 
built in three types, the reciprocating 
piston, the rotary and the turbine prin¬ 
ciples being used, the former, however, 
seem to have the preference, due no 
doubt to the more compact form pos¬ 
sible with this principle. They are de- 
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They’re building a new Government Customs Examining Warehouse in Montreal, direct]; 
opposite the offices of the Canadian Pneumatic Tool Co. Boyer Hammers are 
used exclusively on steel superstructure. 


signed to develop the maximum power 
with minimum weight and to meet the 
specific requirements for which they are 
built. 

Some idea of the power developed by 
these miniature engines can be had 
when I tell you a machine weighing 40 
lbs. will do the work of a modern sta¬ 
tionary upright drill press weighing 
1,800 lbs. and that they will lift a weight 
corresponding to 2,500 times thein own 
weight one foot high in one minute with 
90 lbs. air pressure. The modern port¬ 
able pneumatic riveting hammer will 
develop power equal to 3,800 times its 
own weight in one minute with 100 lbs. 
air pressure or a machine weighing 22 
lbs. will develop 2 l / 2 H. P., and continue 
to develop this power indefinitely, in 
spite of the extreme adverse conditions 
under which they are sometimes used. 
Some users complain of the mainte¬ 
nance cost of pneumatic tools, but when 
the enormous power developed com¬ 
pared with the weight of machine is con¬ 
sidered, as well as the class of labor 
usually employed to operate them, there 
is an excuse for a somewhat higher cost 
of maintenance than would be the case 
with other types of machinery. 


The pneumatic tool is perfectly satis¬ 
fied to be judged by the quantity and 
quality of its work as compared with 
any other device or tool made and when 
final results are considered the cost of 
maintaining pneumatic tools dwindles 
into insignificance. 

Compressed air is considered a harm¬ 
less power because it does not have the 
“kick” of steam or electricity, and for 
this reason some fatal accidents have 
occurred from carelessness and from 
ignorance of the men as to the results 
of “practical jokes.” 


He Knew. 

A Washingtonian, who was touring 
the Shenandoah Valley, stopped his mo¬ 
tor car in the road one day and asked an 
aged darky who was painfully proceed¬ 
ing in the opposite direction whether he 
knew where Mr. Simpkins lived. 

“Yessuh,” was the reply. “He live 
heah in de valley.” 

“Do you know where his house is?” 

The aged negro chuckled. “Deed I 
do, boss,” he said. “I only wish I had 
as many dollahs as I knows where dat 
house is.” 
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This is the new No. 1 Rockford Car with free engine that you have heard them talking about 


NO. 1 ROCKFORD MOTOR CAR. 

The greatest advantages of the free 
engine car is in being able to start re¬ 
gardless of ice and snow or wet and 
slippery rails and to start with load from 
a dead stop. This is not possible with 
a direct-connected engine. 

In case of damage, to engine, it may 
be sent to factory for repairs or a new 
one secured and applied in a few min¬ 
utes after receiving instead of shipping 
the entire car to factory or a long 
troublesome job in rebuilding a car of 
the direct-connected type. 

Following the standard practice in the 
construction of other models of “Rock¬ 
ford” railway motor cars, motor car No. 1 
is built upon an all steel frame of 3-inch 
channel, the various members of which 
are welded by the autogenous process 
into a single unit. Absolutely no rivets 
or bolts used in this connection, which 
entirely eliminates any weakness or un¬ 
necessary noise in operation from loose 
joints. 

The seat frame is composed of one 
and one-half inch angle iron in the man¬ 
ner standard in “Rockford” car con¬ 


struction and is hot-riveted together into 
a completely removable unit, removal 
being effected by taking out four bolts. 
The side rails of the seat frame are cut 
sufficiently long to cause a noticeable 
bowing up of the seat top when the 
frame is sprung into position, thus effec¬ 
tually overcoming any tendency of seat 
to sag when carrying passengers. 

Yellow pine slats are used instead of 
solid boards in the construction of the 
seat top which effectually eliminate the 
unpleasantness of long strips due to vi¬ 
bration and jarring over rough tracks. 

The main frame is mounted on four steel 
wheels, 16 inches in diameter and with 
standard M. C. B. flanges. These wheels 
are made from our own design in a spe¬ 
cial form which leaves the metal in 
tread of wheels uniform in thickness and 
thoroughly overcoming the tendency to 
crack along the gauge line which is no¬ 
ticed on other pressed steel wheels. 
These wheels are of standard taper-bore 
and are pressed upon the tapered axle 
without keys or other troublesome fasten¬ 
ings. The wheels on left side of car are 
thoroughly insulated from the axle, mak- 
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King Edward Highway is a government road connecting Montreal with Rouse’s Point, N. 
Y. The Provincial Government voted a large amount of money last year for this highway, 
which will be completed this year. Under the direction of the Automobile Club of Canada, 
roadway signs are being erected along the way, and a Little Giant Truck is shown engaged 
in this work. 


ing it possible to operate car over track 
equipped with electric block signals with¬ 
out in any way disturbing them. 

The No. 1 “Rockford” motor car is 
equipped with a reversible two-cycle 
motor of the hopper-cooled type, and is 
a self-contained unit, entirely removable 
in running condition and develops four 
horsepower. This type of gasoline en¬ 
gine reaches a power stroke at every 
revolution and is therefore practically 
equivalent to a two-cylinder engine of 
the four cycle type. 

Crank case compression is easily 
maintained by turning up two set screws 
which operate against packing rings pro¬ 
vided for the purpose. 

Cooling of the motor is secured by fill¬ 
ing the hopper or jacket with water 
through the opening at the top. About 
five gallons is required to fill hopper. 
In extreme cold weather when it is diffi¬ 
cult to start the engine, in the morning, 
a pail or two of hot water put into the 
hopper will warm up the engine, and it is 
readily started. 


There are no valves, gears, cams, cam 
shafts or other trouble making mech¬ 
anism. 

The gas is drawn from the carburetor 
into the crank case on the inward stroke 
of the pistons and compressed therein on 
the outward or power stroke and passed 
around the piston through parts in the 
cylinder walls, which are covered and 
uncovered at proper intervals by the pis¬ 
ton, and is fired in the forward end 'of 
the cylinder when the crank shaft is cm 
the inward center, and after driving the 
piston outward, is passed out into the 
air with a sharp report through a port 
on the opposite side of the cylinders, 
from which it entered, being followed at 
the same time by the next incoming 
fresh charge, which in turn, is going 
through the cycle of events just de¬ 
scribed. 

The carburetor is of the float-feed 
needle valve type and is controlled by a 
lever found near the upper part of the 
engine. This carburetor is so con¬ 
structed that it will form and deliver a 
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View of Little Giant Service Garage operated by the Canadian Pneumatic Tool Company, 
Montreal, agents for Little Giant Trucks in Canada. 


good and easily fired mixture of gas 
without the very delicate adjustment us¬ 
ually necessary in this type and should 
the carburetor get out of proper adjust¬ 
ment by accident, it is a very simple mat¬ 
ter to put it right again. 

The gasoline is carried in a one and 
one-half gallon tank of 20-gauge galvan¬ 
ized steel, which is mounted on the en¬ 
gine and is in no way fastened to the 
frame of car. The gasoline is thus 
kept moderately warm and fires very 
readily in cold weather. One filling of 
tank will operate car about thirty miles. 

The engine is equipped with the jump 
spark ignition system, which is com¬ 
posed of a single unit high grade spark 
coil and six dry batteries, this giving 
the simplest and most reliable ignition 
apparatus for railway motor car use. A 
very simple timer is mounted on the 
engine shaft and opens and closes the 
circuit at proper intervals. A switch is 


provided to prevent accidental running 
down of batteries. 

Lubrication of the cylinder is obtained 
by a sight-feed oil cup feeding oil directly 
into the cylinder, using a good grade of 
gas engine cylinder oil. The connecting 
rod bearing is lubricated by mixing oil 
with the gasoline in a ratio of one pint 
of oil to five gallons of gasoline. The 
same oil will do for both cases. The 
crank shaft bearings are provided with 
two grease cups. 

Power is transmitted through a belt of 
special fibre, operating over pulleys, a 
small one on the engine shaft and a 
large one on the driving axle of the car. 
The motor is mounted on a sub-base 
bolted to the frame of car and is free to 
slide between guides on the sub-base. 
This movement is controlled by the 
operator by means of a lever and by 
moving the engine away from the driv- 
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Stock Room of the Canadian Pneumatic Tool Company, Montreal. It is up-to-date, 
complete and efficiently operated. Canadian customers of the Chicago Pneumatic Tool 
Company are assured of prompt and satisfactory service when emergencies arise. 


ing axle the belt is made tight and car 
is put in motion. 

To stop car, lever is pushed to slack 
belt and brakes applied. 

To start engine, lever is moved to lat¬ 
ter position and engine is cranked in a 
manner similar to that employed in 
starting an automobile. 

Engine may be reversed by slacking 
belt, and cutting out spark with the 
thumb lever provided for the purpose, 
and when engine is about to stop, move 
the timer lever to the extreme opposite 
side and engine will run in the opposite 
direction without stopping. 

This car will carry eight men and 
tools under normal conditions at an aver¬ 
age speed of fifteen to eighteen miles per 
hour. A reasonable load may be pulled 
on a push car in addition to the load on 
the car. 


The weight is so distributed that the 
greatest weight is on the idle axle, and 
it is quite possible for one man to han¬ 
dle car under favorable conditions, while 
two men can manage car at all times. 
One wheel on idle axle is loose and by 
lifting up the light end of car, it may be 
readily turned entirely around if neces- 


The Happy Investor. 

He never clipped a coupon for he never 
owned a stock; 

He never had a bank account—not even 
in a sock; 

He never was mistaken for a putter-by 
of wealth— 

His int’rest came in sunshine and his 
dividends in health. 

—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 
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The Hapless Host. 

(An article on “Entertaining” in a 
daily paper contains this passage: “The 
host should always be at hand when 
wanted, but not too much in evidence.”) 

It is not mine to make a joke, 

Or drink a toast, 

Not mine to contradict when folks 
Their prowess boast. 

Tis mine to list to Jones—the bore; 

To greet his stories with a roar, 

And, greatly daring, ask for more— 

I am the host. 

’Tis mine to bid the guests sit down 
In honeyed tones; 

To carve the liver wing for Brown, 

The breast for Jones; 

To heap the plates with dainties rare, 

To give each man the gourmet’s share; 
And make my dinner from the bare 
Residual bones. 

I hover round the evening through, 

A silent ghost. 

Complacently endured by few, 

Ignored by most. 

But let them flout me as they will, 

One privilege is left me still, 

That is—to liquidate the bill— 

I am the host! 


Then Everybody Laughed. 

Little Jack, aged five, had accompanied 
his mother on a trip to the city. They 
made the journey by trolley car. 

Presently the conductor came round 
to collect the fares, and, on approaching 
little Jack, of course asked the usual 
question: 

“How old is the boy?” 

The mother informed him, then he 
passed on to the next passenger. But 
the lad who was the subject of the in¬ 
quiry sat quite still, apparently ponder¬ 
ing over something, until at last, con¬ 
cluding that full information had not 
been given, he called loudly to the con¬ 
ductor, now at the other end of the car: 

“And mother’s thirty-five!” 


The Wedding of the Rose and the 
Lotus. - 

(A poem written on the near-comple¬ 
tion of the Panama Canal, showing the 
genius of the West, here typified by 
the Rose, and the genius of the East, 
here typified by the Lotus, are to be 
merged and mingled in one.—Nicholas 
Vachel Lindsay, Rhymer and Designer, 
Springfield, Ill.) 

The wide Pacific waters 
And the Atlantic meet. 

With cries of joy they mingle, 

In tides of love they greet. 

Above the drowned ages 
A wind of wooing blows— 

The red rose woos the lotus, 

The lotus woos the rose. 

The lotus conquered Egypt. 

The rose was loved in Rome. 

Great India crowned the lotus: 

(Britain the rose’s home). 

Old China crowned the lotus, 

They crowned it in Japan. 

But Christendom adored the rose 
Ere Christendom began. 

The lotus speaks of slumber: 

The rose is as a dart. 

The lotus is Nirvana: 

The rose is Mary’s heart. 

The rose is deathless, restless, 

The splendor of our pain: 

The flush and fire of Labor 
That builds, not all in vain. 

The genius of the lotus 

Shall heal earth’s too-much fret. 

The rose, in blinding glory, 

Shall waken Asia yet. 

Hail to their loves, ye peoples! 

Behold, a world-wind blows, 

That aids the ivory lotus 
To wed the red, red rose. 


His Bluff. 

“Strategy,” said Private Murphy, up 
before the sergeant for examination, “is 
whin yez don’t let the inimy dishcover 
that ye are out ov amunishun, but kape 
on firin’!” 
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Many are called, but more are bluffed. 


Electric signs let out some brilliant re¬ 
marks. 


A grass widow is never as green as 
she pretends to be. 


But a crank ceases to be a crank when 
he does you a good turn. 


A woman seldom nags her husband 
unless he is that kind of husband. 


They say that happiness is a habit. 
Well, here's hoping you’ll get the habit! 


Indifference is the one thing capable 
of freezing the milk of human kindness. 


No man ever lived long enough to do 
all the things his wife wanted him to do. 


Some men wait for things to turn up, 
and some others turn them up while 
they wait. 


Cleave to the good and use a cleaver 
on the rest. 


Knowledge is the gradual discovery that 
you possess precious little. 


After a self-made man finishes the 
job he closes the factory. 


Never call a woman an old hen be¬ 
cause she is set in her ways. 


A man’s wife always agrees with him 
when he doesn’t want her to. 


If a woman has no other excuse she 
marries a man to reform him. 


When a small man gets into a big job 
you can always hear the rattle. 


The wise man does his duty and lets 
the other fellow do the explaining. 


If a woman is thin she can make up 
for it, but there is no help for the obese. 


There are two sides to every story. 
The victory we win spells defeat for the 
other chap. 


No man can appreciate the best of it 
until after he has got the worst of it a 
few times. 


Had one of our suffragettes been in 
Mother Eve’s place, what a fool she 
would have made of that snake! 


A man thinks he has a right to enter¬ 
tain a lot of thoughts what would prob¬ 
ably land him in jail if he were to let 
them escape. 


Wonder what would happen if the 
Lord were to follow all the advice that 
is handed to him in prayer? 


Did it ever occur to you that the 
majority of men who live the simple life 
are separated from the rest of the world 
by double strength steel bars? 
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Chicago Portable Mine Hoist 



An Air Hoist that is indispensable 
underground. 



Chicago Mine Hoist 
Clamped to Double Screw Column. 


The Chicago Portable 
Mine Hoist solves the 
question of how to raise 
and lower timber and rock 
economically and quickly 
in Raises, Winzes and 
Stopes, and is indispen¬ 
sable in an efficiently man¬ 
aged mine because of the 
ease with which it can be 
set up or torn down and 
transported from point to 
point, the great tonnage it 
will handle, doing it in a 
tenth of the time required 
by hand labor, and the 
consequent large saving in 
labor cost effected by its 
use. 

The Chicago Portable 
Mine Hoist will coil 200 feet 
of iV' wire rope and hoist 650 
pounds at a rope speed of 90 
feet per minute, and is guaran¬ 
teed to do this with 80 pounds 
air pressure. 


Write us for Bulletin 149, which tells all 
about this Hoist, its construction, uses, etc. 



Chicago PneumaticTool Company 
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obsolete pleasure vehicle parts, and that 
the chasses were unsuitable for the ad¬ 
vertised purposes. These practices are 
still prevalent, and are partly responsi¬ 
ble for the just suspicion with which the 
motor truck industry is viewed by many 
earlier purchasers, who bought not 
wisely but too soon. 

We have always had certain ideas 
about what the ideal light truck propo¬ 
sition should be. 

In the first place, we cannot find any 
one who ever made any money trucking 
over pneumatic tires. Counting five 
tires to the set (four on the wheels and 
one spare), a one-ton truck running ten 
thousand miles per annum will chew up 
on the average three sets of five-inch 
shoes, or fifteen shoes in all, and twenty 
tubes. This makes a rubber tire bill of 
say $750 per annum, or $2.50 per work¬ 


ing day. How is the owner going to get 
that back in addition to the other ex¬ 
penses? He isn't. 

Next—a real truck should have a short 
wheel base. Long wheel base means 
wasted time and effort in getting in and 
out of tight places. When we cut the 
corners off our customer's fine but nar¬ 
row driveway, he doesn't like it, and it's 
good business not to offend well-to-do 
patrons. Also, the longer the wheel 
base, the weaker the chassis. 

Then, again, there should be proper 
weight distribution. This seems so ob¬ 
vious that no time or space will be taken 
here to show the folly of balancing the 
pay load over the rear axle. The in¬ 
crease of tire cost alone is enough to 
condemn this practice. 

A rear axle should be solid—not split. 
Driving gears and differentials should 
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A Model H Little Giant Auto Truck hauling a“Chicago Pneumatic” Portable Gasoline Engine 
Driven Air Compressor (weight 8700 pounds). Two of the latest products 

of the Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 


be OVER the springs, not under. This, 
too, is axiomatic. 

If people are to find trucks profitable, 
the investment must not be prohibitive. 
The price mus/ be RIGHT. We can't 
figure anything in the performance of 
the average one-ton truck that justifies 
paying $2,000 for it. Neither do we see 
anything but loss and exasperation 
ahead for the man who tries to turn a 
second (or third) hand pleasure car into 
a “truck,” or who buys a too cheap new 
one; $1,350 is about right for a good 
one-ton chassis. There is no sense in 
paying more, and little in spending less. 

The editor said eight hundred words 
for this effusion, and the writer's pen is 
running away from him. 

To wind up, we think that in addition 
to the above factors, a truck agent, to 
be permanently successful, must be 
backed up by a maker large enough and 
strong enough to keep out of the sher¬ 
iff's hands, and who will continuously 
co-operate with agents. 

And then—that ADVERTISING cam¬ 
paign. 

If any of the readers of “Ideal Power” 
are considering a truck agency, and 


feel that the writer has not made out 
a clean case for the “LITTLE GIANT” 
truck as against all comers of like carry¬ 
ing capacity, there are further numer¬ 
ous minor reasons why we took it on, 
which any one can have by mail for the 
asking. 

We are IN RIGHT. 


Brudder Brown Gets Careless. 

A colored parson, calling upon one 
of his flock, found the object of his visit 
out in the back yard working among his 
hen-coops. He noticed with surprise 
that there were no chickens. 

“Why, Brudder Brown,” he asked, 
“whar'r all yo chickens?” 

“Huh,” grunted Brother Brown with¬ 
out looking up, “some fool niggah lef’ 
de do’ open an' dey all went home.” 


Not Yet. 

“You’re a pretty old man to be beg¬ 
ging,” said the lady to the man at the 
back door. 

“Yes, ma’am,” replied the man with 
his hat in his hand. 

“Have you been begging all your life?” 

“Not yit, gia’am.” # 
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Bear Traps and Duntley Electric Drills 


The photograph reproduced above was 
recently taken at the yards of the Penn 
Bridge Co., at Beaver Falls, Pa., and shows 
a number of 3x Duntley Electric Reamers 
at work on the Bear Trap, for Dam No. 10 
of the Ohio River Lock and Dam Improve¬ 
ment now under way. On this particular 
job there were 14,000 holes to be reamed 
from 11/16 to 13/16 inch through two 
plates, and one angle, making a total thick¬ 
ness of 1% inches. The bear traps used on 
Lock and Dam 12 of the Ohio River 
improvement is similar in construction, 
and is thus described in the Engineering 
Record of Feb. 7. 

Lock and Dam 12 of the Ohio River 
improvement below Pittsburgh are low 
concrete structures built by the U. S. 
Government to improve the navigation of 
the river. The river bed consists of sand 
and gravel about 20 ft. deep, overlying 
approximately level shale rock, and the 
river has a low-water depth of 2 to 9 ft., 


with sloping banks from 50 to 60 ft. in 
height. The construction involves a 
large amount of pile-driving, concreting 
and pumping and has been carried on in 
sheet-pile and gravel cofferdams, high 
enough to exclude ordinary stages of 
water. They have been subjected to 
very high floods and have withstood re¬ 
peated submersion. They have also suc¬ 
cessfully resisted impact and pressure 
from large amounts of drift and ice and 
have enabled the site to be pumped dry 
except in high floods. 

General Design. 

The dam crosses the river at Martin’s 
Ferry nearly at right angles, and with the 
locks forms a continuous concrete struc¬ 
ture, T-shape in plan. A power house is 
built at the intersection of the lock and 
dam, and both lock and dam masonry 
rests on foundation piles driven to rock. 
The dam is 1120 ft. long, including a 
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700-ft. navigable pass, two^l-ft. bear- 
trap sections, three bear-trap weirs, and 
a 200-ft. weir with end abutment on 
shore. The pass has a concrete bot¬ 
tom slab 35 ft. wide, 5 ft. deep and 3 ft. 
in the clear below low-water level. It 
serves as a floor on which are installed 
Chanoine wickets 11 ft. high. 

The 110x600-ft. lock is at right angles 
to the dam and is adjacent and parallel 
to the east bank of the river. The river 
wall is about 2Z l / 2 ft. high and the shore 
wall about 25 y 2 ft. high. The steel gates 
slide horizontally at right angles to the 
locks into concrete chambers construct¬ 
ed in the river banks. The face of the 
river wall is protected by rock-filled cribs 
and riprap, and the shore wall retains a 
backfill supporting the concrete pave¬ 
ment of an esplanade. 

The floor of the lock is paved with 6x8- 
ft. concrete blocks 18 in. thick, cast in 
place. The shore wall of the lock is ex¬ 
tended about 600 ft. upstream, and down¬ 
stream, from the gates to form guide 
walls, on pile foundations. The upper 
guide wall is 11 ft. wide at the base and 

5 ft. wide at the top, with a height of 
24.4 ft. and top of wall 5 ft. above upper 
pool level. The lower guide wall is 9 ft. 

6 in. wide at the base and 5 ft. wide at 
the top, with a vertical height of 21 ft. 
The top of the wall is 6 ft. above lower 
pool level. 


The Trials of a Service Garage Manager. 

Anyone who thinks that running a 
service garage in a big city is a synonym 
for pleasant dreams has another think 
coming; for there is no better place to 
jostle elbows with human nature in un¬ 
usual and peculiar forms than in a truck 
repair palace. 

To some people the turning of a wheel 
on an axle is a most mysterious phenom¬ 
enon. They stand in reverent awe of 
anything mechanical. The use of monk¬ 
ey wrench or lubricating oil calls for 
mental and mechanical science far be¬ 
yond their grasp, and as for grey matter, 
well they may have some somewhere, 
but not in their heads. 

These may be the wild theories of a 
soreheaded service garage manager, and 
yet when you consider the things he 
goes up against, he is to be forgiven for 
having a pessimistic vein or two in his 
make-up. 

Below are some extracts from a serv¬ 
ice garage manager’s note-book: 

Here is one instance: 

“Last week one of our customers 
changed his drivers, so he got one of his 
6hop help and put him on the car for a 
week with the old driver. After getting 
instructions for a week he was sent out 
alone with the car. The second day he 
was out he came into the service de¬ 
partment all out of breath, as he had his 
car standing about three-quarters of a 
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mile from the garage, and told us that 
there was something wrong, as he could 
not run the car or shut off the motor. 
He stopped in the center of the road and 
a policeman was about to arrest him for 
letting his motor run while he was out 
of the car. He told the policeman that 
there was something wrong with the car, 
that he could not shut off the motor nor 
get the car to the curb stone; so the 
policeman and the driver pushed the car 
to the curb stone and he ran all that dis¬ 
tance and told us to go and look at his 
car. 

“He could not move the car, as he had 
sheared off a jackshaft key and there 
was no trouble with the motor. The 
reason that he could not stop it was 
that he had been running on battery, 
and in order to shut it off he ran it on 
magneto. Consequently the motor would 
not stop, as he was running it on bat¬ 
tery and switching it on magneto. He 
evidently had been running that day and 


the day before on batterly alone, uncon¬ 
scious of his ignorance. 

“That same night he drove into our 
garage and could not get up the incline. 

I happened to be near the door and 
noticed that his emergency brake was 
on. I told him to release the brake, and 
he said he had been trying to do this 
all the way down, but it would not go 
and showed me how he tried to release 
it, which was nothing more than trying 
to put down the high speed lever while 
the emergency brake was on. He evi¬ 
dently had been running on low speed 
for some time and at the same time had 
the brake applied." 

These are only a few samples of hu¬ 
man stupidity that service garage man¬ 
agers come in contact with. 

Anyone wishing to contribute similar 
experiences will kindly address the edi¬ 
tor. From time to time we shall pub¬ 
lish these stories for the good of the 
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Hauling garbage in Washington, D. C. The novel spectacle of a Little Giant Truck (1-ton 
rated capacity), itself loaded to the guards, hauling two loaded tiailers. 


Motor Trucks for Country Stores. 

“Yes, I think we can please you; we 
have the largest assortment of furniture 
in the city.” 

“Well, we’ll look at what you have. 
We are. just looking today. We haven’t 
quite decided to buy just yet, you know.” 
“Where are you living?” 

“We live seven miles in the country. 
We have just built a new house on a 
small farm there and we sort o’ thought 
we would like to have some new things, 
but I don’t know whether we’ll buy or 
not.” 

“I shall be glad to show you what we 
have, and if you do decide to buy any¬ 
thing we’ll deliver it to your home for 
you without extra charge.” 

“Oh, you will?” 

“Yes, we make a practice of delivering 
everything purchased here, no matter 
where the customer lives.” 

That settled the question, and the 
couple bought $200 worth of furniture, 
says the Furniture Journal. Persons 
from the country usually hesitate about 
buying much furniture because, for some 
reason or other, they seem to think it 


rather a task to get it home in good 
condition. The auto has made it possi¬ 
ble to get all of this doubtful country 
trade, because in just about the same 
time it would take to make a city deliv¬ 
ery with a horse, the country delivery 
is made. 

If those same goods had to be shipped 
by train to their town they would not 
buy so many articles, and the dealer 
would have to spend much more in time 
and freight charges than the cost of de¬ 
livering by automobile. Where it has 
been found that it costs as much to 
maintain the truck as it did to care for 
one team of horses, the truck has in¬ 
creased the business and does so much 
more work that the services of one man 
have been dispensed with. Persons see¬ 
ing an attractive looking truck going 
about the streets and the country roads 
remember the name of the store and go 
there when they are interested in furni¬ 
ture, for everyone likes to deal with a 
progressive man. The progressive spirit 
is apparent inside every such store as 
well. The driving of the truck has had 
a psychological effect upon the owner. 
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“Chicago Slogger” Drill. 


The “Chicago Slogger” Drill. 

The “Chicago Slogger” Drill possesses 
a “punch” and it delivers or gets it 
across some 400 times a minute. It is 
a real hard punch, too, one that leaves 
its impression on the rock every time 
and yet doesn’t hurt the drill. And it 
is a punch that adapts itself to and is 
just as effective in the softer rocks as 
in the hard rocks. That is why it is 
such a good driller and so popular. 

Not only is the “Chicago Slogger” 
ill a hard hitting drill, but it is also 


a very rapid striking drill. The weight 
of the blow and the rapidity with which 
each blow is delivered make it the fast 
drilling machine users proclaim it to be 
regardless of the hardness of the rock. 
But that it what it was designed for, 
that is, to be a fast driller under all sorts 
of conditions. 

The design of the “Chicago Slogger” 
Drill is just right and is the result of 
over twenty-five years' practical experi¬ 
ence in all parts of the world. The im¬ 
proved valve motion, the adjustable 
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shell, the novel method of lubrication, 
the release rotation, the bushed front 
head with taper sleeve and the chuck 
for taking unshanked steels are only a 
few of the special features that account 
for it being such a rapid driller. 

No better material or workmanship can 
be desired than is found in the “Chicago 
Slogger” Drill. Every piece of material 
has been tested for strength and long 
wear, and found to be the best for the 
purpose. The operations in manufacture 
are the latest standard practice, and the 
workmanship is consequenty of the best. 
Of course it costs considerable to insure 
this, but the guarantee under which 
every sale is made makes it necessary. 

Being manufactured on a large scale, 
the parts that go to make up a “Chicago 
Slogger” Drill must necessarily be made 
to the thousandth of an inch to insure 
interchangeability. And the system of 
inspection is a most rigid and severe 
one. An imperfect piece cannot possi¬ 
bly escape rejection, and this applies to 
the material and treatment of the piece 
as well as to the workmanship on it. 
Absolute accuracy is insisted on. 

Because designed right and so well 
made, the “Chicago Slogger” Drill has 
proven itself very cheap to maintain and 
operate. The improved valve motion in¬ 
sures low air consumption, and the high- 
grade special materials used, and the 
great care taken in their manufacture 
account for the small “upkeep” costs 
under the severest hard rock conditions. 

The “Chicago Slogger” Drill permits 
of a variable stroke when collaring a 
hole. This is a great advantage and 
usually a necessity, as it permits setting 
up and starting a hole regardless of the 
angle at which the face of the rock 
slopes. It is also a great advantage 
when drilling in broken or shattered 
ground, or when drilling across a seam. 

The “Chicago Slogger” Drill is a good 
"mudder,” because it has the right sort 
of “pull back” power. It clears the bot¬ 
tom of the hole being drilled of the cut¬ 
tings, which permits of a clean ringing 
blow against the rock, and accounts in 


a measure for the fast drilling records 
made by it. 

The “Chicago Slogger” Drill is built 
in four sizes, having 2^-inch, 3-inch, 
3^-inch and 3^-inch diameter cylin¬ 
ders, which allows for a large range of 
variation in conditions. And each size 
is just right for the work it is sold for. 
Neither too heavy nor too light. And 
they are made for use with either steam 
or air and mounted on either tripods or 
columns. 

And that is why every “Chicago 
Slogger” Drill carries with it the hard 
and fast guarantee of the Chicago Pneu¬ 
matic Tool Company that it will drill a 
greater footage at a lower cost for 
power and repairs than any other drill 
of equal size, and operating under the 
same conditions. 

Bulletin 151 issued by the Chicago 
Pneumatic Tool Co., describes in detail 
the construction amd operation of this 
drill and will be sent on request to those 
interested. 


Complete List of all Boiler, Tank and 
Stack Manufacturers in U. S. 
and Canada. 

“Manufacturers of tools and materials 
used by boiler manufacturers wishing 
to reach over 900 shops in the United 
States and Canada, manufacturing boil¬ 
ers, tanks and stacks and fabricators 
of plate steel, should send check for 
Three Dollars ($3.00) to F. B. Slocum, 
Secy., Supplymen’s Association, West 
& Calyer Sts., Brooklyn, N. Y., for a 
registered copy of the above mentioned 
book. These lists are also advantageous 
to salesmen visiting the trade.” 


The Cleveland Twist Drill Company 
Will Send You Drill Chips Free. 

Under the modest name of “Drill 
Chips” the Cleveland Twist Drill Com¬ 
pany is issuing monthly a bright, snappy 
house organ which is sent free to any 
one interested in drills, reamers, or sim¬ 
ilar tools*. It is edited by Andrew E. 
Coburn, Advertising Manager. 
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Our Motor Truck Department. 

The Motor Truck Department of the 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company has 
grown from the baby of the organiza¬ 
tion to its second largest department in 
the comparatively short period of four 
years. 

The “Little Giant” is now firmly es¬ 
tablished here and abroad being in use 
in the Dominion of Canada, England, 
Germany, Italy, Russia, South Africa, 
Australia, Japan, Hawaii, Cuba and 
Porto Rico as well as every state in the 
Union so it is readily perceived that it 
has become quite an institution through¬ 
out the civilized world and it can truth¬ 
fully be said “The sun never sets on the 
Little Giant.” The Chicago Pneumatic 
Tool Company has developed from an 
unknown quantity in the field of com¬ 
mercial vehicle manufacture to the 
largest manufacturer of one ton motor 
trucks exclusively, and the fourth largest 
manufacturer of motor trucks in the 
United States, regardless of capacity. 
Needless to say such strides as this could 
never have been made were it not for 
the almost boundless resources of the 
company and a corps of skilled engi¬ 
neers, unequalled in any organization 
of its kind. 

Up to almost a year ago our ef¬ 
forts had been confined to the manufac¬ 
ture and sale of a two cylinder truck, 
which has met with universal success. 
During the previous year, however, 
work had been quietly going on on a 


four cylinder car and * after months of 
careful thought and many conferences 
by our engineers, the model car was 
completed and put in daily service at 
our factory as a shop car where it was 
used for just a year and tried out thor¬ 
oughly in actual usage under all condi¬ 
tions of load, road and weather. It was 
then dismantled and thoroughly in¬ 
spected by the engineering staff who af¬ 
ter a few* slight changes in the minor 
details, announced that the new “Little 
Giant” was then ready for manufacture. 
Plans were immediately laid to proceed 
with the manufacture and an extensive 
advertising campaign was engaged in, and 
from the first announcement to the truck 
buying public of the new four cylinder 
Model “H” “Little Giant” one-ton truck, 
a flood of inquiries resulted, in such pro¬ 
portions as to cause the Motor Sales De¬ 
partment many a weary hour to keep apace 
with them and give them the prompt and 
thorough attention it has always been our 
aim to afford those interested in any 
way in any of our products. Each mail 
brings in its quota of inquiries indicat¬ 
ing that the new “Little Giant” has 
made an unprecedented appeal to the 
motor-wise business man. 

Since the shipment of our first four 
cylinder model our selling organization 
has been increased over 70% by the ac¬ 
quisition of new dealers who were quick 
to perceive the value offered in a car 
as sturdily and thoroughly built as the 
“Little Giant” backed by an organiza¬ 
tion such as ours, and still offered for 
sale at the phenomenally low price of 
$1,350.00. 

The sales of Little Giants during the 
month of January, recognized as one of 
the worst months of the year in the 
automobile industry, was the largest 
month we have ever enjoyed from a sales 
standpoint, and February and March 
followed with greater sales due to the 
near approach of the Spring season and 
April bids fair to outstrip all previous 
records. 

Our factory is now pushed almost to 
the limit and if present conditions con¬ 
tinue, and there is every indication that 
they will, it will necessitate putting on 
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a night shift in order to keep up with 
the demand. 

Judging from all signs, before the end 
of the season, it will be a mighty small 
town that cannot boast of a “Little 
Giant” delivering merchandise for some 
progressive merchant within its con¬ 
fines. 


New Agency in Baltimore. 

The Baltimore News thus announces 
the appointment of a new Little Giant 
Truck.agency in that city: 

“Announcement was made yesterday 
that the Little Giant Sales Company had 
taken the agency for the Little Giant 
one-ton truck, which is made and dis¬ 
tributed by the Chicago Pneumatic Tool 
Company. E. H. Habersham is presi¬ 
dent and general manager of the Little 
Giant Sales Company, whose offices and 
service station are at 1223-1225 Park ave¬ 
nue, near Lanvale street. Mr. Haber¬ 
sham was at one time Washington 
branch manager for the Studebaker Cor¬ 
poration of Detroit, Mich., and was also 
sales manager of the Colonial Motor 
Company of this city. 

Mr. Habersham declared today that 
the Little Giant Sales Company would 
handle motor trucks exclusively, and 
would not carry a line of pleasure cars. 
Mr. Habersham says the motto of the 
Little Giant Sales Company will be 
“Service,” and service will be uppermost 
in the minds of him and his sales force 
when a Little Giant is sold. A big con¬ 
signment of parts for repairs and re¬ 
placements has been made the local 
Little Giant distributor. 

The Chicago Pneumatic Tool Com¬ 
pany concentrates on one model truck. 
The company believes that this policy 
enables them to buy raw stock and parts 
in large quantities on a most econom¬ 
ical basis. Little Giant trucks are guar¬ 
anteed for one year, and this guarantee 
is declared to be backed by more than 
$11,000,000 of capital and surplus and 
nineteen years of business that has re¬ 
sulted in bringing to their books many 
millions of dollars of business each year 
and more than 22,000 active customers.” 


The Baseball Bug Gets the Little Giants 

Under the management of Henry M. 
Tufo, the “Little Giants” of the Chicago 
Pneumatic Tool Co., have again reor¬ 
ganized for the base ball season of 
1914 with the following line-up: 

Olson C. 

Burns P 

Hamilton 1st. 

Lovejoy 2nd. 

J. Ostrom s. s. % 

W. Ostrom 3rd. 

Hager L. F. 

Roy Beardsley C. F. 

Donofrio R. F. 

Games will be played Saturday after¬ 
noons, the season opening May 2nd and 
extending until Aug. 29. The “Little 
Giants” are members of the Chicago 
Manufacturers Baseball League, con¬ 
sisting of teams from the following 
five companies: 

Selz Schwab Co. 

R. R. Donnelley & Sons. 

Quaker Oats Co. 

Western Shade Cloth Co. 

Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 

At the reorganization meeting of the 
league held at the Windsor-Clifton 
Hotel recently, Henry M. Tufo was 
elected president, R. G. Dennis, vice 
president, and Geo. Bures, secretary- 
treasurer. A constitution was adopted 
and a committee appointed to secure 
playing grounds and draw up a schedule. 
Three more clubs will probably be* 
admitted to the league to make it an 
eight club organization. 

Announcement. 

The Corby gupply Company, the 
Southwestern representatives of the Chi¬ 
cago Pneumatic Tool Company, has 
opened an office in Kansas City, Mo., 
in charge of Mr. C. A. De Haven. 

Mr. De Haven has a wide acquaint¬ 
ance in Kansas City and the surrounding 
towns, having at one time been master 
mechanic of the Midland Valley Rail¬ 
road, and more recently—during the past 
eight years—being identified with the 
portable electric tool business. 

He is to cover Kansas City, St. Joseph, 
Leavenworth and Atchison. 
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A Little Giant in the Service of Ashtabula Telephone Co. 


The Knock of Opportunity. 

Any bright little inventor who applies 
a silencer to pneumatic riveting machines 
will have a bright future before him. 


Notice. 

On April 15th, 1914, our tool repair 
and shipping department was removed 
to 239 West 50th Street, New York. Tel¬ 
ephone, 1808 Columbus. 

Pneumatic or electric tools for repairs 
should be sent to that address. 
CHICAGO PNEUMATIC TOOL CO., 
Office: 50 Church Street. 

Telephone, 5050 Cortlandt. 


A man from the city went to a small 
country town to spend his vacation. At 
the station he took the stage, which was 
drawn by two dilapidated horses, and 
found that he had no smaller bill than a 
five-dollar one, which he handed to the 
driver. 

The driver looked at it for a moment 
or so, and then said, “Which horse do 
you want?” 


Little Giant Reduces Trucking Expense 
to a Frazzle. 

Cutting delivery expense from ninety 
dollars ($90.00) per month to nineteen 
dollars ($19.00) per month is the envi¬ 
able accomplishment of a Little Giant 
truck in the service of the Ashtabula 
Telephone Co., Ashtabula, Ohio. These 
figures are based on a year’s perform¬ 
ance, during which time the truck has 
given the best of service, without any 
trouble or interruption. 


The Sins of the Father. 

Tommy came home from school very 
morose. 

“Well, my son,” observed his father 
cheerfully, “how did you get on at school 
today?” 

Tommy said that he had been whipped 
and kept in. 

“It was because you told me the wrong 
answer,” he added. “Last night I asked 
you how much was a million dollars, 
and you said it ‘was a hell of a lot/ That 
isn’t the right answer.” 


j 
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The Race at Santa Monica. 

Two hundred thousand people saw three 
Little Giant trucks used as service cars at 
the Stutz pits for Anderson & Cooper at 
the Grand Prize race, Santa Monica, Cal., a 
few weeks ago. There is nothing spectacu¬ 
lar about the Little Giant truck, for it is 
essentially a creature of service, and on 
this occasion the service consisted of noth¬ 
ing more exciting than carrying the tires 
and the gasoline for the Stutz cars. But 
during the race an accident occurred to the 
Sunbeam car which sent the cold shivers 
down the spines of the sport lovers, and a 
Johnny-on-the-spot photographer was able 
to catch it just as the car turned over. We 
were fortunate to secure the photo which 
we reproduce above. * Our correspondent 
does not say how badly the car or its 
drivers were injured. 


Memories of the Zoo. 

“What is the fare to Pretoria, please?” 

“Five shillings—Fve told you that 
eight times now.” 

“I know you have, but little Willie here 
likes to see you come to the window. He 
says it reminds him of the Zoo.” 


The Real Thing. 

The cub reporter saw a hearse start 
away from a house at the head of a 
funeral procession. 

“Who’s dead?” he inquired of the cor¬ 
ner storekeeper, who was standing near 
his door, gazing at the conveyances. 

“Chon Schmidt.” 

“John Smith!” exclaimed the cub. 
“You don’t mean to say John Smith is 
dead?” 

“Veil, py golly,” said the grocer, “vot 
you dink dey doing mit him—practicing?” 
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How the Load Distribution in the Little 
Giant Saves Tires. 

The engine of the Little Giant Car is 
located under the seat and footboards 
for the purpose of following out stand¬ 
ard wagon practice and load distribu¬ 
tion. The total weight of the Model “H” 
Chassis, stripped of body, is 3,080 
pounds; weight on the front tires, 1,000 
pounds; on the rear tires, 2,080 pounds. 
Percentage of load carried on front 
tires, 26*6 per cent; on rear tires, 73}6 
per cent when loaded. The weight car¬ 
ried on the rear axle when car is empty, 
66^3 P er cent. This construction enables 
the fitting of the car with the large load¬ 
ing space, or in other words, with body 
44 inches wide or wider, 114 inches in 
length back of the seat with only a 
12-inch overhang over the rear of the 
chassis frame, thus permitting the scien¬ 
tific loading of the car, insuring econ¬ 
omical tire mileage. The engine mount¬ 


ed as indicated and the car fitted with 
removable pressed steel panels, enables 
any one to have access to all parts of 
the engine that it is desirable for drivers 
to reach, or to be reached by any one 
under ordinary conditions. 

Short wheel base permits the turning 
of the car in much narrower streets 
without having to back up; the Little 
Giant being turned in a thirty-five-foot 
circle, therefore, it is more easily han¬ 
dled in narrow streets and alleys and 
congested traffic districts. 

That short wheel base and proper load 
distribution mean tire economy is evi¬ 
denced by the following report on a 
Model "H” Little Giant sold to Mr. J. 
C. Kubias of Redlands, Cal., by H. L. 
Miller, Pacific Coast distributor, located 
at Los Angeles. 

“I took particular pains/* says Mr. 
Miller, “to see how the tires were stand¬ 
ing upon this car, and found this car had 
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run 5,200 miles, and inch of the rub¬ 
ber was worn off all four tires even, 
which is 21 per cent of the rubber, pro¬ 
viding a tire could be worn down to the 
edge of the steel rim. At this rate, if the 
tires do not cleave they will stand up 
for 15,000 miles. I have also examined 
the last car sold to the American Union 
Fish Co. The tires on this truck are 
worn about the same amount in city use. 

About a month after they bought this 
truck, they purchased a truck, which has 
worked at the side of our Model “H,” 
and as you know the - is an over¬ 

hang car, but has small wheels and large 
tires, and they have now nearly worn 
out their second set of tires on the rear 
wheels. At this rate, I would estimate 
that the tire bills on an overhang truck 
would cost fully $150 more per annum 
to run than our 3^-inch tires on the 
Model “H.” 

Mr. Kubias himself has something to 
say about his truck: “November 20th I 
purchased from you a Model “H” Little 
Giant Truck. This truck has been in 


hard and continuous service ever since. 
I use this truck to haul in all of the 
olives I handle from the groves situated 
within a radius of 25 miles. Our roads 
are nearly all rough, mountainous, very 
crooked and very steep grades. Every 
day we are compelled to make grades 
varying from 10 per cent to 18 per cent, 
with full capacity loads, and we have 
found this truck always dependable. She 
is certainly a ‘Little Daisy/ and we con¬ 
sider ourselves extremely fortunate in 
getting such value for our money. 

“For an all-round truck for country 
service, as well as city service, where 
time and economy are essentials, this 
Little Giant Model ‘IT Truck has them 
all distanced. It is better than most 
trucks of double the cost. At an early 
date I expect to purchase a second 
Model ‘H/” 

The load distribution in the Little 
Giant and its short wheel base spell 
tire economy and the success of this 
truck is due largely to this feature of its 
design. 
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This is a view through one of the three 
naves of Machinery Hall, World’s Panama 
Pacific International Exposition, San Fran¬ 
cisco, which has recently been completed. 
Approximately 8,000,000 feet of lumber was 


used in its construction, and twenty-two 
Little Giant Wood Boring machines were 
kept busy boring the holes and screwing in 
the nuts. About 1,500 tons of bolts, rods, 
plates, etc., were used. W. W. Anderson & 
Co. were the contractors. 
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"Chicago Pneumatic” Portable Gasoline Driven Air Compressor and Chicago Hand Drill in 
the service of the Soraci Contracting Co., New York City, laying pipe lines for water 
service at 172nd Street and Concourse, New York City. 


What a Little Giant Truck Is Doing in 
Missouri. 

Henry M. Goode, manager of Jess & 
Sturdy Mfg. Co., Springfield, Mo., 
agents for the Little Giant truck in that 
vicinity, sends in the following data on 
the performance of a Little Giant in that 
territory: 


On return trips load was 300 to 400 
lbs. 

This truck has traveled approximately 
one mile, picked up a load of 1,800 lbs. 
and returned to starting point in 20 min¬ 
utes. It has backed up a grade of at 
least 20 per cent with a load of approxi¬ 
mately 3,500 lbs. 


IProm. To. 

Springfield, Mo...Ozark, Mo., and return. 

Springfield, Mo.. .Fair Grove, Mo., and 5 miles beyond 

and return . 

Springfield. Mo.. .Brookline, Mo., and return. 

Springfield, Mo.. .Bois d’Arc, Mo., and return. 


Miles traveled, 


approxi- Gasoline 

Load, mately. Time. used. 


1,200 

lbs. 

33 

2% 

hrs. 

2% 

gals. 

1,200 

lbs. 

54 

3 

hrs. . 

5 

gals. 

1,100 

lbs. 

24 

1% 

hrs. 

2 

gals. 

1,100 

lbs. 

28 

2 

hrs. 

2% 

gals. 


A Trick of the Trade. 

“Stop!” thundered the client at the 
barber, who was cutting his hair. Then, 
he continued, in somewhat milder tones: 

“Why do you insist upon telling me 
these horrible, blood-curdling stories of 
ghosts and robbers while you are cutting 
my hair?” 

“I’m very sorry, sir,” replied the bar¬ 
ber, but, you see, when I tell stories like 


that to my clients their hair stands on 
end and it makes it ever so much easier 
to cut.” 


Meditations of a Squab. 
Forty door-bells, one promise; 
Twenty promises, one call; 
Ten calls, one sale; 

Four sales, one job. 

Lovely! 
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A Friend. 

A friend is a person who is “for you” 
always, under any circumstances. 

He never investigates you. 

When charges are made against you 
he does not ask proof. He asks the ac¬ 
cuser to clear out. 

He likes you just as you are. He does 
not want to alter you. 

Whatever kind of coat you are wear¬ 
ing suits him. Whether you have on a 
dress suit or a hickory shirt with no 
collar, he thinks it’s fine. 

He likes your moods and enjoys your 
pessimism as much as your optimism. 

He likes your success. And your fail¬ 
ure endears you to him the more. 

He is better than a lover because he 
is never jealous. 

He wants nothing from you except 
that you be yourself. 

He is the one being with whom you 
can feel safe. With him you can utter 
your heart, its badness and its goodness. 
You don’t have to be careful. 

There are many faithful wives and 
husbands; there are few faithful friends. 

Friendship is the most admirable, 
amazing and rare article among human 
beings. 

Anybody can stand by you when you 
are right; a friend stands by you even 
when you are wrong. 

The highest known form of friendship 
is that of a dog to his master. You are 
in luck if you can find one man or 
woman on earth that has that kind of 
affection for you and fidelity to you. 

Like the shade of a great tree in the 
noonday heat, is a friend. 

Like the home port, with your coun¬ 
try’s flag flying, after long journeys, is 
a friend. 

A friend is an impregnable citadel of 
refuge in the strife of existence. 

It is he who keeps alive your faith 
in human nature, that makes you be¬ 
lieve it is a good universe. 

He is the antidote to despair, the 
elixir of hope, the tonic of depression, 
the medicine to cure suicide. 

When you are vigorous and spirited 
you like to take your pleasures with 


him; when you are in trouble you want 
to tell him; when you are dying you 
want him near. 

You give to him without reluctance 
and borrow from him without embar¬ 
rassment. 

If you live fifty years and find one ab¬ 
solute friend you are fortunate.—Se¬ 
lected. 


Pan America. 

Mexico has an area of 767,000 square 
miles, more than one-fifth of United 
States. 

Brazil exceeds the area of the United 
States proper by about 200,000 square 
miles. 

Argentina has a climate similar to the 
United States, and is as large as all of 
the country east of the Mississippi river 
plus the first tier of states west of it. 

Bolivia is six times larger than New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania and 
Delaware. 

Four Nebraskas could be put into 
Chile. Peru is larger than California, 
Oregon, Washington, Nevada, Arizona, 
Utah and Idaho. 

Paraguay is four times larger than the 
state of Indiana. 

Uruguay is larger than North Dakota. 

Venezuela is as large as Texas, Ken¬ 
tucky and Tennessee. 

Ecuador is as large as New England, 
New York and New Jersey. 

Colombia has an area as large as Ger¬ 
many, France, Holland and Belgium 
combined. 


Real Hades. 

“What’s doing in the way of amuse¬ 
ments?” asked the newcomer of the old 
inhabitant of Hades. 

“Baseball game every afternoon,” an¬ 
swers the old inhabitant. 

“Baseball? You don’t mean it! That’s 
great! I was a fan from ’way back on 
earth. On the square, do you have base¬ 
ball every day?” 

“Sure thing.” 

“By ginger! This place suits me. 
Baseball! Say, this can’t be hell, then?” 

“Yes, it is. The home team always 
loses.” 
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Ever notice how cute a fat woman is? 


Cats and candidates love to roost on 
the fence. 


Silence is golden, yet some people 
won’t shut up. 


The more the big fellows want the 
less we little chaps seem to get. 


A homely girl can say that pretty 
things are useless, and mean it. 


There is no demand for gold bricks, 
yet they always find a market. 


The morning after is an occasion many 
a man would be glad to disremember. 

A woman’s new hat brings more sat¬ 
isfaction to her milliner than to her 
own husband. 


A man doesn’t worry because he isn’t 
clever, provided he knows that he’s good 
looking. 


Now a scientist comes forward with 
the theory that red hair keeps a woman’s 
temper hot. Old stuff! 


It would surprise the late lamented if 
he could hear his widow telling her 
second husband what a noble, kind and 
generous man the first was. 

Nothing jolts an egotist so success¬ 
fully as being ignored. 


Who wouldn’t fall short if measured 
by the golden rule? 


Generally speaking, charity is more 
of a fad than an obsession. 


Most of us can’t even do our duty 
without making a fuss about it. 


Men who pose as judges of human 
nature get a good many hard bumps. 


He’s a fool man who thinks that he 
can please all his wife’s relations. 


Some women can smile in the face of 
adversity just as if they meant it. 


If a baby is homely the mother is 
willing to admit that it looks like her 
husband. 


Many a girl catches the man she wants 
by pretending to desire some man she 
doesn’t want. 


There’s only one thing a woman loves 
better than to be told a secret, and 
that is to find it out for herself. 


The chap who keeps everlastingly at 
it accomplishes a lot of things that are 
not necessarily worth the effort. 


It’s all right to pray for the things 
you want, but it is advisable to do a lit¬ 
tle hustling for the things you must 
have. 
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Chicago Pneumatic 
Tool Company 


CHICAGO PNEUMATIC 
TOOL COMPANY 


CHICAGO PNEUMATIC 
TOOL COMPANY 


Hand* Drills and Portable 


Chicago Coal Drills 


Order these bulletins by 
number, please: 

ROCK DRILLS AND HAND 
DRILLS 


CHICAGO PNEUMATIC 
TOOL COMPANY 


( MIC AGO PNEUMATIC 
TOOI COMPANY 


‘Chicago Carling" Drills 


Chicago Valveless Hand 
Drills. 

Chicago Portable Mine 
Hoist. 

Chicago Coal Prills. 
Chicago Slogger Rock 
Drills. 

Chicago Oatling Drills. 
Chicago Sinker. 

Chicago Stoper. 

Chicago Plug and Feather 
Drill. 


‘Chicago Slogger” Drills 


Address 

CHICAGO PNEUMATIC 
TOOL CO., 

1014 Fisher Bldg., Chicago 
50 Church St., New York 
Branches Everywhere 


•mne Tool. Coupon 


CHICAGO PNEUMATIC 
TOOL COMPANY 


CHICAGO PNEUM ATIC 
TOO! COMPANY 


CHICAGO PN EUM ATIC 
TOOL COMPANY 


riue jnd Krai her Drill 


The “Chicago Stoper' 


The “Chicago Sinker' 
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More than ten years have passed since 
we first entered the internal combustion 
engine field with our type H-SG “Chi¬ 
cago Pneumatic” Gasoline Engine Driven 
Air Compressor for portable and station¬ 
ary service in the operation of Pneumatic 
Riveting, Chipping, Calking and Drilling 
Tools. Subsequently our Rockford Gaso¬ 
line Driven Section Car and later our 
“Little Giant” Commercial Motor Truck 
were designed and successfully marketed. 
All of these have gained success by rea¬ 
son of their correct design and the ex¬ 
ceptional quality of the. materials and 
workmanship of which they are made. 

Realizing the widespread demand ex¬ 
isting for a low grade fuel engine, cor¬ 
rect in principle and built to endure the 
severe usage that such engines must 
withstand, we have employed our broad 
experience and exceptional facilities in 
the design and production of the “Giant” 
Low Grade Fuel Oil Engine, described 
in the pages following. 

The severity of the service and the 
widely varying degree and quality of 
fuels employed, impose requirements in 
an engine of this character that must 
be met with an intelligent knowledge of 
service conditions only obtainable 
through broad observation and thorough 
tests. Intricate mechanism and delicate 


adjustments have no place in an engine 
for this work. 

The “Giant” Low Grade Fuel Oil En¬ 
gine is the result of several years of 
painstaking development, and we offer it 
with the confidence that it will share the 
reputation of our other products. 

The Class A-O “Giant” engine will 
operate successfully on any of the fob 
lowing grades of fuel: 


Crude Oil 
Fuel Oil 
Residium 
Stove Oil 
Star Oil 
Tops 
Tar Oil 
Solar Oil 
Gas Oil 
It has no 
mixers, oil 


Engine Distillate 
Holder Oil 
Coal Oil 
Kerosene 
Alcohol 
Motor Spirits 
Naphtha 
Benzol 
Gasoline 

gears, carburetors, 
heaters, magnetos. 


valves, 
or air 

batteries, timers, switches, coils, wires or 
spark plugs. 

The employment of a single cylinder 
minimizes working parts and their con¬ 
sequent friction. The crosshead con¬ 
struction is extremely important, pro^ 
viding features of advantage over the 
trunk piston type that cannot and must 
not be ignored. The crosshead removes 
from the piston head the angular fhrust 
of the connecting rod with its tendency 
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GOVERNOR WITH 
AUTOMATIC SAFETY STOP 

I LUBRICATOR -LARGE WATER JACKETS 


WATER JACKETED 
CYLINDER' HEAD 


FUEL SPRAY 
NOZZLE 


HOT TUBE 
FOR STARTING C 


AMPLE EXHAUST 
OPENING 

CYLINDER 

LINER 



-PARTS ACCESSIBLE DUE 
TO REMOVABLE 
CRANK COVER 


CRANK SHAFT 
HAMMERED 
FROM SOLID 
ULLETorOPEN 
HEARTH STEEL 


IGNITION PLATE 


CONNECTING ROD 
CYLINDER CAST FROM 
SPECIAL CLOSE GRAIN GRAY 
IRON AND STEEL 


H SYSTEM 
OF LUBRICATION 


. CORRECTLY DESIGNED 
FLYWHEELS FOR SMOOTH 
OPERATION 


CROSSHEAD PIN BOX 
WITH WEDGE ADJUSTMENT 


Diagrammatic sectional view showing important features of “Giant” Oil Engine. 

from Bulletin 34-W.) 


(Reproduced 


to wear the top and bottom of the cyl¬ 
inders more than the sides, with a result 
that oils of a heavy or asphaltum base 
will work back and under the piston 
rings, hardening there and causing - ex¬ 
cessive cylinder wear. 

With the crosshead type all bearings 
are accessible and by compressing in the 
front end of the cyHnder instead of in 
the crank case, better compression is 
secured, there being no joints to offer 
opportunity for leakage and the com¬ 
pression space is greatly reduced. Lubri¬ 
cating oil from the crank case cannot 
possibly enter the combustion chamber 
and disturb regulation. 

The cylinder of Class A-O engines is 
of the valveless, two-cycle low compres¬ 
sion type. Metal is generously used and 
is carefully distributed to withstand the 
stresses of hard service and at the same 
time maintain castings of as even thick¬ 
ness as possible. Water jackets are cast 
integral with the cylinders but cover 
only that portion in which the combus¬ 
tion takes place. This construction sim¬ 
plifies the cylinder casting and facili¬ 
tates the equalization of temperatures at 
all points. 

Like the cylinder the head is made of 
the best close grained cast iron obtain¬ 
able and is a single piece casting thor¬ 
oughly water jacketed. Studs and nuts 
hold the head to the cylinder and 
permit internal inspection of the same at 


any time without destroying the gasket. 

The trunk type of piston is employed 
in “Giant” engines and four self-adjust¬ 
ing eccentric spring rings are provided. 
These are wider than the admission and 
exhaust ports, cannot catch or break, 
and effectually secure the compression 
which accounts for the efficiency of the 
engines. 

The deflector is of a form that has 
been adopted after exhaustive experimen¬ 
tal research and tests; it absolutely in¬ 
sures perfect scavenging of the cylin¬ 
der at each stroke. This latter result 
is also due to the relatively high com¬ 
pression obtained in the crank end of 
our cylinders, this compression only be¬ 
ing possible in engines having an air¬ 
tight joint between the cylinder and 
frame. 

The method of igniting the fuel 
charge is positive and extremely simple 
with no delicate parts involved and no 
sensitive adjustments necessary. A 
thin circular plate is rigidly secured to 
the piston, and after the engine is 
started fuel injected against the hot 
plate is instantly gasified and ignited. 
By this system air only is compressed 
in the cylinders, the fuel is injected at 
the proper time and high sustained op¬ 
erating economies are possible. 

A fuel pump of simple construction 
is used. 

The method of regulating the stroke 
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of the pump plunger is extremely ef¬ 
ficient and meets all conditions imposed 
by widely varying loads. A cam under 
the control of the governor rests against 
a collar on the plunger rod, the position 
of the cam determining and regulating 
the stroke of the pump and consequent¬ 
ly the quantity of fuel injected. A 
hand-operated lever, also acting upon 
the plunger, is provided for stopping 
the engine. 

The fuel nozzle is a combination ball 
check valve and nozzle, is made of 
bronze and screwed into the center of 
the cylinder head. It can be quickly 
replaced and can be cleaned without re¬ 
moving from the cylinder. 

The value of a proper quantity of 
water mixed with the fuel in the com¬ 
bustion space has long been recognized, 
but the attempts to utilize it and to ef¬ 
ficiently regulate the quantity to suit the* 
varying fuels and loads have not in gen¬ 
eral been satisfactory. 

The water regulator of the Giant A-O 
engine is nothing more than a needle 
valve, which is at all times under the 
control of the governor and automati¬ 
cally varies the admission of water to 
meet load requirements. By thus pro¬ 
portioning water supply to the quantity 
of fuel injected we are able to obtain an 
appreciable increase in power and 
economy, to prevent overheating of 
cylinder head and burning of the lubri¬ 
cating oil, to eliminate shocks in the en¬ 
gine and to ensure freedom from car¬ 
bon deposits. 

The frame is completely enclosed, 
and removable oil tight covers for the 
side and crank case give ready access 
for inspection of parts and necessary 
adjustments. The pleasing lines, strength 
and solidity of the frame are apparent. 

Main bearings are of extra large pro¬ 
portions, are cast integral with the 
frame, and well supported by a proper 
distribution of metal. They are of the 
diagonal box type, lined with the best 
grade of Babbitt metal and provided 
with grooves for the conveyance of oil. 
Necessary means of adjustment of the 
bearing caps to compensate for wear 
are provided. 


Oil caps are cast on the frame and 
caps and serve to catch and return to 
the interior of the frame any oil leaking 
through the bearings. 

The crank shaft is of the center crank 
type, made of the best open hearth 
steel forging, and of exceptionally lib¬ 
eral proportions throughout. Adequate 
counterbalance weights are provided, 
these insuring steady operation of the 
engine at the highest speeds. 

Connecting rods of “Giant” engines 
are not cast, but are of the best steel 
forgings procurable. The wrist pin end 
is of the solid type, fitted with bronze 
boxes, while the crank end is of the 
marine type, lined with the best grade 
of Babbitt metal. 

Fly wheels are of extra large diameter 
to facilitate starting, and are of suf¬ 
ficient weight to ensure steady opera¬ 
tion. For the smaller sizes there is fur¬ 
nished a plain belt pulley and for the 
larger sizes friction clutch pulleys, which 
may be bolted to the arms of either 
fly wheel. 

All of the smaller engines may be 
readily started by hand, but for the 
largest size and for the smaller, when 
desired, we provide a small vertical sin¬ 
gle-acting air compressor, which is 
driven from a pulley bolted to the fly 
wheel. This compressor delivers air to 
a storage receiver, suitable for 150 
pounds working pressure, and a lever- 
operated air starting valve permits run¬ 
ning the engine on air until firing of 
the fuel charge begins. 

A sight feed oiler of ample size is 
furnished for the cylinder. A force feed 
lubricator is provided when specially 
ordered. 

These engines are built in four stand¬ 
ard strokes, 8, 10, 12 and 14 inches of 
12, 18, 25 and 45 Brake horse power, 
respectively. Also built in Duplex or 
Twin construction in 24, 36, 50 and 90 
Brake horse power, respectively. 

One of them, of the 25 horse power 
size was used to operate a Type N. S. 
B., "Chicago Pneumatic" compressor, 
which furnished the compressed air for 
the M. C. B. and M. M. convention re¬ 
cently held at Atlantic City. 
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Up To Date. 

Smith’s typist wore these lacy waists 
And skirts like gauze—but tighter. 

I said to Smith: “I see you have 
A vis-ible type-writ-er.” 


Wasted. 

‘“Did the doctor tell you what you 
had?” . 

“No. He took what I had without tell¬ 
ing me.”—Life. 
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Chicago & Alton Railway Installs 2,000- 
Foot “Chicago Pneumatic” Corliss 
Compressor. 

The “Chicago Pneumatic” Corliss com¬ 
pressor shown on the opposite page is a 
Type M-CSC machine, having compound 
steam and two-stage air cylinders of the 
following dimensions: 


High pressure steam.17 inches 

Low pressure steam.28 inches 

Low pressure air.25 inches 

High pressure air.15 inches 

Length of stroke.22 inches 


This unit which is the smaller of two 
recently purchased by the C. & A. Rail¬ 
way, accurately reflects the present state 
of the art of manufacturing Corliss com¬ 
pressors and is typical of the “Chicago 
Pneumatic” Class M steam machines. 

While electric-driven units are in gen¬ 
eral rapidly replacing steam-driven com¬ 
pressors, in many cases efficient steam 
plants make the installations of Corliss 
units highly desirable provided such ma¬ 
chines are designed for high economies 
and operate at higher speeds than have 
heretofore prevailed. 

The compressor illustrated has a rated 
displacement of 1,998 cubic feet per min¬ 
ute, at 160 R. P. M. at which speed it 
will attain practically the same low 
water rate as is obtained with a standard 
slow moving Corliss power engine of 
equivalent size operating under the same 
conditions. 

With this economy this machine also 
combines large capacity for a given 
weight and floor space, totally enclosed 
construction, automatic lubrication and 
effectual regulation with a simplified 
valve gear. 

These Corliss compressors are manu¬ 
factured in capacities of 1,500 to 2,500 
cubic feet per minute and owing to the 
distinctive features briefly described 
above are very adaptable to railroad 
shops, machine shops, foundries, mines 
and other industrial plants where large 
economical steam compressors can be 
utilized to advantage. 


A New Type of Air Compressor. 

The air compressor which furnished 
compressed air for the M. C. B. and 
M.M. convention exhibit at Atlantic City 
was one of the latest type developed by 
the Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company, 
and known as their Class N. S. B. It 
was operated by a “Giant” fuel oil 
engine. 

In this type of compressors, the frame 
is completely enclosed, and removable 
oil tight covers for the side and crank 
case give ready access for inspection of 
parts and necessary adjustments. 

Main bearings are of extra large pro¬ 
portions, are cast integral with the frame 
and well'supported by a proper distribu¬ 
tion of metal. They ,are of the diagonal 
box type lined with the best grade of 
Babbitt metal and provided with grooves 
for the conveyance of oil. Necessary 
means of adjustment of the bearing caps 
to compensate for wear is provided. 

Oil lips are cast on the frame and caps 
and serve to catch and return to the 
interior of the frame any oil leaking 
through the bearings. 

The air cylinder is made of the very 
best cast iron, is designed so as to per¬ 
mit of reboring with safety, and together 
with the heads is completely water jack¬ 
eted. Piston is carefully fitted and is 
provided with two cast iron spring rings. 

The valves are the heart of an air 
compressor and the value of many an 
otherwise good design is nullified by the 
attempts to employ older types of valves 
at the speeds demanded by present day 
practice. The results of years of prac¬ 
tical experience and prolonged tests un¬ 
der severe conditions are reflected in 
“Simplate” flat disc type of inlet and dis¬ 
charge valves. These are set radially in 
the cylinder, are arranged to give a 
minimum clearance and afford a higher 
volumetric efficiency than is usually ob¬ 
tainable with small compressors. No 
cages are employed and the openings for 
air are consequently very large and 
direct. This feature eliminates the neces¬ 
sity of lubrication and assures a mini¬ 
mum power consumption to discharge 
air from the cylinder. 
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Type N-SB Belt Driven “Chicago Pneumatic” Compressor fitted with Simplate valves. 

(Reproduced from Bulletin 34-N.) 


The valves being designed for high 
speeds are naturally very light, but spe¬ 
cially selected materials and small lift 
combine to render them practically in¬ 
destructible. They are guaranteed against 
defects or breakage for a period of three 
years. 

The crank shaft is of the center crank 
type, made of the best open hearth steel 
forging and of exceptionally liberal pro¬ 
portions throughout. Adequate counter¬ 
balance weights are provided, these in¬ 
suring steady operation of the com¬ 
pressor at the highest speeds. 

Connecting rods of Class N Compres¬ 
sors are not cast, but are of the best 
steel forgings procurable. The wrist pin 
end is of the solid type, fitted with 
bronze boxes, while the crank end is of 
the marine type lined with the best 
grade of Babbitt metal. No better rod is 
obtainable. 

Friction and wear are • reduced to a 
minimum and heating and cutting of 
bearings absolutely prevented through 
the medium of a positive self oiling sys¬ 
tem of lubrication for the main bearings. 


crank and cross-head pins and cross¬ 
head guides. The enclosed frame allows 
oil to be carried at a sufficient height in 
the case to enable the crank and con¬ 
necting rod to dip at each revolution, this 
action splashing oil into distributors to 
every bearing. Lubrication is positive 
and copious regardless of the speed. 

Sight feed oilers of an ample size are 
furnished for the steam and air cylinders. 

Both steam and belt driven machines 
of this type are equipped with a simple 
unloading mechanism by means of which 
the air inlet valves are held from their 
seats when the desired received pressure 



Type N-SS Steam Driven "Chicago Pneu¬ 
matic” Air Compressor. 
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Type N-SO “Chicago Pneumatic” Air Compressor, combining the power cylinder of the “Giant” 
Engine with the air cylinder of the new Type N with Simplate Valves. 


is obtained. This relieves the compressor 
of all load and proportions power con¬ 
sumption to air capacity requirements. 

Steam compressors are provided with 
a combined speed governor and air pres¬ 
sure regulator of approved design, this 
automatically controlling the speed of the 
machine in accordance with the demand 
for air. 

Class N-SB and N-SS compressors are 
built in five standard strokes, 6-8-10-12 
and 14 inches of capacity from 40 to 550 
cubic feet per minute. 


A New Low-Grade Fuel Oil Engine- 
DrWen Compressor. 

In their new type N. S. O. com¬ 
pressors the Chicago Pneumatic Tool 
Co. have combined the power cylinder 
of their Giant fuel oil engines and the air 
ends of their Type N compressors with 
Simplate flat disc valves, both of these 
being described elsewhere in this issue. 
In general, they are built on the well 
known lines of the “Chicago Pneumatic” 
gasoline-driven compressors and are 
adaptable to stationary, semi-portable or 
portable «se. 

Combining as they do extreme sim¬ 
plicity with rugged construction, large 


capacity and low sustained operating 
costs, they are particularly to be rec¬ 
ommended for mines, railroad construc¬ 
tion work, laying of water, gas and 
sewer mains, general field work of con¬ 
tractors, water pumping and the numer¬ 
ous other uses for which a reliable and 
economical compressor can be em¬ 
ployed. 

Their adaptability to any fuel oils 
above 28 degrees Baume, together with 
the enclosed construction, automatic 
lubrication and regulation and freedom 
from the necessity of expert attendance 
enable these machines to meet the re¬ 
quirements of many services which have 
formerly precluded the satisfactory em¬ 
ployment of compressed air. 

Engineers contemplating the installa¬ 
tion of large steam or electric-driven 
units will benefit by investigating the 
possibilities of applying multiple com¬ 
pressors of the fuel oil engine-driven 
type and will appreciate the flexibility, 
low cost of operation and freedom from 
the danger of a complete shut down 
which is obtainable in such a battery. 

These compressors are offered in four 
standard sizes in strokes of 8, 10, 12 and 
14 inches, with capacities from 70 to 300 
feet. Bulletin 34K fully describes them. 


i 
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The “Chicago Gatling” Drill. 

The “Chicago Gatling” drill is what 
its name implies—the most rapid strik¬ 
ing and hardest hitting drill yet invented 
—a real Gatling. Striking 600 to 750 
blows per minute, like so many bullets, 
and with each blow absolutely uncush¬ 
ioned, it has a penetrating power hard 
conceive—a force which nothing out¬ 


side of hardened armor plate seems able 
to resist. 

And the marvel is that with all its 
power it only weighs 145 pounds, which 
places it in the one-man drill class— 
that is, it is light enough for one man 
to handle alone. But it is not only the 
light weight of the “Chicago Gatling” 
drill which warrants this classification. 
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It is more particularly a one-man drill 
because of its freedom from breakdowns 
—its uninterrupted activity. 

Furthermore, this “Chicago Gatling” 
drill is unlike others in that its drilling 
efficiency shows a constant score of 100 
per cent. It starts doing 20 to 25 per 
cent better than its best competitor and 
then keeps on getting better while oth¬ 
ers are falling off. There is a very good 
reason for this. 

The secret of the extraordinary speed 
and hard blow of the “Chicago Gatling” 
drill lies in its heart—that is, the valve. 
A hollow steel ball, hardened and 
ground, weighing only two ounces and 
with a travel of only one-eighth of an 
inch is the secret. The common knowl¬ 
edge that the lighter the valve and the 
shorter the travel the better the drill is 
certainly proved in this case. 

It is the hollow steel ball acting as a 
valve which causes the “Chicago Gat¬ 
ling” drill to do such good work that 
users say it beats other machines easily 
by 25 per cent. Two ounces of hard¬ 
ened steel in the form of a hollow ball 
acting as a valve and traveling only an 
eighth of an inch each way is responsi¬ 
ble for this. Other valves weighing four 
to ten times as much and traveling many 
times farther necessarily move slower 
and drill less. 

One of the many big things about the 
“Chicago Gatling” drill is that dirt in 
the air cannot stop it or even hurt it. 
The steel valve cage acts as a screen for 
the large particles and there is no place 
for the smaller ones to lodge, as both 
the ball valve and the seats are “air 
washed” six or eight hundred times a 
minute. And once in the cylinder the 
dirt is almost immediately swept out into 
the atmosphere through the large ex¬ 
haust ports in the wall of the cylinder. 

Every “Chicago Gatling” drill carries 
with it the company's guarantee on the 
hollow steel ball valve—it is a guarantee 
against either wear or breakage for a 
whole year. This guarantee, of course, 
is only made because the valve is not 
only indestructible, but also wear-proof. 
And it means a saving to the user of at 


least $50 a year. Besides it makes for 
better drilling speed. 

The “Chicago Gatling” drill is so 
speedy a driller and so economical in 
maintenance cost because it strikes an 
absolutely uncushioned blow. Traveling 
towards the bottom of the hole being 
drilled, at an unusually high speed, there 
is nothing in its path except the rock, 
which it strikes the hardest kind of blow. 
There is nothing to deaden or soften the 
blow. And yet the machine is so well 
balanced that the piston comes back on 
the return stroke without a perceptible 
stop and with practically the same pow¬ 
er. That is why it cuts so fast. 

A most remarkable feature of the 
“Chicago Gatling” drill is its powerful 
“pull-back.” It accounts for the faster 
speed just as the absence of a cushion 
accounts for a harder blow. Most drills 
are weak in this respect and that partly 
accounts for their lower drilling capac¬ 
ity. The hollow steel ball is, of course, 
responsible for this. It throws quick 
and at just the right time. And nothing 
can prevent its doing this. 

The action of the hollow steel ball 
valve of the “Chicago Gatling” drill is 
positive—and from a drilling point of 
view it is so well timed that it may be 
called perfect. Its light weight of two 
ounces, its short valve travel of only an 
eighth of an inch and the quick, sharp 
exhaust directly into the atmosphere 
without passing through tortuous or re¬ 
stricted ports account for the high drill¬ 
ing efficiency. 

We could go on and tell you a great 
deal more about the “Chicago Gatling” 
drill but we want you to read Bulletin 
152 on the subject, which tells all about 
it. It’s worth reading if you use or are 
likely to use rock drills or if you are in¬ 
terested in any way whatever. 


A Wrong Diagnosis. 

Physician—“From a hasty examina- , 
tion, I am of the opinion that you are 
suffering from clergyman's sore throat.” 

Patient—“The hell you say!” 

Physician (quickly)—“But it is quite 
possible I am wrong—I will look again.' 
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WHAT CAPITAL AND ENTERPRISE WITH THE AID OP PNEUMATIC TOOLS ARI 
DOING IN THE CITY OF DETROIT. 

These four buildings (three under construction—one just completed) encircle Grand Circ 

Park, Detroit, and are being built with Chicago Pneumatic Tools exclusively. At the left 
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i New Whitney, being erected by Lanquist and Illsley. In the center is the new Hotel Statler, 
ing erected by James L. Stuart. At the right is the new addition to the Tuller Hotel, being 
icted by Geo. A. Fuller Co. The picture was taken from the top of the Kresge Building, 
it completed by Geo. A. Fuller Co. Each of these buildings is 18 stories high. 
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Notice. 

Readers of Ideal Power who are desirous 
of obtaining more information on the sub¬ 
jects brought up in this number are invited 
to fill out and return the enclosed postcard. 
No obligation is attached and we shall 
deem it a special privilege to forward, on 
request, any literature that may be sug¬ 
gested by the articles in this issue. 

Chicago Gatling Does Fine Work. 

One of the western agents of the Chi¬ 
cago Pneumatic Tool Co. reports an in¬ 
terview with a prominent tunnel fore¬ 
man of Clear Creek, Utah, who has in 
operation some 7 or 8 rock drills, and 
who tried out a C 22 Gatling Drill: “This 
drill was not sent to him with the idea 
of his purchasing it; I simply sent it to 
him to get a valuable report from a man 
whom I consider to be the best tunnel 
man in Utah. I have already sent you 
the letter which he wrote me, and in 
conversation with him he states that he 
is sure that this is the fastest piston drill 
in the world; that he drilled an 8 ft. 
hole, using heavy steel such as is ordi¬ 
narily used in the 3 %” drill, in seven 
minutes/’ 

A New Use for Compressed Air. 

There is nothing new about com¬ 
pressed air cleaning, but there is some¬ 
thing novel about a compressor installa¬ 
tion, when its prime purpose is the 
cleaning of furs in department stores. 

The Jordan-Marsh Co. of Boston have 
recently installed a “Chicago Pneuma¬ 


tic” Type N. S. S. compressor with Sim- 
plate valves for the sole purpose of 
blowing the dust, dirt and moth eggs out 
of their extensive stock of costly furs. 
Other big stores in Boston have be¬ 
come interested and are considering 
similar installations. 

In cleaning furs with compressed air 
a nozzle is used having a 1/64 inch open¬ 
ing about 4 to 6 inches long and this is 
run over the fur to dislodge the dirt and 
eggs, which it does without injury to 
the fur: 

The compressor is installed in the 
basement and the air piped to the fur 
department, where several outlets are 
provided for easy access. 


Announcement to Users of “Chicago 
Pneumatic” Compressors. 

One of the foremost features of prov¬ 
en merit and permanent value, intro¬ 
duced in our new line of enclosed self- 
oiling compressors, is our patented 
“Simplate” automatic air inlet and dis¬ 
charge valve of flat disc type. 

These “Simplate” valves are inter¬ 
changeable with all poppet valves of 
earlier design, employing cages, of our 
manufacture. The substitution of these 
“Simplate” valves for the older poppet 
valves will increase the efficiency and 
decrease the power consumption of your 
compressor. 

Designed primarily for high speeds, 
the valves proper are very light with 
large areas combined with small lift. 
Specially selected and treated materials 
render them practically indestructible. 
No cages for guiding the valves are re¬ 
quired and silent operation at the high¬ 
est speeds is possible without lubrica¬ 
tion. The design is such that the valves 
cannot stick or fall into the cylinder. 
We guarantee them against defects or 
breakage for a period of THREE 
YEARS. 

Inquiries or orders are respectfully 
solicited and should give the shop num¬ 
ber of the compressor (which will be 
found on the name plate) and state 
whether inlet or discharge valves or 
both are desired. 
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Little Giant Chain Driven Corner Drill. (Fully described in Bulletin 127, Second Edition.) 


Boyer Pneumatic Riveters Salute Chi¬ 
cago Commerce Boosters. 

Just to prove that none of its rivals 
could exceed it in enterprise, Augusta 
greeted the men of the trade extension 
delegation of Chicago with a rap-a-tap 
of pneumatic riveters early one morn¬ 
ing recently. The acquaintanceship pro¬ 
moters on board the Association of Com¬ 
merce special doing the big loop through 
Dixie were looking for quiet here that 
they might find repose after their stren¬ 
uous week of travel visiting eleven cities, 
but the Boyer Hamrtier wouldn’t let ’em. 


Special Convention Notice. 

The committee of arrangements of the 
Supplymen’s Association of the A. B. 
M. A., of which Mr. Thos. Aldcorn of 
the Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. and 
Mr. F. B. Slocum of the Continental 
Iron Works are chairman and vice- 
chairman, respectively, are planning an 
elaborate form of entertainment to the 
members and guests of the American 
Boiler Manufacturers’ Association at the 
26th annual convention to be held in 
New York City Sept. 1 to 4, inclusive. A 
preliminary meeting was held at the 
Waldorf Astoria, May 12, and the regu¬ 
lar committee meeting will be held June 
2 at the Waldorf, at which time it is 
hoped a large number of the local sup- 
plymen will join hands with the com¬ 
mittee in formulating plans for enter¬ 
tainment at the convention. 


New Chain Drive Corner Drill. 

The Nos. 18 and 19 Little Giant Cor¬ 
ner or Close Quarter Drills were de¬ 
signed to overcome the objection aris¬ 
ing from the intermittent action of 
ratchet levers in the rotation of the 
spindle, which is a prominent feature of 
the close quarter drill now on the mar¬ 
ket. In the Little Giant Nos. 18 and 19, 
steady, uninterrupted revolution of the 
drill spindle is accomplished by means 
of an endless silent chain. In adopting 
this new feature all the advantages of 
the ratchet type have been retained, per¬ 
mitting the drill to be used in the same 
narrow space, and within 1 7/16" of the 
end wall or corner. 

In the chain driven type of corner 
drill there is much less vibration than 
in the ratchet type owing to the steady 
pull of the chain, and the wear and tear 
on the machine is proportionately less. 

Removable crosshead guides insure 
alignment and can be replaced with new 
ones when worn, which is a decided ad¬ 
vantage over crosshead guides cast solid 
and integral with the case. 

All bearings are either of the annular 
or roller type, each used where it will 
best serve the purpose. 

Little Giant chain driven corner drills 
are made in two sizes and capacities, 
the No. 18, fitted with No. 3 and the No. 
19 with No. 4 Morse taper socket. 

For further details see table on page 
40 of Bulletin 127 (second edition), is¬ 
sued by the Chicago Pneumatic Tool 
Co. 
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MR. THOMAS ALDCORN. 

General Eastern Sales Agent Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 

Mr. Aldcorn is one of the pioneers in the pneumatic tool industry, having been with the 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company since the earliest days of the company. Many of our 
readers know him personally and will be delighted to see this good likeness of him. Mr. 
Aldcorn’s address is 50 Church Street, New York City. 
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REFRIGERATOR. 

This Little Giant has a “Special Four Post Canvas Top Body,” 44"xll4", equipped with 
metal ice container to carry dairy products under refrigeration, furnished with side doors to 
permit of easy access to ice box. Upper portion of body used for carrying eggs or other 
product. This car is the property of M. E. Fowler, 4515 Wallace Street, Chicago. 


Motor Truck Efficiency Briefly Stated. 

The economic considerations that en¬ 
ter into the substitution of motor trucks 
for horse transportation in practically 
every line of commercial enterprise goes 
deeper than most people would think, 
probably. That the removal of horses 
from city streets tends to cleanliness, 
to sanitation and to more efficient han¬ 
dling of congested traffic; that motor 
trucks, by their greater speed and en¬ 
durance, broaden their owner’s selling 
territory beyond what can be reached 
by horse service; that motor operation 
is more economical than horse opera¬ 
tion, all thesj things are recognized, in 
a general way, by business men, says the 
American Carpet and Upholstery Jour¬ 
nal. 

The necessity of stabling horses near 
their work to save both time and 
strength going to “the job” and return¬ 
ing from it means a constantly increas¬ 
ing expenditure for housing. For in 
cities, and even towns, stables frequent¬ 
ly must be located in districts of fast¬ 
raising property values. The motor 
truck, on the other hand, suffering no 
weariness of the flesh, and having from 


twice to six times or even more the 
speed of the horse, can be housed at 
any distance from its working base that 
may be desirable for economy. Fur¬ 
thermore, the garage is not the unsani¬ 
tary nuisance that the horse-stable is; 
and as a single motor truck, properly 
used, will do the work of from three to 
six two-horse teams, it is fair to calcu¬ 
late that the motor truck equipment re¬ 
quired for a given amount of work will 
occupy no more than one-fifth the floor 
space required for horse equipment. 
This allows for the space occupied by 
wagons, horses, feed and so on. 

Horses that are used carefully will 
not work more than 50 per cent of the 
working days of the year. It is possi¬ 
ble to get 75 per cent of the working 
days out oh a horse, but this is done at 
the expense of his endurance; he wears 
out more quickly. And in 90 per cent 
of the year’s working days the motor 
truck will work practically twenty-four 
hours a day, if necessary; that is to 
say, it has no moods; it is never “half 
sick” and so to be coddled. When it 
is in commission, it is up to full efficien¬ 
cy the whole time. 
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This Little Giant is delivering meats in Havana, Cuba. It has a special straight panel body, 
48"xl08"x60" high, lined with matched lumber which is covered entirely by galvanized 
sheet iron and equipped with hooks inside at front and side to carry fresh meats. 


The Troy Laundry, Salt Lake City, Uses 
a Fleet of Little Giants and This 
Is What They Say: 

Replying to your inquiry of the 24th 
instant as to the results we haVe been 
obtaining from the “Little Giant” 
Trucks purchased from you, we are 
pleased to state that we purchased one 
Model “D” car from you July 1, 1913, 
after having it demonstrated to us and 
on July 14, 1913, we placed our order 
for four more Model “D’s” and one 
Model “F.” 

These cars have been on constant 
daily operation since they were deliv¬ 
ered to us and the results obtained from 
them have been very satisfactory. 

We have not been to any expense for 
repairs owing to defective material or 
workmanship. The cars are simple to) 
handle and our drivers have no difficulty 
whatever in learning to run them. 

We have found them to be economical 
both in fuel consumption and mainte¬ 
nance. We have also passed through 
the winter months and muddy season 
with less trouble than we anticipated. 


In closing we desire to state that we 
are well pleased with our “Little Giants” 
and would not hesitate to recommend 
this car to any prospective purchaser. 

Yours very truly, 

TROY LAUNDRY, 

By J. H. Brown, Mgr. 


What the Borough Municipal Electric 
Works, Wallingford, Conn., Think 
of Little Giant Trucks. 

Replying to your recent letter regard¬ 
ing our opinion of our auto delivery 
truck, we have used automobile delivery 
trucks since 1906 and would not think 
of getting along without them. At • the 
present we have in service two trucks 
and one runabout. Our lines extend ap¬ 
proximately 3J4 miles in each direction. 
We cover much very hilly country. We 
have had no serious trouble, and find 
the autos much cheaper and more suited 
for our work than horses. 

We purchased one of the first models 
made by the Chicago Pneumatic Tool 
Co. of Chicago, Ill. This truck has been 
in constant use by our line department. 
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It has been driven and cared for by the 
linemen, doing the heaviest kind of work 
and receiving much indifferent care and 
attention. It is giving us as good serv¬ 
ice now as the first year. Last year we 
purchased one of the latest models and 
have been well pleased with it. This 
truck we hold as an emergency truck. 
This truck is of much more rugged de¬ 
sign and construction, and as nearly 
fool proof as possible to make a truck 
of this type. 

We consider this truck one of the most 
dependable made and cannot recommend 
it too highly or our business dealings 
with the makers. 

Very truly, 

(Signed) A. L. PIERCE, 
Supt. & E. E. 


Do You Know Her? 

It was the custom of the congregation 
to repeat the twenty-third psalm in concert 
and Mrs. Armstrong’s notion of joining 
was to keep about a dozen words ahead all 
the way through. 

A stranger was asking one day about 
Mrs. Armstrong. 

“Who;” he inquired, “was the lady who 
was already by the still waters while the 
rest of us were lying down jn green pas- 
y tures ?” 


The Little Giant and Votes for Women. 

Miss Mary Brennan of Seattle and 
Mrs. Mary K. Glagett, clad in white 
suits and wearing the suffrage colors, 
carried huge posters and pails of slop¬ 
py paste and covered every inch of 
available poster space in Washington, 
D. C., with bills announcing the suffrage 
parade, in support of the Bristow-Men- 
dell constitutional amendment, on May 9. 

They wanted to produce an impres¬ 
sion. They wanted to strike a popular 
note. They decided the Little Giant was 
the truck for them and it made good. 
We are indebted to Leslies’ Weekly for 
the cut. 


Hog in No Hurry. 

A Southerner, riding through the White 
mountains, came up with Mr. Shaw leisure¬ 
ly driving a herd of pigs. 

“Where are you driving the pigs to? ? ’ 
asked the rider. 

“Out to pasture ’em a bit.” 

“What for?” 

“To fatten ’em.” 

“Isn’t that pretty slow work to fatten 
’em on grass? Where I come from we 
pen them up and feed them on corn. It 
saves a lot of time.” 

“Yaas, I s’pose so,” said Mr. Shaw. 
“But—what’s time to a hawg?” 
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Making Drift Pins With Boyer Riveting 
Hammers. 

This photo shows how the No. 80 
Boyer hammer is being used in making 
drift pins. In this manner a blacksmith 
and helper made 160 15/16 drift pins in 
eight hours at a cost of 2 l / 2 cents per 
pin. Where it is necessary to have a 
blacksmith on structural iron jobs to 
dress tools he has spare time to make 
drift pins, and this is one of the ways in 
which his spare time can be made to pay. 

An old rivet set was made into a 
swedge to fit the air hammer and a 
common swedge block was used to 
fasten an arm to hold the air hammer 
plumb over bottom swedge as shown 
in photo. 

Mr. Geo. Burtscher of the Kelly-Atkin- 
son Construction Co. is the originator 
of this stunt. He is shown at the \$f\ 
in the photo. 



Using Boyer Riveting Hammer for Driv¬ 
ing Drift Bolts. 

The photograph shows a No. 90 Boyer 
Hammer driving a 1}4" diameter drift 
bolt 7' long, 1/16" drift and upon which 
the last two feet were driven at the rate 
of a foot in 85 seconds. The operators 
at the Southern Pacific Company's ship¬ 
yards were highly elated over the suc¬ 
cess they had with the No. 90 Hammers, 
much of which was due to the fact that 
the No. 90 Hammer when driving the 
drift bolt did not flatten or spread the 
head of the drift. 

Three of the No. 90 Boyer Hammers, 
in conjunction with a great number of 
the Little Giant Wood Boring machines, 
were used in the construction of the 
Str. “CONTRA COSTA," the* hull for 
which was recently launched at Oak¬ 
land, Cal. The “CONTRA COSTA" is 
probably one of the largest car-carrying 
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ferry boats in the country and is of the 
following dimensions: 

Over-all, 433' 4". 

Length over transom, 420'. 

Width, 116'. ' 

Folded beam, 66' 6". 

Depth, 19' 5". 

In the hull alone there was used 2,700,- 
000 feet of lumber. 

These three No. 90 Boyer Hammers 
drove over 160,000 pounds of drift bolts, 
this amount not including the galvan¬ 
ized spikes used in the hull. 

Duntley Electric Drill Used on Radial 
Drill. 

The accompanying illustration shows 
a new application of the Duntley Elec¬ 
tric Drill for drilling comparatively 
small holes on a large radial drill. A 
considerable amount of power is re¬ 
quired to drive the modern radial drill¬ 
ing machines and when drilling small 
holes it is necessary to operate at the 
highest possible speed, with excessive 
wear and tear on a very expensive tool. 
It is frequently necessary to drill small 


holes in large pieces of work which can 
only be gotten under the larger drilling 
machines. By equipping the Duntley 
Electric Drill with a Morse tape/ shank, 
which will fit into the socket on the 
spindle of the radial drill, it is not nec¬ 
essary to run the radial drilling ma¬ 
chine itself, but simply operate the small 
motor in the Duntley drill, using the 
feed mechanism, of course, of the radial 
drill. In one of the large machine shops 
where this outfit is in use a very great 
saving in power is reported, and the 
users figure that a great saving in wear 
and tear on the drill itself is effected. 
The Duntley drill can be applied to the 
radial drill just as quickly and easily 
as an ordinary twist drill can be put into 
the socket. 

Another Excuse. 

A boy who had been absent from school 
for several days returned with his throat 
carefully bandaged, and presented this note 
to his teacher: “Please don’t let my son 
learn any German today, his throat is so 
sore he can hardly speak English/’ 
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A Full Day. > 

At a recent dinner given to the Giants 
and the White Sox after their world- 
circling tour, one of the speakers said 
that a friend of his named Cassidy went 
to mass and heard the priest preach on 
the “Judgment Day.” After the services 
he waylaid the clergyman. 

“Father,” inquired Cassidy, “I- want to 
ask you something. You say that when 
the trumpet blows on ‘Judgment Day’ 
everybody who ever lived in this world 
will come before the ‘Judgment Seat’ to 
be judged for their sins on earth?” 

“I so stated.” 

“Will Adam and Eve be* there?” 

“Undoubtedly.” 

“And Cain and Abel?” 

“To be sure.” 

“And Jack Johnson and Jim Jeffries?” 

“I assume so.” 

“And Ban Johnson and Charley Mur¬ 
phy?" 

“They will.” 

“And the A. O. H.’s and the A. P. 
A/s?” 

“I told you everybody would be there.” 

“One thing more: Will Hogan that 
sued me in the magistrate’s court last 
week and me both be there?” 

“I tell you, yes.” 

“Then there’ll be dam’ little judging 
done the first day!” said Cassidy. 


A Chest of Eggs. 

“When I arose to speak,” related a mar¬ 
tyred statesman, “some one hurled a base, 
cowardly egg at me and it struck me in 
the chest.” 

“And what kind of an egg might that 
be?” asked a fresh young man. 

“A base, cowardly egg,” explained the 
statesman, “is one that hits you and then 
runs.” 


Among Our Wives. 

“Dear me, it’s so hard to buy for a 
man.” 

“Yes. I hate to spend the money that 
way, too.” 


His Seven Ages. 

The seven ages of man have been well 
tabulated by somebody or other on an 
acquisitive basis. Thus: 

First Age—Sees the earth. 

Second Age—Wants it. 

Third Age—Hustles to get it. 

Fourth Age—Decides to be satisfied 
with only about half of it. 

Fifth Age—Becomes still more mod¬ 
erate. 

Sixth Age—Now content to possess a 
six-by-two strip of it. 

Seventh Age—Gets the strip.—Louis¬ 
ville Courier-Journal. 


Resourcefulness. 

"Waiter!” called a diner at a local 
club, “come here at once! Here’s a 
hook-and-eye in this salad!” 

“Yesser, yesser,” said the waiter, grin¬ 
ning broadly. “Dat’s a paht of de dress¬ 
ing, sah!” 


The Modern Maid. 

Mistress: “Oh, Mary, didn’t you know 
you always ought to bring me the letters 
*on a salver?” 

New Maid: “Yes’m, I knew all right; 
but I didn’t know you did!” 


He Wasn’t a Lump. 

She weighed 224 if she weighed an 
ounce, and she did weigh an ounce. 

The whole rink shook and rumbled 
as she struggled round in her efforts to 
master the whirling art. 

Suddenly—a terrific thud—a groan— 
and there, piled up upon the boarding 
lay a heap of overbalanced femininity. 

The woman opened her eyes. 

“You will have to wait but a moment, 
madam,” politely remarked the manager. 
“We have just sent for the crane. I 
trust you are not hurt?” 

“N-n-no, I don’t think so!” she gasp¬ 
ed bravely back. “But, oh, there are 
some dreadful lumps in your floor!” 

“Lumps be hanged, madam!” growl¬ 
ed a half smothered voice from under¬ 
neath. “I’m not a lump; I’m one of the 
attendants!” 
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A fatted calf maketh a full stocking. 


Society weddings come under the head 
of fashionable ties. 


Most of us can see a sorrow twice as 
far away as a blessing. 


The man who lacks push is willing to 
take things as they come. 


Some folks get what they want by 
pretending not to want it. 


Dreaming sweet dreams comes as nat¬ 
ural to a girl as a fly to a plate of butter. 


Misfortune is no respecter of persons 
—and neither is fortune, for the matter 
of that. 


It’s all right to decorate an old house 
with paint, but a cynical old face—well, 
that's different. 


With all the new-fangled what-nots 
and the patented time-savers, thinking 
still has to be done in the good old- 
fashioned way. 


Enough bananas were imported into the 
United States last year to furnish peelings 
sufficient to give the people one hundred 
slides per capita. 


A word to the boys: If you don't 
like the firm that is working for you, 
fire the boss and reorganize; otherwise, 
sit still in the boat. 


Kind words and bald heads never dye. 


Silence is the wisest argument of an 
ignorant man. 


Many a harmless looking bottle con¬ 
tains a lot of fish stories. 


Gold may be the key to society, but 
poverty is the strongest bar. 


And one good action is worth more 
than a hundred good intentions. 


After talking to some people we ponder 
deeply on the high price of ivory. 


With one foot in the grave it doesn’t 
take a man very long to get there with 
both feet. 


One way not to be happy is to have 
more time and money than you know 
what to do with. 


Love is considered the ruling passion, 
but occasionally the almighty dollar ad¬ 
ministers a terrific jolt. 


A man occasionally interferes with the 
affairs of a woman without getting the 
worst of it—in a novel. 


Girls, if a young man doesn't know 
how to make love, it is neither arduous 
nor unpleasant to teach him. 


A maid of 20 tries to act like a widow 
of 40, a widow of 40 tries to act like a 
maid of 20—and there you are. 
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Any Chicago Pneumatic Toot Salesman will take your order or we will send direct • 


Reading Chain Block Company 

Reading, Pa. 


If You Must Knock Use Soft Hammers 


Made in three sizes—1, 2J, and 5 pounds. 
Mould furnished for repouring. 


SOLD BY THE 


CHICAGO PNEUMATIC TOOL CO. 


1014 Fisher Building, 
CHICAGO 


Branches Everywhere 


50 Church Street 
NEW YORK 


Self-Lubricating—works in any position—works in all kinds of weather. 
Try one 30 days—return at our expense if not satisfactory. 


A GUARANTEE against DEFECTS tor the Life of the Block 

goes with every 

Reading “S'* Chain Block 


When writing to advertisers please mention Ideal *»ower. 
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Published Monthly in the Interest of Compressed Air and Electrical Appliances 
By THE IDEAL POWER PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Fisher Building Chicago 


Vol. 11. OCTOBER, 1914. No. 3. 


The Unit System for Air Power Plants 


This article is addressed to those con¬ 
templating the installation of large steam 
or electrically driven compressors and 
we respectfully request careful consid¬ 
eration of the same. The operating cost 
figures for the fuel oil driven compres¬ 
sors are real (not assumed) and are guar¬ 
anteed by a company which for fifteen 
years has concentrated its exceptional 
facilities upon the production of air 
compressors. 

We can furnish steam or power driven 
units of any required capacity, but as 
such machines arc necessarily accom¬ 
panied by more or less closely related 
prime movers the overall efficiency and 
hence the operating cost is variable be¬ 
tween very wide limits, being dependent, 
of course, upon the distinctive conditions 
surrounding each installation. 

Class N-SO “Chicago Pneumatic” 
compressors being self-contained readily 
lend themselves to the unit system for 
air power plants of large capacity and 
operate at heretofore unattainable econ¬ 
omies independent of boilers, engines, 
shafts, belts, gears, dynamos or motors. 
The low cost of power production and 
the elimination of costly losses makes 
for cheap compressed air and conse¬ 
quently broadens the field of application 
of the same to a corresponding degree. 


In the installation of new compres¬ 
sors, however, the consideration of first 
cost is too often regarded as of para¬ 
mount importance with the ultimate re¬ 
sult that the owner pays dearly for over¬ 
looking the saving resulting from the 
employment of more efficient and eco¬ 
nomical equipment. 

Assume a concrete instance involving 
a plant having a capacity of 1,200 cubic 
feet of free air per minute. 

Four 300-cubic foot compressors cost 
to operate as follows (fuel at 3c per gal¬ 
lon) : 

One day (9 hours).$ 6.48 

One year (300 days). 1,944.00 

One 1,200-cubic foot cross compound 
steam driven compressor costs approx¬ 
imately as follows (coal $3 per ton): 

One day (9 hours).$ 11.34 

One year (300 days). 3,402.00 

One 1,200-cubic foot electrically driven 
compressor costs approximately as fol¬ 
lows (current 6c per K.W.): 

One day (9 hours).$ 9.18 

One year (300 days). 2,754.00 

Saving in use of oil over steam per 
year, $1,458. 

Saving in use of oil over electricity 
per year, $810. 

This calculation shows the remarkable 
saving attending the use of oil driven 
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“Simplate” Flat Disc Type of 

compressors. The flexibility of the bat¬ 
tery of compressors to meet partial load 
conditions, the standardization of parts, 
and the freedom from entire shut downs 
due to breakages, are further conclusive 
arguments on behalf of the unit system. 

The unit system is particularly desira¬ 
ble for large plants in inaccessible locali¬ 
ties, the relatively small parts of each 
unit permitting of ready transportation 
to points which bar heavy machinery. 
Also the salvage value of a unit system 
plant is much greater than that of the 
plant containing a single large machine. 
Contractors and others having work of 
a temporary nature will at once under¬ 
stand and appreciate this feature. 

Brief mention only has been made of 
the merits of the unit system, but the 
services of the Chicago Pneumatic engi¬ 
neering department are at the command 
of those interested and is at all times 
ready to extend the co-operation so es¬ 
sential to mutually satisfactory results. 

Given your air capacity requirements, 
your cost of coal or electrical current 
and they will gladly submit comparative 
operating costs that cannot fail to prove 
interesting. 

Address the company at either 1014 
Fisher Bldg., Chicago, or 50 Church 
street, New York. 



Inlet and Discharge Valves. 


How Simplate Valves Meet High Speed 
Requirements. 

When the increased demands of man¬ 
ufacture, particularly in the line of ma¬ 
chine tools, reached that acute stage 
where machinery was producing all it 
possibly could—when it became physic¬ 
ally impossible to do one bit more and 
stand up under it—high speed steel came 
to the rescue and set a new mark for out¬ 
puts and established new standards of 
longevity for drills, reamers and kindred 
tools. 

The tendency to increase the speed 
and capacity of air compressors is in 
line with the general trend toward high¬ 
er speeds an all forms of power machin¬ 
ery, due to better understanding of lu¬ 
brication and the change from open to 
enclosed type of construction. 

Although much attention had been 
given to the development of a valve that 
would meet the higher speed demands 
of present day practice, no satisfactory 
solution was arrived at until the Sim¬ 
plate Disc Valve was perfected, and 
there is many a good air compressor on 
the market today with its desperate effort 
to keep up with the times nullified by 
the attempts to employ valves of the 
“old school,” admirably adapted though 
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OF SCAVENGING AND EXHAUST, 
the cylinder is shown rushing: through 


FIG. A. POSITION OF PISTON AT TIME __ _ 

The compressed air from the crank end of the cylinder is shown rushing through the 

pure air transfer port into the combustion chamber sweeping out the burned gases through 
the exhaust outlet. Pure air inlet port is closed by the piston. 

Note.—Dashes represent pure air; dots represent burned gases. 


they be to the speed requirements of by¬ 
gone days. 

Compressor valves today must stand 
up under an increased strain proportion¬ 
ate to the increase in the number of fly 
wheel revolutions per minute. Being de¬ 
signed for high speeds, Simplate Valves 
are naturally very light but specially se¬ 
lected materials and small lift combine 
to render them practically indestructible. 
The requirement, therefore, of durability 
has been satisfactorily met. 

Greater simplicity must characterize 
the compressor valve of today, for high 
speed makes short work of complicated 
construction, and no attempt to meet 
new conditions by adopting ‘more elab¬ 
orate mechanism would ever be counte¬ 
nanced by the rational mechanical mind. 
The Simplate valve—a coined word, by 
the way, made up of “simple” and “plate” 
—is without doubt the simplest possible 
form of valve construction, consistent 
with large openings for the rapid pas¬ 
sage of air. Consisting of a flat ring or 
disc, the Simplate valve meets the re¬ 
quirements of simplicity to the queen's 
taste. 

Compressor valves of today must sim¬ 
plify the problem of lubrication. If the 
advantage we have already attributed to 
he Simplate construction could only 


be obtained at the expense of greater 
vigilance and more liberal use of lubri¬ 
cating oil, the increased cost of at¬ 
tendance would be an appreciable offset. 
But as the Simplate valve requires NO 
lubrication, what more need be said on 
the subject? 

The modern tendency toward refine¬ 
ment in the construction of machinery 
is closely allied with our efforts to pro¬ 
mote human efficiency, and we all know 
that noise, persistent, nerve racking 
noise, is one of the abominations of a 
workman’s life. Here again the Simplate 
valve is a great stride in the right direc¬ 
tion and meets present day requirements 
by being practically noiseless in opera¬ 
tion. 

Last, but not least, Simplate valves 
meet the present day ideals of efficiency. 
They are set radially in the cylinder, are 
arranged to give a minimum clearance 
and afford a higher volumetric efficiency 
than is usually obtainable. No cages are 
employed and the openings for air are 
consequently very large and direct. 

Simplate valves are now regularly 
furnished with all Type N “Chicago 
Pneumatic” Compressors. 

The Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. guar¬ 
antees them against defects or breakage 
for a period of three years. 
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THE EXHAUST OUTLET 
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v CRANK END 

FIG. B. POSITION OF PISTON AT TIME OF COMBUSTION. 

Showing the fuel entering the combustion chamber and pure air entering crank end of 
cylinder through pure air inlet port. The exhaust outlet and pure air transfer port are 
closed by the piston. 

Note.—Dashes represent pure air; dots represent burned gases. 


How the Air and the Burned Gases Are 
Controlled in the Power Cylinder 
of the Giant Oil Engine. 

The drawings reproduced above and 
at the head of the page adjoining show 
the process of bringing the pure air into 
the combustion chamber and the method 
of disposing of the gases after they are 
burned. 

The piston in compressing air in the 
combustion space uncovers the intake 
port (Fig. A) leading to the charging 
chamber, which allows air at atmospheric 
pressure to fill this chamber until the 
piston begins to return on its power 
stroke, when the air in the charging 
chamber is slightly compressed. 

As the piston approaches the comple¬ 
tion of its power stroke, the exhaust 
port (Fig. B) is uncovered, letting burned 
gases escape to the atmosphere. ' 

Very shortly after, in the continuation 
of the power stroke, the transfer port 
is uncovered, which allows air from the 
charging chamber to rush into the com¬ 
bustion space. This air, while serving 
primarily to make the combustible mix¬ 
ture, also assists in scavenging the cyl¬ 
inder of the burned gases, for on en¬ 
tering the cylinder it strikes a deflector 
on the face of the piston, which aids it 
to perform this function. 


The “Chicago Sinker.” 

For drilling deep holes of large di¬ 
ameter in fast time there is nothing to 
equal the “Chicago Sinker.” The speed 
with which it drills in all kinds of rock is 
astounding. It takes hardly no time at 
all to finish a hole. And it does it all so 
easily. 

The “Chicago Sinker” is at its best 
drilling holes from six to ten feet deep. 
It is nothing to have it drill a two-inch 
diameter hole in hard granite at the rate 
of five or six inches per minute. 

The “Chicago Sinker” uses hollow 
steel. And this steel is without a shoul¬ 
der or collar, which explains why it is 
cheaper and lasts many times longer. 
And it explains, too, why the'steel does 
not snap off in the shank as others using 
a collar do. 

The “Chicago Sinker” rotates very 
easily because there is no severe shock 
or jar on the operator. This allows the 
man to 'keep the machine to its work. 
Not only that, but also to give without 
any exertion at all the third of a turn 
to the machine that keeps the hole round. 

The holes drilled by the “Chicago Sink¬ 
er” are cleaned of the rock cuttings by a 
jet of air passing through the hollow 
steels used with it. The hole is there¬ 
fore always clean at the bottom and this 
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Chicago Sinker at Work. 


helps the drilling speed enormously. 

The “Chicago Sinker” can be equipped 
with a shackle for gripping the steel and 
drawing it out of the hole. It will hold 
the collarless steel with a bulldog grip 
when the machine operating at full speed 
is raised a trifle to blow out the hole and 
yet will release the steel instantly when 
it is to be replaced with the next longer 
one. 

The “Chicago Sinker” maintains its 
high drilling efficiency right along. That 
is where it differs from others. It not 
only starts doing 20 per cent to 25 per 
cent better than the next best, but it 
keeps on at the same high drilling rate. 
Others meanwhile always fall off. There’s 
a very good reason for this, of course. 

The fast drilling of the “Chicago Sink¬ 
er” is largely due to the valve—a hollow 
steel ball. Its light weight of only an 
ounce, and its short travel of less than 
an eighth of an inch insure a v^;y rapid 


valve movement. And this in turn means 
a very rapid striking piston. That is why 
the “Chicago Sinker” is such a fast drill¬ 
er and so reliable a machine. 

The action of the hollow steel ball 
valve of the “Chicago Sinker” is positive 
—and it is so well timed that it may be 
called perfect. This—its extremely light 
weight of one ounce—its slight move¬ 
ment of less than an eighth of an inch— 
the quick, sharp and unrestricted exhaust 
—these account for the high drilling ef¬ 
ficiency of the “Chicago Sinker.” 

Even dirt in the air cannot stop or 
slow down the “Chicago Sinker.” This 
is true because there is no place for dirt 
to lodge. You see, both the ball valve 
and the seats are air washed some 1,500 
times a minute. And once in the cylinder 
the dirt is almost immediately swept out 
again into the atmosphere through the 
large and unrestricted exhaust ports. 
There is neither time nor a place for dirt 
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to lodge. So there is nothing to inter¬ 
fere with the high drilling speed of the 
“Chicago Sinker.” 

The hollow steel ball valve of the 
“Chicago Sinker” is a loose fit in the 
valve cage and absolutely nothing can 
cause it to stick or flutter. Its action is 
quick and positive—its light weight and 
small movement makes this quick and 
positive action possible. And that is why 
the piston in turn strikes so hard a blow 
and so many blows a minute. 

Because the hollow steel ball valve can¬ 
not stick or flutter—because dirt cannot 
stop or slow it down—because it is so 
quick and positive in its action—because 
it is wear resisting and indestructible— 
these are a few of the many reasons 
which account for the high drilling speed 
of the “Chicago Sinker.” They also ac¬ 
count for there being no air waste. 

Almost all drills are more or less sub¬ 
ject to freezing troubles. This is due to 
moisture in the air and the tortuous and 
narrow passages the exhaust must travel 
through. But the “Chicago Sinker” is 
not built that way. The passages are 
both short and large, and the exhaust is 
correspondingly sharp and quick. 

The hollow steel ball valve of the “Chi¬ 
cago Sinker” is guaranteed against wear 
or breakage for a whole year. No other 
valve carries with it such a guarantee. 
Naturally not, because no other valve is 
so wear-resisting and indestructible. This 
guarantee means a great big saving to 
the user. Not only in maintenance cost, 
but also in time and drilling cost. 

No matter how high or how low the 
air pressure, the “Chicago Sinker” always 
operates right. And it will always drill 
proportionately faster than others, re¬ 
gardless of pressure. It does this because 
the valve action is right—in fact, because 
the whole machine is right. 

The hammer of the “Chicago Sinker” 
is a four-pound piece of hardened steel 
and it strikes 1,500 blows a minute. No 
wonder it does such good execution in 
the rock. So good, in fact, that there 
isn’t another machine like it for drilling 
speed. 

Its comparatively light weight of 43 



Sectional View of Chicago Sinker, Showing 
Simple Mechanism. 


pounds helps materially to make the 
“Chicago Sinker” the fast machine it has 
proved itself to be. Tt makes it easy for 
the man to handle and move about with. 
Also it is a well-balanced machine. 

It is extremely easy to rotate the 
drill steel of the “Chicago Sinker.” It is 
easy because the machine is neither too 
heavy nor too light. It is balanced just 
right. And this, of course, helps to ac¬ 
count for the high drilling speed obtained. 

The automatic lubrication of the “Chi¬ 
cago Sinker” is simple and yet most ef¬ 
fective. It 'keeps the machine well oiled, 
but is not wasteful. And it does it with¬ 
out the use of any springs or check 
valves. Furthermore, it only feeds oil 
while the Sinker is in operation—and it 
does it automatically. 

The exhaust of the “Chicago Sinker” 
is located so that it does not strike the 
operator while rotating the machine. 

The design of the “Chicago Sinker” is 
just right and is the result of a great 
many years’ practical experience in all 
parts of the world. The guaranteed hol¬ 
low steel ball valve—the' easy rotation— 
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Scene in Tool Room of Large Western Railroad, where Boyer Hammers, Little Giant Drills 
and Other “Chicago Pneumatic” Products Reign Supreme. 


the novel method of lubrication—the 
spring retained front head—are only a 
few of the special features that account 
for its being such a rapid driller. 

By unscrewing the nuts on four heavy 
bolts every part of the “Chicago Sinker” 
is made accessible. And these nuts are 
themselves easy to get at. This is why 
the entire machine can be taken apart or 
put together in a few minutes. The con¬ 
struction is so extremely simple. 

Because of the high speed the “Chi¬ 
cago Sinker” works at, and the hard 
blow it strikes, only the very best ma¬ 
terial can be used in its construction. It 
also has to be properly oil treated and 
hardened. And this in turn calls for 
workmanship of the highest class. The 
material, its treatment and the work¬ 
manship being of the best, it is not sur¬ 
prising that the maintenance costs of the 
“Chicago Sinker” are low. 

Manufactured in large quantities, the 
parts that go to make up a “Chicago 
Sinker” must necessarily be machined 
most accurately—so accurate that they 


will pass the standard plug and ring 
gauge inspection test. Because this in¬ 
spection is rigid and severe, an imper¬ 
fect piece cannot possibly escape rejec¬ 
tion. This inspection applies to the ma¬ 
terial and treatment of each piece as well 
as to the workmanship on it. 

Because designed right and because so 
well made, the “Chicago Sinker” is cheap 
to operate and maintain. The improved 
ball valve motion insures a low air con¬ 
sumption and the high-grade materials 
used as well as the great care taken in 
their manufacture accounts for the small 
“up-keep” costs under the severest hard 
rock conditions. 


Weight for weight and dimension for 
dimension there isn't another machine 
that for all around conditions and over 
long periods can possibly compare with 
the efficiency of the “Chicago Sinker.” 
That is why it is guaranteed to cost less 
to operate and maintain. That is why it 
is guaranteed to drill faster. 

Bulletin 153, giving further details, will 
be supplied on request. 
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MOTTO OF THE BOILER MAKERS: 
HAMMER! 


Just because there was a world’s war 
going on, the papers gave but scant at¬ 
tention to the twenty-sixth annual con¬ 
vention of the American Boiler Manu¬ 
facturers’ Convention at the Waldorf- 
Astoria the first week of September, says 
Roy L. McCardell in the New York 
World. 

Yet boilermakers from all over the 
United States were at this convention, 
and at least a hundred lady boilermakers 
held social session in the Myrtle Room, 
while their husbands listened to the 
“Report of the Committee on Uniform 
Specifications,” .although, frankly, the 
boilermakers wore badges but no uni¬ 
forms, hence I cannot see why they 
were interested in the specifications 
regarding uniforms. 

Most of the delegates and their wives 
stopped at the Waldorf-Astoria during 
convention week, the management of 
which thoughtfully provided them with a 
homelike atmosphere by placing them on 
the Thirty-third street side, where a sky¬ 
scraper is in coure of erection and on 
which the riveter’s rat-tat-rat-tat-rat-tats 
provided a soothing lullaby. 

A banquet on Thursday night and a 
trip to Coney Island Friday were among 
the diversions. 

At the banquet and upon the excursion 
the more jovial element of the visiting 
boilermakers threw dull care to the winds 
and told the following “Best Stories of 
the Boilermaking Industry”: 

A boiler manufacturer of Easton, Pa., 
who had married a woman with a shrew¬ 
ish tongue, was approached by a stranger 
one day who offered to sell him a sound 
absorber, which, as the peddler stated, 
would spare the manufacturer from the 
idin and noise when he went through his 
plant. 

“Can it be worn without being con¬ 
spicuous?” asked the boiler man. 

“Sure!” said the peddler. 

“Give me a pair to wear at home,” said 
the manufacturer. 

“You won’t believe this,” said Mr. W. 
H. Broderick, who is a big manufacturer 


of Muncie, Ind., “but it was a gang ®f 
boilermakers in Jersey City who had the 
first flight in a heavier-than-air machine. 

“They were working in a big boiler in 
the yard of the plant, and after tackling 
their dinner pails at noontime took a nap 
in the boiler in the heat of the day in 
the half hour coming to them till the 
whistle blew. 

“While they were snoozing a cloud of 
Jersey mosquitoes attacked the boiler 
and bored through it from the top to 
get at the sleeping workmen. The men 
were awakened by the steel borings fall¬ 
ing in their faces, and seizing their ham¬ 
mers, they clinched the skeeters’ bills 
on the inside of the boiler top, and the 
mosquitoes, enraged with the pain, flew 
off with the men, boiler and all, over the 
Hackensack meadows and kept them up 
in the air till they, the mosquitoes, were 
exhausted—which was in about six or 
seven hours.” 

“Did you say we wouldn’t believe it?” 
asked W. H. S. Bateman of the Cham¬ 
pion Rivet Company. “Well, we do be¬ 
lieve you, we don’t.” 

“A tramp came running into the super¬ 
intendent’s office at a Pittsburgh plant,” 
said Secretary Slocum, “his eye had a 
terrible bump upon it and he was loud in 
his demands for cash compensation for 
the injury. When asked as to how it 
was caused he explained that he was 
drifting through the yards intending to 
ask for work, when seeing riveters at 
work on a big marine boiler shell and 
hearing workmen stirring inside, he 
placed his eye to a rivet hole only to 
feel an awful blow from the hammer of 
the man inside. 

“ Tt was your own fault,’ said the boss. 
‘It was not up to you to look into the 
matter.’ 

“ ‘Maybe you’re right,’ replied the 
tramp, “but the next time one of these 
orator guys tells me to rivet my gaze on 
anything I’ll throw a brick at him. Once 
is enough for me!’ ” 

After the noise and excitement of New 
York the boilermakers all said they were 
glad to go back to the quiet life at the 
shops again. 
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CHASSIS 


Showing the Little Giant Model “H" just before its departure on 3,000 mile reliability 
run, in charge of George R. Giroux of the Automobile Department. Edward Carlson is at 
the wheel. These two gentlemen with a loa d of stone weighing one ton, constitute the 
load of the Little Giant. 


The Little Giant Reliability Run. 

On August 1st a model “H” Little 
Giant Truck left Chicago on an endur¬ 
ance run of approximately 3,000 miles, 
its course being shown by the adjoining 
map. Although the original itinerary 
contemplated reaching New York Aug¬ 
ust 18th, the roads around Pittsburgh 
were found impassable during the severe 
storms of the second week in August, 
and owing also to demonstrations given 
by the way, it did not reach New York 
until the 25th. 

The truck averaged 100 miles a day in 
round numbers since the time of leaving, 
the highest mileage of any one day be¬ 
ing 163. No traveling was done on Sun¬ 
days and days were lost in Pittsburgh on 
account of the rain. Several hours were 
lost near Brownsville, Pa., where a de¬ 
tour was necessary because of a new 
bridge being put in on the main road. 


On this detour a very severe grade was 
encountered which showed 38 per cent 
on the gradometer and which the na¬ 
tives declare is too much for seven out 
of ten of the vehicles which essay it. 

Another detour was necessary near St. 
Clairsville, O., on account of the main 
pike being repaired. After exploring 
strange roads until 3:20 a. m. a two-sided 
shed was discovered into which the truck 
was run, the men -sleeping on the hard 
stones under a leaky roof during a se¬ 
vere storm until 7:30 a. m., when the trip 
was resumed toward Pittsburgh. A dis¬ 
tance of 163 miles had been covered by 
the truck before refuge was taken. 

The itinerary follows: 

Date. Time Incident. 

Aug. 1 10:10 a. m. Left Chicago. 

Aug. 2 6:50 p. m.Ar. South Bend. 

Aug. 3 7:50 a. m. Left South Bend. 

Aug. 3 8:12 p. m.Ar. Indianapolis. 
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WAYNE 


IN DIANA POLI: 


Showing Route of Little Giant on Reliability Run. 


Aug. 4 9:25 a. m. Left Indianapolis. 

Aug. 4 7:28 p. m.Ar. Springfield, O. 

Aug. 5 9:55 a. m. Left Springfield. 

Aug. 5 11:03 p. m.Ar. Columbus. 

Aug. 6 8:30 a. m. Left Columbus. 

Aug. 7 3:20 a. m. Arrived at Barn. 

Aug. 7 7:30 a. m. Left Barn. 

Aug. 7 9:20 p. m.Ar. Pittsburgh. 

Aug. 12 1:00 p. m. Left Pittsburgh. 

Aug. 13 12:23 a. m.Ar. Uniontown. 

Aug. 13 11:07 p. m. Left Uniontown. 

Aug. 13 11:15 p. m. Ar. Cumberland. 

Aug. 14 11:00 a. m.Left Cumberland. 

Aug. 14 6:45 p. m.Ar. Hancock, Md. 

Aug. 15 7:45 a. m.*Left Hancock. 

Aug. 15 5:50 p. m.Ar. Washington. 

Aug. 19 8:43 a. m.Left Washington. 

Aug. 19 12:06 noon. Ar. Baltimore, Md. 

Aug. 20 9:52 a. m.Left Baltimore. 

Aug. 20 6:12 p. m.Ar. Oxford, Pa. 

Aug. 21 9:37 a. m.Left Oxford. 

Aug. 21 5:37 p. m. Ar. Philadelphia. 

Aug. 25 8:35 a. m. Left Philadelphia. 

Aug. 25 6:35 p. m.Ar. New York. 

Aug. 31 9:40 a. m.Left New York. 

Sept. 1 9:40 p. m.Ar. Hartford. 

Sept. 2 12:59 p. m.Left Hartford. 

Sept. 3 10:05 a. m.Ar. Boston. 

Sept. 9 8:51 a. m.Left Boston. 

Sept. 9 6:45 p. m.Ar. Greenfield. 

Sept. 10 10:04 a. m.Left Greenfield. 

Sept. 10 6:28 p. m.Ar. Pittsfield. 


Sept. 11 10:24 a. m.Left Pittsfield. 

Sept. 11 6:27 p. m.Ar. Albany, N. Y. 

Sept. 12 9:22 a. m.Left Albany. 

Sept. 12 5:53 p. m.Ar. Utica. 

Sept. 14 10:21 a. m.Left Utica. 

Sept. 14 2:18 p. m. Ar. Syracuse. 

Sept. 15 10:06 a. m.Left Syracuse. 

Sept. 15 5:12 p. m.Ar. Rochester. 

Sept. 16 10:34 a. m. Left Rochester. 

Sept. 16 5:04 p. m.Ar. Buffalo. 

Sept. 21 9:47 a. m.Left Buffalo. 

Sept. 21 6:45 p. m.Ar. Erie. 

Sept. 22 10:53 a. m.Left Erie. 

Sept. 22 6:02 p. m.Ar. Cleveland. 

A complete detailed record is being 
kept of the gasoline, oil and water con¬ 
sumed, as well as any incidental ex¬ 
pense, so that an absolute cost per ton 
mile can be arrived at. 

Up to latest report, which we are able 
to publish in this number, the following 
is the record: 

Total quantity of gasoline consumed— 
215% gals. 

Gargoyle Mobiloil “A”—4 7% qts. 
Total cost of gasoline to date—$24.75. 
Total cost of Gargoyle Mobiloil “A”— 
$3.89. 

Total mileage—2,203.5. 

Total water evaporated—20 gals., 3 
qts., 1 pt. 
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President Duntley on the European 
Situation. 

Mr. W. O. Duntley, President of the 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company, has 
recently returned from Europe where he 
spent two months in England and on 
the Continent in the interests of the for¬ 
eign business of the company. He ar¬ 
rived in England just a few days prior 
to the outbreak of hostilities between 
Austria and Servia, followed later by the 
break between Germany and the Allies, 
and he witnessed a great deal of the ex¬ 
citement during the early stages of the 
war and the preparations that were made 
for it. 

He reports that while business was 
very much demoralized in the first few 
days of the war, the requirements of the 
Navy and the War offices grew so 
brisk and heavy that as far as the 
products of the Tool Company were 
concerned, business has resumed its 
normal condition. Fortunately all of 
the foreign offices of the company were 
well stocked with goods when the war 
broke out, which has enabled them to 
take care of the sudden and increased 
demands. The shipments to the English 
company are greater now than ever be¬ 
fore and the demand for pneumatic 
tools and practically all of the labor 
saving devices made by the company 
are greater now and will continue to 
increase in practically all of the coun¬ 
tries now involved in the struggle. Com¬ 
pressed air and electrical labor-saving 


machinery is of first importance in 
government shipyards, railroads and 
other large industrial concerns which 
are busy at present in the manufacture 
and repair of warships, firearms and 
other munitions of war so that the Euro¬ 
pean business is now on the whole 
greater than it has been for years. 

The unprecedented destruction that is 
now going on impressed Mr. Duntley 
with the great volume of business that 
is in store for American manufac¬ 
turers of machine tools and all kinds of 
machinery as soon as the war is over. 


How to Get Good Air Tool Repair Men. 

Good men in any line are generally 
hard to find, but it is especially true of 
air tool repair men. In the interests of 
those who are looking for services of 
this character, as well as of those look¬ 
ing for employment, we have established 
an employment department in the hope 
that we can bring the employer and em¬ 
ploye together. Every shop where pneu¬ 
matic tools are used extensively should 
have an experienced air tbol man. If 
you need one let us know. 

These Men Want Jobs. 

First class machinist, age 35, steady 
and sober, especially good on air tools. 
Can set valves and could take charge of 
all machinery. Address Ad-1, care Ideal 
Power. 

Pneumatic Tool repair man with six¬ 
teen years* experience wants steady job 
where good work will be appreciated. 
Address Ad-2, care Ideal Power. 

Air Tool man with railroad experience 
desires to make a change. Could take 
entire charge of pneumatic tool depart¬ 
ment. Address Ad-3, care Ideal Power. 


Liberal Reward. 

A li 1 eral reward will be paid for the 
apprehension of the evil spirit which 
gum-shoed its way into the editorial 
sanctum while our last number was in 
preparation, and with malice afore¬ 
thought shuffled the names of the con¬ 
tractors appearing on pages 48 and 49. 
As a consequence we desire to apologize 
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for the inaccuracy, although, any..Queued, 
the contractors named could feel justly 
proud regardless of the structure with 
which his name were linked. 

The new addition to the Tuller Hotel 
and the Kresge Building were errone¬ 
ously reported as the work of the Geo. 
A. Fuller Co., instead of Jas. L. Stuart. 
The Statler Hotel, reported as the work 
of Jas. L. Stuart, should be credited to 
Geo. A. Fuller Company. 

The work of the evil spirit did not stop 
with this, and it deserves another rap on 
the knuckles for giving the address of 
Miro y Nunez as Havana instead of San 
Juan, Porto Rico. Our agents, Sanchez 
Morales, at San Juan, drew our attention 
to this mistake which we hasten to rec¬ 
tify. 


Statement in Regard to Electric Drill Test 

A certain manufacturer of electric 
drills has been publishing, for a number 
of years and is still publishing, a report 
of a test made at the New York Navy 
Yards on Jan. 6th and 7th, 1908. The 
circulars purporting to give the data of 
this test mention no dates whatever and 
the public is apt to be led to infer that they 
represent a recent test. Practically all of 
the electric drill manufacturers in the 
United States were entered in this test. 
The pending order for 70 electric drills 
was divided into five classes so that it 
could be separated if the drills of any 
one manufacturer showed up better in 
any particular class. As a result of the 
test, the entire order for 70 drills was 
placed for Duntley Electric Drills. 

All of these drills with one ex¬ 
ception, viz., those of the manufac¬ 
turer who is circulating the information 
regarding the test above referred to, 
were wound for 110 volts. The manufac¬ 
turer in question submitted tools wound 
for 220 volts, consequently the ampere 
readings of the latter tools should have 
been one-half that of the 110 volt tools 
for the same power input. The Chicago 
Pneumatic Tool Company has a very 
elaborate and correct report on the 
power required and work done in these 
test;, and this is obtainable by those in¬ 


terested, if they will apply to the Chi¬ 
cago Pneumatic Tool Company, Elec¬ 
trical Department. 

Great strides have been made in the 
manufacture of electric drills and the 
Duntley Electric Drills as manufactured 
today are far superior to what they were 
in 1908, so that we feel confident that 
they would win out much more easily in 
their present advanced state of develop¬ 
ment. 


Boiler Makers’ Directory. 

A complete directory of the Boiler, 
Tank and Stack manufacturers of the 
United States and Canada may be ob¬ 
tained by addressing Ideal Power and 
accompanying the request with $3.00. 
The list is up to date and is authorized 
by the American Boiler Manufacturers’ 
Association of the United States and 
Canada. 


State Fire Marshal Indorses the Ruby 
Building. 

Judge John J. Johnson, agent for 
Ruby building at Brownsville, Ky., sub¬ 
mits the following letter as evidence 
that Ruby construction means fireproof^ 
construction. As the letter comes from 
the State Fire Marshal it surely comes 
from one qualified to express himself on 
the subject. 

“In answer to your letter, I will say 
that I have made a thorough examina¬ 
tion of The Ruby All Steel, Portable, 
Fireproof Buildings, and I shall take 
pleasure in recommending same to any¬ 
one. 

“For a small, or medium sized building, 
such as a garage, warehouse, storage 
house, etc., they are all you claim for 
them and cannot be excelled for any 
purpose, for which the present STATE 
LAW requires a fireproof building. 

“Hoping that I may have the pleasure 
of seeing you, and going more thor¬ 
oughly into your lines of business, I beg 
to remain, 

“Yours truly, 

“C. C. BOSWORTH, 
“State Fire Marshal.” 
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AGENTS WANTED 

to represent us in exclusive territory 
for the sale of 

RUBY PORTABLE STEEL BUILDINGS 

Fireproof and easily erected. 

The field for these buildings is partially indicated 
by the following uses to which they may be applied: 


Garages. 

Voting booths. 

Hand-car houses. 

Tool houses. 

Bunk houses for con¬ 
struction. gangs. 

Houses for watchmen at 
crossings. 

Boat houses. 

Passenger waiting-rooms. 
Shelter houses. 

Com cribs. 

Implement sheds. 

Pump houses. 

Storage buildings. 
Motorcycle houses 

Booths for moving 


Detention houses for 
contagious diseases. 
Outdoor sleeping 
houses. 

Hunting lodges. 

Trap gun club houses. 
Fishing shacks. 
Summer cottages. 
Temporary offices. 
Blacksmith shops. 
Warehouses. 

Dairies. 

Ice cream stands. 

Fruit stands. 

Lunch counters. 

picture machines. 


Wonderful opportunity for live wires with or with¬ 
out capital, in large and small cities. 

Write for information, terms, etc. 

Card enclosed for your convenience. 

CHICAGO PNEUMATIC TOOL CO. 

1014 Fisher Bldg., Chicago 50 Church Street, New York 



Branches Everywhere. 
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A Ruby Garage, used by Mr. J. A. Sullivan, Northampton, Mass., for his 
Little Giant Truck. 


Some Details Regarding Ruby Buildings 

Rub^. Steel Portable Fire Proof 
Buildings are built in three standard 
heights of wall, eight, nine and ten feet, 
and in the following widths: 

. 7 ft. 4 in. 

9 ft. 8 in. 

12 ft. 

14 ft. 4 in. 

16 ft. 8 in. 

19 ft. 

21 ft. 4 in. 

23 ft. 8 in. 

26 ft. 

As they are sectional they may be 
furnished in any length in multiples of 
28 inches. 

If interested fill out the enclosed card 
and get a quotation on the size or sizes 
you have in mind. The price will in¬ 
clude windows, doors and ventilators 
and the instructions that come with the 
buildi-ng will enable you to erect it 
quickly, and without any difficulty. 


Traveler—I have time for a drink? 
Conductor—Yes, sir. 

Traveler—Can you give me a guaran¬ 
tee that the train won’t start? 

Conductor—Yes. I’ll take one with 
you! 


Spot Welding, and What it Means to 
Ruby Buildings. 

In the olden days when two pieces of 
metal were to be attached, the common 
method was to bore a hole through both, 
insert a bolt or rivet, and bind them 
together. Experience taught that this 
method was unsatisfactory, the expan¬ 
sion and contraction of metal naturally 
gave vent to some play. 

This would gradually chafe the metal 
against the bolt or rivet. In time the 
weaker would give—water or moisture 
would settle on the edges—corrosion 
would set in. The consequences—some¬ 
thing would be eaten away, the joint 
would become flabby, weakened and fin¬ 
ally loosened. 

In welding the pieces, they are placed 
between two electric contacts. The cur¬ 
rent melts the metal, which runs to¬ 
gether, making a solid joint. No bolts, 
no rivets, no screws, nothing to rot, 
break, corrode or give way. Ruby all- 
steel sectional and portable buildings are 
the only ones on the market that are 
made in this manner. 


But many a man is unable to hold an 
opportunity after grasping it. 
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Welding the broken hub of 13-ton fly wheel. 


Pneumatic Chipping Hammers Make 
Electric Welding a Success. 

The electric welding of cast iron has 
opened up a very large field of appli¬ 
cation for the size IX chipping ham¬ 
mers made by the Chicago Pneumatic 
Tool Company, because in all this work 
a great deal of chipping must be done 
and the success of the work depends 
largely upon the preparation of the job 
before welding. 

In the welding of cast iron probably 
no one has had such great success as 
The Electric Welding Company, which 
makes a specialty of this kind of work. 
A notable example of this work and one 
in which IX chipping hammers were 
used is shown in the above illustration. 
In this particular instance a 100-ton ice 
machine of the Sulzberger & Sons plant 
was broken entirely across the bed-plate 
through all four bearings and the fly¬ 
wheel, which weighs thirteen tons, was 
cracked entirely through the hub. 

All these cracks were chipped wide 


open clear to the bottom and filled with 
cast iron by The Electric Welding Com¬ 
pany’s process. Inasmuch as the break¬ 
ing was caused by structural weakness, it 
was necessary to make this repair to pro¬ 
duce a stronger base than the original 
construction. 

The results show that the job was a 
success in this direction as the machine 
has been in operation and is now in per¬ 
fect condition. 


What’s A Man? 

A little girl wrote the following com¬ 
position on men: 

“Men are what women marry. They 
drink and smoke and swear, but don’t 
go to church. Perhaps if they wore 
bonnets they would. They are more 
logical than women, and also more zoo¬ 
logical. Both men and women sprung 
from monkeys, but the women sprung 
further than the men.” 


Many a large man is a small citizen. 
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Little Giant Drill Operating Shaking Screens. 


Novel Use of Little Giant Drill. 

Another striking example of the uni¬ 
versal adaptability of the “Little Giant” 
drill is shown in the accompanying pho¬ 
tograph. This is a size “C,” and is used 
at the Ashton-Whyte yard of the Utah 
Consolidated Stone Company, to operate 
a series of shaking screens which classi¬ 
fy granite cuttings into three sizes of 
poultry grit. 

It was necessary at this plant to de¬ 
vise some means of disposing of the 
rapid accumulations of spalls and cut¬ 
tings, and the latter have, by this means, 
been turned into a valuable product 
which meets with a ready sale. 

The pneumatic equipment of the Utah 
Consolidated Stone Company was fur¬ 
nished by the F. C. Richmond Machin¬ 
ery Company, of Salt Lake City, who 
supplied them with a very large number 
of Chicago surfacers, carving tools, plug 
drills, etc. 

Master Mechanic Morrison is entitled 
to the credit of this unique application 
of the “Little Giant” drill. 


Fitting the Case. 

With a face that vainly endeavored to 
appear mournful, and eyes that vainly 
strove to produce a respectable flow of 
tears, Patrick Murphy O’Dolan strolled 
into a dry goods store. 

“I want ye to tell me,” he murmured, 
“phwat the custom is for th’ wearin’ iv 
mournin’?” 

“Well,” mused the assistant, “of course, 
it varies. If it’s a less near relative, a 
band of black on the sleeve or hat; or, if 
it’s a friend, just a black tie.” 

For some moments Patrick Murphy 
O’Dolan considered. 

“Well,” he whispered at length, “give 
me a shoe lace. It’s me wife’s mither!” 


Trained Horse Wanted. 

Anne had been buggy-riding with her 
beau, William, and the horse had run 
away. When asked by her mother how 
it happened she replied: 

“Well, you see, William thought he 
had his feet on the lines.” 
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“If a Goat Can Climb the Hill, the Little 
Giant Truck Can.” 

This remark was made to the East 
Mountain Ice Company of Scranton, Pa., 
before they purchased their Little Giant 
truck, by Mr. Peter Beyrent, agent for 
the Little Giant truck at Scranton. The 
hill in question is very steep and it was 
the opinion of many who were familiar 
with conditions that the truck was not 
made that would do the work and stand 
up under it. But Mr. Beyrent has had 
considerable experience with the Little 
Giant and was willing to back his repu¬ 
tation on it. The distance from the 
town to the top of the mountain is ap¬ 
proximately two miles and a half, and 
the road is one of the worst in the state 
of Pennsylvania. The road is so badly 
washed that it is impossible to coast 
down the grade, but it is necessary for 
the car to'come down under power al¬ 
most all the way. A record of the work 
done by this truck for six weeks showed 
that it had moved 272 tons of ice. It 


has been going over the road twice daily 
and meeting fully the expectations of 
its owner. 


Had to Be Careful. 

The young man who eats all 'round 
the circuit ran against this quick lunch 
incident the other day: 

A fastidious person made his way 
charily into the place. A tumbler of 
murky water was thumped before him 
by the young woman on the other side 
of the counter. 

“What's yours?” 

“Coffee and rolls, my girl.” 

One of those iron-heavy, quarter-inch- 
thick mugs of coffee was pushed over the 
counter. The fastidious person seemed 
dazed. He looked under the mug and 
over it. 

“But where is the saucer?” he queried. 

“We don't give no saucers here. If 
we did some low brow'd come pilin' in 
an' drink out of his saucer, an' we'd lose 
a lot of our swellest trade.” 
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Doubles His Business with a “Little 
Giant.” 

“I am sending you a picture of the 
‘Little Giant’ truck I am using, as 1 
thought it would interest you,” writes 
Geo. H. Soley, Davisville, Pa. “Before 
I bought this truck I used to leave home, 
eighteen miles from Philadelphia, at 4 
o’clock in the morning and seldom got 
back before 9 or 10 o’clock at night dur¬ 
ing the busy season; with the truck I 
leave at 7 and am always home long be¬ 
fore dark. 

“During the asparagus season just 
closed, instead of cutting the night be¬ 
fore I cut in the morning, left home at 
7:30 and was serving my customers on 
Broad street, Philadelphia, by 8:45, some¬ 
thing nobody else in the city is doing. * I 
am doing this with all my garden truck, 
and it has resulted in doubling my busi¬ 
ness, in fact I have more trade than I 
can take care of. 

“I have never had the slightest trouble 
with the car itself, and it is me for the 
‘Little Giant’ every time.” 


Electrical Daffodils. 

If series fields, will pole pitch? 

If magnet chokes coil, will lightning 
arrester? 

If potential is high; will a step-down 
transformer? 

If the switch is open, will the spark 
jump? 

If the current lags, will the battery 
booster? 

If the solenoid isn’t a sucker, will the 
current breaker? 

If the commutator sparks, will the fuse 
blow? 

If the cable reels, will copper con¬ 
ductor? 

If ohms offer resistance, will a street 
car controller? 


Pro Bono Publico. 

“Good morning. I came to tune your 
piano.” 

“Piano? But I didn’t send for you.” 
“No ma’am; but the neighbors said I 
ought to call.” 
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Mulcahy Flue Welding Machine. 


Superheater Flue Welding Machine. 

The illustration shows a machine for 
welding 4^-inch and 5^-inch super¬ 
heater flues, which was designed by 
James W. Mulcahy, foreman blacksmith 
shop of the Chesapeake & Ohio shops at 
Covington, Ky., and which was built at 
the shops. The machine produces a weld 
that is the most perfect in every respect. 
The welding arm or hammer is actuated 
by a belt-driven shaft. By pressing on 
the foot lever the motion is transmitted 
through a system of levers until the up¬ 
right arm which holds the striking ham¬ 
mer is drawn back, thus allowing the 
hammer to get into action. 

The machine was built out of old scrap 
car axles at a total cost of $122, and its 
capacity is 20 superheater flues per hour, 
or 180 flues in nine hours. It is operated 
by three men, whose rates are 24.5 cents, 
22.4 cents and 15 cents per hour. The 
cost per flue for welding is a fraction 
over 3 cents. 


A horse can’t or won’t talk. He has 
horse sense! 


An ounce of prevention is better than 
a pound of repentance. 


An Analogy. 

“A man resembles a cigar.” 

I heard a jester say; 

“For he, like a cigar, is bound 
To meet his match some day.” 

Just so, and then the man flares up 
And like the “weed” gets red, 

Which as a rule precedes the fact 
Each soon doth lose his head. 

A man, like a cigar, gets “short,” 

And sometimes of the town 
Becomes the butt—he also may 
Be by a friend “thrown down.” 

Some weeds, and some men, too, are 
rank, 

Some scarcely .have a flaw, 

Some are like actors, though well puffed 
They can’t be made to draw. 

Wives see another likeness still 
(Though this their husbands flout) 

A man, like a cigar, is spoiled 
If he is let go out. 

And lastly, this analogy 
Their finish does not mar; 

Both come to ashes in the end, 

The man and the cigar. 

—Boston Transcript. 
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Don’t Pump Your Life Away 

on a Hand Car or a Velocipede When You Can Ride in an Automobile. 


The No. 2 Rockford Car is a light, speedy, serviceable runabout for the rails. 


No. 2 Rockford Car 


Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 

Chicago: 1014 Fisher Building New York: 50 Church St. 

Branches Everywhere . 


Send for 
Catalogue 
No. 43 


SIMPLE in 
construction 


EASY to 

operate 


EASY to 

pay for 


A Dollar—What Is It? 

“A dollar—what is it? ‘A piece of 
paper/ says one. No, more than that. 
'Circulating medium/ says one. No, more 
than that. ‘Something that you bor¬ 
rowed from your friend/ says another. 
No, more than that. ‘That dollar is a 
part of my life. I worked hard yester¬ 
day and earned a dollar. I might have 
spent it in a minute's time and been no 
richer for the investment, but I did not 
spend it. It was the only tangible thing 
I had out of the whole day's existence. 
The joy, the opportunity, and the privi¬ 
leges of the day had gone into the silence 
of the eternity that has passed. That 
dollar is my yesterday. I may spend it, 
and start tomorrow bankrupt. I may 
keep it and tomorrow need not work at 
all, because my yesterday's dollar wi 1 ! 
pay for the services of one who may do 
the work better than myself, or, I may 
work again tomorrow and the next day, 
and the next, and save my yesterdays un¬ 
til I have long years of yesterdays, 
strong and capable of toil, who shall 


labor for me and keep me in comfort 
when my body is too weak to toil. A 
dollar is part of a man’s life, and as he 
guards his health to take care of the 
future, so should he guard his dollars to 
secure the full service of the past/'—Geo. 
Wood Anderson, in the National Mag¬ 
azine. 


English As It Is Taught. 

A school teacher read the following 
story to her first language class and 
requested each pupil to write the story 
from memory for the next day’s recita¬ 
tion: 

“See the cow. Is she not a pretty 
cow? Can the cow run? Can she run 
as fast as the horse? No, the cow can¬ 
not run as fast as the horse.” 

One little fellow produced the essay 
as follows: 

“Git on *o de cow. Ain’t she a beaut? 
Can de cow git a gait on her? Can she 
hump it wid de horse? Nit! De cow 
ain't in it wid de horse.” 
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Reading 

Multiple Gear 

Chain Block 

It lifts quickly. 

It works easily. 

It enables your men 
to do more work. 

It will save you ex¬ 
pensive repairs. 

Order one from any 
Chicago Pneumatic 
Tool salesman or di¬ 
rect from us. 

Try it 30 days. Then return it at our expense if not satisfactory. 

Could we make a fairer offer? 

READING CHAIN BLOCK COMPANY 

READING, PA. 


Yet He Answered All Right. 

A young German was being tried in 
court, and the questioning by the lawyers 
on the opposite side began : 

“Now, Muller, what do you do?” 

“Ven?” asked the German. 

“When you work, of course,” said the 
lawyer. 

“Vy, I vork-” 

“I know,” said the lawyer, “but what at?” 

“At a bench.” 

“Oh, Lord!” groaned the lawyer, “where 
do you work at a bench?” 

“In a vactory.” 

“What kind of a factory?” 

“Brick.” 

“You make bricks?” 

“No; de vactory is made uf bricks.” 

“Now, Muller, listen,” said the lawyer; 
“what do you make in that factory?” 

“Eight tollars a veek.” 

“No, no! What does the factory make?" 

“I dunno; a lot uv money, I tink." 

“Now listen! What kind of goods does 
the factory produce?” 

“Oh,” said the German, “good goods.” 


“I know, but what kind of good goods?” 

“The best.” 

“The best of what?” 

“The best there is.” 

“Of what?” 

“Of dose goods.” 

“Your Honor,” said the lawyer, “I give 
up.” , 

The Morning’s Surprise. 

Simeon Easy, after living sixty years 
on a farm, finds his quarters on ship¬ 
board somewhat cramped. He obviates 
the lack of space, however, by stowing 
his trousers and shoes into a round 
cupboard in the side of the vessel on 
going to bed. 

Seven a. m. Startling disclosures! 

“Steward, last night I put my clothes 
in that cubby-hole, an’ they ain’t there 
now.” 

“That ain’t a clothes press; that’s a 
port-hole, sir.” 


Dumb waiters are all right in their 
way, but they won’t answer, 
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Hope helps some if a man is a hustler. 


And many a good physician goes from 
bad to worse. 


Cold cash melts away faster than .most 
of us can freeze to it. 


Some men tell their wives a lot of 
things that never happen. 


A silly woman imagines that every 
man is a bore if he has good sense. 


There are occasional moments in the 
life of a married man when he’s glad 
of it. 


When you hear a man making cynical 
remarks about the fair sex one of the 
species has used him for a doormat. 


All the pleasure evaporates when a 
woman has to suffer in silence. 


It’s a case of all work and no play 
with many a near dramatist. 


Marriage teaches a man that it’s a 
waste of time to argue with a woman. 


Wild oats sown when the sun shines 
are usually harvested under a cloud. 


From his neighbor’s point of view it is 
impossible for any man to be perfect. 


One kind of a cereal story is the rice 
thrown after the departing bride and 
what she married. 


Married men are easily convinced that 
they get all the punishment coming to 
them right here on earth. 


During courtship she expects him to 
be all heart, but after marriage she is 
satisfied if he is all pocketbook. 


The Way to Success. 

“The secret of success,” the stamp said, 
“is sticking to it.” 

“To succeed,” said the knife, “be bright 
and sharp.” 

“Keep up to date,” said the calendar. 

“Aspire to greater things,” said the 
nutmeg. 

“Don’t knock—it’s old-fashioned,” said 
the electric bell. 

“Do a driving business,” said the ham¬ 
mer. And the barrel added: “Never 
lose your head.” 

“Make light of everything,” the fire ob¬ 
served cynically. 

“But always keep cool,” said the ice. 


Meddlesome Philanthropy. 

A little girl was weeping bitterly in 
the street, greatly to the concern of*sym- 
pathetic passersby. At last a benevolent 
old gentleman approached the little maid 
and, patting her on the shoulder, en¬ 
quired what was the matter. 

“I’ve lost a penny, sir,” was the reply, 
given between sobs. The old gentleman 
promptly thrust a hand into his pocket 
and brought out a penny which he hand¬ 
ed to the child. 

“Oh, ’oo wicked ol’ man; ’go had it all 
the time!” 
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‘Chicago Catling” Drills 


CHICAGO PNEUMATIC 
TOO I. COM P ANY 


The “Chicago Stoper’ 


Feather Drill 


The “Chicago Sinker” 


When writing to advertiser* please mention Ideal Power. 
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HOW MURPHY PUT IT OVER 

A Play: In Four Acts 

By C. I. HENRIKSON 


CHICAGO 
1010 Fisher Bldg. 
Chicago 


Presented by 

PNEUMATIC TOOL 
Branches Everywhere 
Copyrighted 


COMPANY 
50 Church St. 
New York 


Cast of Characters. 

Blake , the Boss—Superintendent of the 
Grand Central Boiler and Manufacturing 
Co. Somewhat old-fashioned and set in 
his ways, but a good fellow. 

Murphy —An Ambitious Riveter. A 
pioneer in the use of air guns. Somewhat 
hot headed, but knows his business. A man 
with the courage of his convictions. 

Finnegan —Also a Riveter. Not so cour¬ 
ageous as Murphy. Very much under the 
thumb of Blake. 

Dawson —A Representative of the Chi¬ 
cago Pneumatic Tool Company. Has un¬ 
bounded x confidence in his house and his 
line. 

Riveters, helpers and heater boys. 

Time. 

Yesterday. 

Place. 

The riveting yard of a large boiler and 
manufacturing company in the middle west 
not far from Chicago. 

ACT I. 

Scene —Riveting yard of large boiler and 
manufacturing company. Several large, 
new boilers under construction at left. Sev¬ 


eral riveters, including Murphy and Finne¬ 
gan, with their helpers busy with air guns. 
Ruby Steel Portable Storehouse at right. 
All workmen busy as bees as curtain rises. 
Five or six riveting hammers or “air guns” 
with incessant tattoo, making enough racket 
to wake the dead. Suddenly Murphy’s 
hammer stops. He shakes it up and down 
and sidewise and then with a curse throws 
it to the ground and stamps around, con¬ 
tinuing to swear a blue streak. The rest of 
the riveters stop working and grin. Murphy 
disconnects the hammer and walks to Cen¬ 
ter as Blake the Boss steps out of the Ruby 
House, locking the door'after him. 

Blake —What’s the matter, Murphy? 

Murphy —Oh, the blamed thing has 
balked again. The fourth time today and 
me on piece work with six kids and the old 
woman on me coat-tails. I tell vcu, Mr. 
Blake, if you’ll excuse me for telling you 
again, them Exwyzee guns are no good. 
They're no good, I say. 

Blake —Go easy, man, go easy. Remember 
your failing. I don’t believe you hold that 
hammer right. Some dirt may have got 
into the valve. 
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And Now Comes 

The 

No. 11 Boyer Riveting Hammer 




FOR DRIVING UP TO 1% INCH RIVETS 


This is in terms of steam tight work such as on retorts and 
digesters where the seams are subject to high pressures 
and on marine boiler work where uniformly high class 
workmanship is absolutely necessary. 

This hammer is also well adapted for expanding super¬ 
heater flues,—and there are no doubt many special purposes 
to which a pneumatic hammer of this capacity can be used. 

Owing to the extremely heavy 
blow of the No. 11 Boyer Ham¬ 
mer and the unusually severe pun¬ 
ishment it inflicts on the rivet set, 
the Parker set is used. As will be 
seen from the cut, the Parker set has a wide tapering 
shoulder which enables it to better absorb and withstand 
the effects of the heavy blows of this hammer. 

WRITE FOR QUOTATIONS ON THIS NEW 
POWERFUL TOOL. 


CHICAGO PNEUMATIC TOOL CO. 




Rivet Set (Parker Style) 
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Murphy —Yes, if it isn’t one thing it’s an¬ 
other with these Exwyzees. They may run 
all right for a month or two, but after that 
it’s good night. You’ve got to treat them 
like babies and then they won’t do anything 
for you. t I want to tell you that the Boyer 
guns I used in Chicago never stopped like 
these do. And when they did we could get 
them fixed. Get them fixed. That’s what 
I said. And I want to tell you I ain’t the 
only one kicking on these guns. 

Blake —Take it back to the shop and get 
a new hammer for it. 

(At this juncture another gun stops 
working. The riveter shakes it without 
avail. Then disconnects it and walks off 
at right with gun on his shoulder.) 

Murphy. —Did you see that? He’ll get it 
fixed and let it work a few minutes and 
then it will stop again. 

Blake. —You don’t appreciate the con¬ 
struction, Murphy,- 

Murphy. —Construction be damned. Who 
cares for construction. You want boilers 
and I want guns that will drive rivets in 
’em. That’s what we want. 

Blake. —Say, Finnegan, come here. You 
like those guns, don’t you? 

Finnegan. —Yes. 

Blake .—How long have you used these 
Exwyzee guns? 

Finnegan. —About six months. 

Blake. —They’re good guns, aren’t they? 
Finnegan. —Y es. 

Blake. —Did you ever use the Boyer? 
Finnegan. —N o. 

Murphy .—Yes, and it’s no secret that 
Finnegan’s wife has to rub his back with 
arnica every night. So his wife told mine 
confidentially. It takes a strong man like 
me to stand the fearful vibration of them 
Exwyzees. 

Blake .— Just keep your shirt on, Murphy, 
don’t get excited. You know what happens 
to a rivet snap when you don’t cool it off 
once in a while. 

Murphy .— I always get hot under the col¬ 
lar over these Exwyzee guns. A man like 
Finnegan that doesn’t know any better isn’t 
a judge. The Boyer hammer puts the rivets 
down faster, stays on the job and don’t jar 
you all to pieces. But I suppose we’ll have 
to use what we get. I’ll have to bring this 


one back to the shop and get another for it. 

Exit Murphy at right with gun on his 
shoulder. 

Enter Dawson at left with sample case. 

Dawson. —Hello, Blake. Glad to see you. 
How is business? 

Blake. —So, so. 

Dawson .—When are you going to put in 
some real riveting guns ? 

Blake. —Just as soon as I can’t get any 
more Exwyzees. I’ve been telling you that 
for a year. We’re satisfied and we don’t 
want to monkey around—trying all sorts, of 
things—when we’ve got just what we want. 
I’ll admit the Boyer Hammer is a good 
hammer, but I think the Exwyzee is just a 
little better. 

Dawson. —Yes, and for over a year like 
a good fellow I’ve given you a chance to 
be shown. Let me demonstrate this Boyer 
now. I won’t leave it with you unless you 
want me to. 

Blake. —Well, go to it. Here, Finnegan, 
come here and run this Boyer gun so I can 
get rid of this guy. 

(Enter Murphy with new Exwyzee on 
shoulder. He sizes up the situation, then 
cautiously lays hammer down.) 

Murphy. —Mr. Blake, I’ll give one day’s 
pay to run that hammer to show you what 
I can do with it. 

Dawson. —Back to the woods. Let Fin¬ 
negan do it. 

(Finnegan with the Boyer and another 
riveter with the Exwyzee are put to work, 
one against the other on two boilers. Daw¬ 
son and Blake look on with watches in 
their hands. The Boyer hammer wins out.) 

Murphy. —Hurrah for the Boyer! 

Blake .—Shut up. 

All the riveters form a group around Fin¬ 
negan and examine the Boyer carefully. 

Blake. —I suppose that’s a special per¬ 
former that you carry around just to make 
trouble. 

Dawson. —Not on your life. I sold my 
sample yesterday. One of my customers 
took it away from me. Said he couldn’t 
wait a day on the factory. I telegraphed 
for this one and it came in to the hotel 
from the factory this morning. 

Blake— Well, nothing doing today. 
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ACT II. 

(Three days later.) 

Scene same as act I. Same riveters busy 
with Exwyzee guns. Same noise and 
racket. Same guns stopping occasionally. 
Same swearing. Suddenly Murphy stops 
his work and begins laughing. 

Murphy. —Ha! Ha! Ha! Boys, I’ve got 
an idea. 

Chorus of Riveters. —We don’t believe it. 
You’ll have to show us. You must have 
gotten it out of Ideal Power. 

' Murphy. —Be that as it may, when I show 
you, you’ll all turn round and cat out of my 
hand. I've got the greatest scheme that 
ever came over the pike. I’m going to 
get a Boyer hammer of my own. I’m going 
to buy one. 

Chorus of Riveters. — Where are you 
going to get the money? 

Murphy. —I’m going to make the. boss a 
proposition to take it out of my pay. 

Finnegan (cautiously).—Put me next to 
the scheme, Murphy. I can’t tell the boss, 
but these Exwyzees are getting my goat. 

Murphy. —They got mine long ago. But 
I’m going to have a Boyer if it takes a leg. 

(Enter Blake. At which all riveters get 
busy and go ahead with their work.) 

Murphy. —Mr. Blake, I want to talk with 
you a minute. 

(Both walk to center.) 

I want to make you a proposition. If I 
buy a Boyer gun can I run it here? 

Blake. —Sure, Mike. 

Murphy. —Well, look here. That ain’t 
all. If you get the hammer in here on trial 
and eventually pay for it, how long time 
will the firm have to pay for it? 

* Blake. —Ten days’ trial and thirty days 
more to pay the bill. 

Murphy. —Well, suppose I start now to 
pay you $2.50 a week for the hammer by 
letting you take it out of my pay. Will 
you finance me to that extent? That is my 
proposition. 

Blake. —Well, I don’t— 

Murphy. —I’ll let you take $5.00 a week 
out of my pay. 

Blake. —I—well—you see- 

(At this juncture an Exwyzee hammer 
stops working.) 


Murphy. —My Boyer won’t do that—when 
I get it. 

Blake .—I don’t like to mix the hammers. 

Murphy. —Mix nothing. Boyers cant 
mix. They’re alone in a class by them¬ 
selves. 

Blake. —Come into the office after a bit. 
I want to talk with you. 

ACT III. 

(Two days later.) 

Scene same as before. Murphy and Fin¬ 
negan examining a Boyer hammer which 
Murphy proudly wields. 

Murphy. —Well, I got it. 

Finnegan. — Congratulations, Murphy 
You’ll be president some day. And that 
isn’t all. I want to tell you what we boys 
have done on the Q-T. We’ve collected a 
little purse for you and the first four pay¬ 
ments on your Boyer won’t cost you a cent. 
Here (handing him a ten spot). 

Chorus of Riveters. — Speech! Speech! 

Murphy .—Boys, I’m not a speechniaker. 
All I know is that the Boyer is the best 
riveting gun made and no one can bluff me 
out of it. I’m for the Boyer every time. 
If I didn’t think that this little show of 
your confidence in me would mean more 
money for you in time, I couldn’t take it. 
As it is, I’ll borrow it from you. And you 
all now watch my smoke. I thank you. 
boys. 

ACT IV. 


(Six months later.) 

Same scene. Same riveters but all using 
Boyer Hammers. Everybody happy. 

(Enter Blake from right.) 

Blake .—Murphy, come over here.' I’ve 
got a surprise for you. 

Murphy. —You can’t surprise me Ever 
since you let me get that Boyer, I can’t be j 
surprised any more. 

Blake. — Quit your kidding, old man. 
Here is a surprise for you. You have paid 
for the Boyer out of’ your own wages but, 
the firm won’t stand for it and here is your 
money back. 

Murphy. —Some mistake, I’m sure. That 
hammer didn’t cost me anything. 

Blake. —Yes, it did. We took $2.50 a 
week out of your pay. 

Murphy. —Yes, but I earned $3 a week 
more with the Boyer. 
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Boyer Hammer driving rivets in chassis of Studebaker car at the Detroit factory of the 
Studebaker Company. Boyer Yoke Riveter with special yoke is shown 
suspended from special tackle overhead. 


Blake. —Well, anyway here’s your money 
back. 

Murphy .—Come on, boys. This is your 
money. You backed me up in this and 
helped me out. 

Blake .—You fellows in this deal too? 

Finnegan .—Every one of us. 

(Enter Dawson.) 

Dawson. —Hello, Blake. How is business ? 

Blake. —Fine. 

Dawson .—How are the Boyer guns work¬ 
ing? 

Blake. —Fine. 

Dawson .—How are you? 

Blake. —Fine. 

Dawson .—And how are all the bo\s? 

Chorus. —Fine. 

Dawson .—I want to thank you, Blake, 
for that last order of six. 

Blake .—I was glad to give it to you 
We’re turning out more work now than 


ever before and I’m getting the credit for 
it. I owe it to you and the Boyer and to 
these boys here. 

Chorus. —We’re all satisfied. We should 
worry. (Murphy places a Boyer hammer 
on ground at Center. Dawson, Blake, Mur¬ 
phy, Finnegan and the others join hands 
and circle round it, as curtain falls.) 

Moral: Stick to the Boyer. 


Remembered. 

Archdeacon Fisher was not without a 
little vanity in respect to his sermons, 
and once received a quiet hint from 
Constable on the subject. Having 
preached an old sermon once, which he 
was not aware that Constable had heard 
before, he asked him how he liked it. 

“Very much, indeed, Fisher,” replied 
Constable. “I always did like that ser¬ 
mon.” 
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The SS. Mina Brea. 


Raising Sunken Vessels With Com¬ 
pressed Air. 

The idea of raising a sunken vessel by 
displacing the water from the interior 
with compressed air has been demon¬ 
strated successfully many times, the 
great danger being the possibility of the 
vessel coming to the surface and turn¬ 
ing over as has happened, where intelli¬ 
gent engineering skill was not employed 
in the raising operation. Messrs. Or¬ 
chard Bros, of Antofagasta, Chile, re¬ 
cently undertook a job of this kind and 
write as follows concerning a 'Chicago 
Pneumatic” Class G-SS 9x9x11 com¬ 
pressor used in the work: 

“This we only purchased some time 
ago, and we had an opportunity to 
make use of it lately, as we undertook 
a contract for salvage of the petroleum 
steamer ‘Mina Brea/ which vessel 
struck a rock some thirty miles from 
Antofagasta, and had her bottom p^tes 
completely damaged. The steamer was 
considered a total loss, when the idea oc¬ 
curred to us to apply compressed air at 


sixteen compartments. In forty-eight 
working hours the steamer was abso¬ 
lutely saved. The cargo of petroleum, 
some 5,000 tons, was practically all 
saved. We enclose some photographs 
showing your compressor working on 
deck on board the steamer, which has 
now been taken south to the Chilean 
dockyard for final repairs. We shall 
later on send a new order for another 
steam-driven compressor to replace the 
one which was sold to and taken by the 
‘Mina Brea’.” 

An Expert. 

“You say this man is no chicken steal¬ 
er?” inquired the judge. 

“Yassuh,” replied Mr. Erastus Pink- 
ley. “Dat’s what I said.” 

“What do you know about the facts 
in this case?” 

“I isn’t ’sposed to know nuffin ’bout 
de facks in de case. I is an expert wit¬ 
ness foh de defense.” 

Easy money is easy to get rid of. 
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Showing: position of Mina Brea when Orchard Bros, took the f^htract^lor salvage. Tug 
boats on either side pumping water out of her tfy keep her afloat. 
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“Chicago Pneumatic” Type N-SO Fuel Oil Driven Compressor Mounted on Skids for Semi-Portabie Use. 
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A62C? PR 7i/NL SI & 35 Vf A KINGMAN COUNT - 


FRISCO ARIZONA NOVEMBER 12 191^ 

CHICAGO PNEUMATIC TOOL CO 


NEWYORK 

N-S 0 F'JEL OIL COMPRESSOR HAS BEEN WORKING' 

STEADILY TWO MONTHS TWENTY FOUR HOURS PER DAY AND HAS 
GIVEN ENTIRE SATISFACTION STOPPING ONLY TO FILL GREASE CUP ON 
ECCENTRIC AND CLEAN OUT GAS CYLINDER ONCE EVERY FOUR WEEKS 
USING STANDARD OIL CALIFORNIA SPECIAL GAS Oil FORTY TO FORTY 


THREE DEGREES BAUME AND IS BROWN 
ASPHALTUM BASE CONSUMPTION THIRTY 
A B CALHOUN 

What an N-SO Compressor Is Doing. 

On Oct. 2d, prior to the receipt of 
the above-mentioned telegram, Mr. Al¬ 
lan B. Calhoun, superintendent of Ara¬ 
bian Consolidated Mines, wrote to Don 
A. Carpenter & Co., El Paso, Texas, 
Southwestern agents for the Chicago 
Pneumatic Tool Company, as follows: 

“In answer to your letter of Septem¬ 
ber 11th, I have the pleasure in stating 
that we are getting very satisfactory re¬ 
sults from our new N-SO ‘Chicago 
Pneumatic' low degree fuel oil driven 
compressor. 

“It has been in operation one month 
and I find it comes up to all representa¬ 
tions in regard to both fuel economy 
and general results. 

“I consider this compressed air unit 
most suitably adapted for a prospect or 
a mine in the early development stages.” 

For further information regarding the 
N-SO type of “Chicago Pneumatic” 
compressors readers are invited to con¬ 
sult Bulletin 34-K, consisting of twen¬ 
ty-four pages of interesting cuts and de¬ 
tails. A special feature of this bulletin 


N COLOR DUE TO THE 
GALLONS PER NINE HOUR DAY. 

is a compilation of figures giving in de¬ 
tail the comparative cost of operating 
air compressors by fuel oil, clectricit) 
and steam. You can get it by addressing 
our nearest branch office. It won't hurt 
to say you saw it in Ideal Power. 


Where Soap Was Needed. 

While the agent was selling farm ma¬ 
chinery at the house, the friend at the 
gate held his horse, and a conversation 
took place with the small boy of the 
family. 

With grave incredulity he was say¬ 
ing: “Are you sure you are only nine 
years old? I think there must be some 
mistake.” 

The boy was positive, but to make 
sure, “Ma.” he called, “ain’t I just nine 
years old?” 

“Yes, son.” 

After a time he ventured: “Say mis¬ 
ter, what made you think I was more 
than nine years old?” 

“Why,” said the stranger, ‘I couldn’t 
understand how you could get so dirty 
in nine years.” 
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“GIANT** FUEL OIL ENGINE 


Will Run An Crude Oil, Fuel Oil, Engine Distillate, Residuum, 
™ IVlin till Kerosene, Alcohol, Naphtha, Solar Oil, Gasoline. 

Hoc Nn Valves, Carburetor, Magneto, or other Electric 

JUitl HO Firing Devices. 

Ua ~ Valveless Two Cycle Power Cylinder, Governed Fuel 

Injection, Hot Plate Ignition, Self-Oiling Lubrica¬ 
tion, Crosshead Construction, Perfect Scavenging, 
Rugged Enclosed Frame, Balanced Cranks. 

Eight Sizes—12 to 100 Horse Power 

Prices and information on request and ask for Bulletin 34-IV. 

Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company 


1014 Fisher Bldg. 
Chicago 


Agencies and Branches 
Everywhere. 


SO Church Street 
New York 


"Giant” Fuel Oil Engine^ 

For Pumping, Electric lighting and all Power Purposes 

10 H. P. for 3 Cents Per Hour 
Cheaper than Electricity 
Better than Steam 
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Duntley Electric Hammer Drill 




Universal Type 


Patented February 18, 1913 . Others pending. 

This tool is equipped with a universal 
motor, (patents covering which as ap¬ 
plied to portable tools are controlled 
by this company), and will operate 
interchangeably on direct or alter¬ 
nating current. I c is designed for 
drilling in stone or concrete where a 
hammer blow is necessary to do 
effective work. The blow de¬ 
livered on the drill steel is pro¬ 
duced by pneumatic impact and 
is very effective. The tool is 
well balanced and all parts read- 
accessible. A thumb switch conveniently located in the handle 
the control of the electric current is manipulated just as in 
the well known pneumatic hammers. All bearings throughout 
are of the latest ball type, provision being made for the easy 
lubrication of all revolving and reciprocating parts. In drilling 
down holes in stone or concrete the powdered cuttings collect 
rapidly and not only absorb and waste much of the force of the 
blow, but tend'to choke up the hole making it difficult to re¬ 
move the bit. A special feature of the Duntley Electric Hammer 
Drill is the live air device for cleaning the hole of cuttings 
while drilling. This makes it possible to deliver the full force 
of the blow on the solid stone or concrete, and as there is no 
choking up there is no difficulty in removing the bit. Hollow 
steels for this purpose are furnished in diameters of from J inch 
to 1 inch, and from 5 inches to 10 inches long. (Longer on 
special order). For holes smaller than J inch solid star 
point steels can be furnished. 

General Data, Size No. 0 


Wound for 110 or 220 volts (Universal Type to operate on either 
D. C. or single phase A. C.) 


Maximum capacity, in stone or concrete.1 inch 

Weight.21 Jibs, net 

Overall length.17i inches 


Equipment: 

10 ft. electrical conductor with Edison plug. 

2 drill steels (specify diameter and length when ordering.) 


CODE WORDS: 

110 Volts 220 Volts 

Monavirly Monaviror 

Write for Prices 



CHICAGO PNEUMATIC TOOL CO. 

1014 Fisher Building 50 Church Street 

CHICAGO Branches Everywhere NEW YORK 
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Now Is the Time to Have Your Pneu¬ 
matic Equipment Put in Good 
Working Order. 

Twelve years ago a Class “F” “Little 
Giant” drill was shipped from our fac¬ 
tory and was recently returned to us for 
repairs for ^he first time. 

The following' report of a test of its 
performance is interesting, for it shows 
how wasteful these machines become 
when not kept in proper repair, although 
they may be apparently in operative con¬ 
dition. This particular machine had 
been used right up to the time of its 
return for repairs and to all appearances 
was in good shape. 

In the test on a % inch hole, ^ inch 
deep per minute was drilled, requiring 7 
feet of compressed air. Compare this 
with the performance of a new machine, 
which drilled 2^4 inches per minute on 
A l /2 feet of compressed air. 

The old machine required, therefore, 
four times as much air to operate it and 
it required three times the time to do it 
in as compared with a new machine. If 
it cost $2 per day in wages to operate a 
new drill, $6 would be spent for the 
same purpose in operating the old one, 
evidently a waste of $4. 

If time were an object it would take 
until the day after tomorrow to finish 
what might have been finished today. 

Estimating the cost of compressed air 
for operating a new machine at 54 cents 
per 10 hours, when a steam-driven com¬ 
pressor is used, we have a cost of air 
of $2.16 for the old machine, or a waste 


of $1.62. This, plus the $4 waste of 
wages, makes a total waste of $5.62 per 
day. 

This old machine was one of 50 in use 
in a large industrial plant, and estimat¬ 
ing that each machine operates 25 per 
cem of the time, the net waste would be 
$70 per day, which would purchase a 
new machine every twenty-four hours. 

The saving on air per year per ma¬ 
chine, figuring 25 per cent of time in 
use, would amount to about $125. With 
only slight attention, such as careful 
oiling and seeing that parts are kept 
tight, an average of one-half hour per 
day would amount to about $40 per year. 

With the estimated saving per year 
of $125 and the cost of proper rare per 
year, estimated at $40, there would still 
be a net saving of $85. or more than 
enough to purchase a new machine at 
the end of the year. It would therefore 
be more economical tp throw the ma¬ 
chine into the scrap heap and buy a new 
one than to continue using the old worn 
one under the conditions above stated. 

These figures are conservative and 
may represent a condition that exists in 
your plant, shop or factory now. 

For your guidance in returning tools 
for repairs, please note the following 
general shipping directions, which are 
safe to follow: 

Send Boyer hammers, drills, riveters 
and sand rammers, also Keller ham¬ 
mers, riveters, drills, plug drills, sand 
rammers and Hummer drills to the Chi¬ 
cago Pneumatic Tool Company, De¬ 
troit, Mich. 

Electric drills requiring minor repairs 
only should be sent to the nearest of 
our stations at Chicago, Detroit, New 
York, Boston, or the Chicago Pneu¬ 
matic Tool Company, Erie, Pa. 

If the repairs are extensive, ^end the 
tools to us at Detroit, Mich., or to the 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company, 
Erie, Pa. 

“Little Giant” drills to the Chicago 
Pneumatic Tool Company, 1241 E. 49th 
street, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Compression riveters and hoists to the 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company, 
Franklin, Pa. 
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Scene in testing department of Cleveland Plant, Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. Showing 
a Little Giant Drill breaking some previous records for drilling m the presence of the 
salesmen's convention. It is in this department that all Little Giant Drills are put through 
a course of sprouts before they get the official O K from the inspector. 


Annual Sales and Factory Convention. 

The annual Chicago convention of the 
sales and factory forces of the Chicago 
Pneumatic Tool Company gave place 
this year to a trip through the com¬ 
pany’s plants at Detroit, Cleveland, Erie 
and Franklin, Pa., participated in by the 
branch managers and factory superin¬ 
tendents. President W. O. Duntley 
called the convention to order at De¬ 
troit plant on Thursday, January 18. 
Tuesday and Wednesday were spent at 
Clevefand, Thursday at Erie and Friday 
and Saturday at Franklin. The party ar¬ 
rived in Erie on Wednesday evening and 
were taken in charge by Mr. James 
Burke of the Burke Electric Company, 
who entertained them at a sumptuous 
dinner at the Lawrence Hotel. On Fri¬ 
day evening the visitors were guests at 
a banquet given in their honor by the 
Franklin Board of Trade. Elaborate ex¬ 


hibits of the company’s products were 
on display at the various plants and 
methods ‘of manufacture and assembly, 
and the inspection and elaborate tests 
that are given the tools were thoroughly 
demonstrated to the visitors. 


She Knew. 

“My dear,” called a wife to her hus¬ 
band who was in the next room, “what . 
are you opening that can with?” 

“Why,” he said, “with a can opener. 
What did you suppose?” 

“Well,” replied his wife, “I thought 
from your remarks you were about to 
open it with prayer.” 


Mary had a little calf, 

It made her feel quite hurt, 

And that is why she never wore, 
The latest style of skirt. 
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ICxhibit of Little Giant Drills at the Cleveland Plant of the Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 
One drill of each size and type placarded with brief specifications was on 
display for the edification of the salesmen. 


How to Get Good Air Tool Repair Men. 

Good men in any line are generally 
hard to find, but it is especially true of 
air tool repair men. In the interests of 
those who are looking for services of 
this character, as well as of those look¬ 
ing for employment, we have established 
an employment department in the hope 
that we can bring the employer and em¬ 
ploye together. Every shop where pneu¬ 
matic tools are used extensively should 
have an experienced air tool man. If 
you need one let us know. 

These Men Want Jobs. 

First-class machinist, age 35, steady 
and sober, especially good on air tools. 
Can set valves and could take charge of 
all machinery. Address Ad-1, care Ideal 
Power. 

Pneumatic Tool repair man with six¬ 
teen years’ experience wants steady job 
where good work will be appreciated. 
Address Ad-2, care Ideal Power. 

Air Tool man with railroad experience 
desires to make.a change. Could take 
entire charge of pneumatic tool depart¬ 
ment. Address Ad-3, care Ideal Power. 


A foreman boiler maker with long and 
creditable experience, with thorough 
knowledge of pneumatic tools and with 
best of references, wants position with 
some railroad. Address Ad-4, care Ideal 
Power. 

A superintendent of steel construction, 
with twenty-two years’ experience, wants 
to connect up with some reliable con¬ 
cern. Can furnish best of references. 
Address Ad-5, care Ideal Power. 


Poor Smith. 

Smith (meeting an acquaintance of the 
previous evening): “Ha, my boy, got 
home all right, then?” 

Jones (gloomily): “Yes, but my wife 
wouldn’t speak to me.” 

Smith (enviously): “Lucky fellow; 
mine did.” 


Beast of Burden. 

Daughter—Shall I take an umbrella to 
post this letter, mother? 

Mother—No, stay in the house; it 
isn’t a fit night for a dog to be out; let 
your father post the letter. 
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Exhibit of Duntley Electric Drills and Grinders at the Burke Electric Plant, Erie, Pa., 
prepared for the benefit of visiting salesmen of The Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. One drill 
and grinder of each size and type was on display surrounded by all of its component parts, 
giving the salesmen an insight into the electric tool construction which they could get In 
no other way. 


Capacity of the Horse. 

Some interesting data relative to the 
working capacity of the horse is given 
in a comparison between the horse and 
the gas traction engine made in a paper 
read by Mr. L. W. Ellis at a recent an¬ 
nual meeting of the Gas and Gasoline 
Engine Association, and reprinted in the 
Engineering News. Mr. Ellis says: 

Endurance is the horse’s weakest point. 
Ten hours a day is often assumed as his 
working period. Authorities claim that 
eight hours is better, or that six under 
a heavier load will accomplish the same 
volume of work with less tear and wear 
on the horse. The average farm horse 
cannot be depended upon for more than 
13 to 15 miles of pull a day, nor more 
than four to six hours of work per day, 
as an average of even the busiest 
months. 

Properly handled, working about six 
hours a day, well and carefully fed, a 


horse may have a working life of ten 
years of 1,000 hours each. The average 
farm horse will do well to develop 500 
horsepower hours per year or 5,000* in 
ten years. 

About 20 per cent of the horse’s 
weight may be taken as the maximum 
sustained draft, and six to eight miles 
per hour his maximum sustained speed 
for anything more than an hour or so 
per day. The draft horse ordinarily 
gives the largest volume of work per 
day at about one-half his maximum load 
and one-third his maximum speed. 

One reason for the great flexibility of 
the horse is the fact that he works most 
economically at about one pound of draft 
for ten pounds of weight, or from 50 to 
20 per cent of the rate he can exert in 
a pinch. 

Anyway, we admire a cheerful idiot 
more than we do the other kind. 
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Carrying Girder Out Into Place. 


The Kelly-Atkinson Construction Co., 
1304 Security Building, Chicago, have 
just completed the deck plate girder 
bridge over the Grand River for the 
Michigan Railway Engineering Co. for 
the use of the Kalamazoo Intcrurban. 
The bridge is 854 feet long, 12 feet wide 
and consists of deck plate girders of 
85 and 100 foot spans each, with one 
span 197 foot long for the draw. The 
girders support a steel floor, 12 foot wide, 
on which the ties are placed. Work was 
begun Nov. 20th and the job completed 
on Dec. 19th. About 20,000 rivets were 
driven, Chicago Pneumatic Tools being 
used exclusively. Parker Snaps were 
used and only one was broken on the 
entire job. The derrick car used to carry 
out these girders was constructed from 
material from several different rigs. The 
mast is 46 feet high from top of rail and 
the boom is 75 feet long. An ordinary 
flat car was used with an extension built 


on the back for counterweight. The esti¬ 
mated capacity of the derrick car used is 
40 tons. 

Photograph No. 1 shows a girder be¬ 
ing carried into place and No. 2 shows 
the girder ready to be lowered. 

The work was done under the supervi¬ 
sion of Geo. E. Burtscher. 


Located at Last. 

A traveling salesman returned in a 
very despondent mood after being on 
the road a month.. His boss, noticing 
his dejection, said: 

“Levi, vy do you look so bad?” 

Levi replied, “I vish I could die and 
go to hell.” 

Boss—“Vy you make such an awful 
vish, Levi.” 

Levi—“Because every vere I go every 
merchant say, ‘Business has gone to 
hell/” 
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Girder Ready to Be Lowered. 


As a Slight Token. 

A widower belonging to a country vil¬ 
lage lately led to the altar a fourth 
bride. After the honeymoon the happy 
couple settled down in his homeland, 
as the surrounding country was new to 
the lady, she was anxious to visit all the 
places of interest in the locality. 

Among the spots visited was the vil¬ 
lage churchyard, and there the husband 
and wife paused before a very elaborate 
tombstone, the property of the bride¬ 
groom. The bride, being a little short¬ 
sighted, asked him to read the inscrip¬ 
tion. In solemn tones he read: 

‘Sacred to the memory of Sarah-, 

beloved wife of John-; also Jane 

--, beloved wife of John ——; also 

Mary-, beloved wife of John-.” 

He stopped abruptly. 

“What are the words beneath ?” in¬ 
nocently asked the lady, and her horror 
can be imagined when he read: 

“Be ye also ready.” 


Energy or Radium. 

If one could utilize the energy of a 
ton of radium through a space of thirty 
years it would be sufficient to drive a 
ship of 15,000 tons, with engines of 15,000 
horsepower, at a rate of fifteen knots 
throughout the whole thirty years. To 
do this 1,500,000 tons of coal are actually 
required, says the Chicago Tribune. 

These are not fanciful figures, for the 
energy is there, though, as a matter of 
fact, it is unlikely that man will ever pro¬ 
duce much more than half an ounce of 
radium a year. 

Still, the fact is important for this 
reason—that science is convinced that 
the radium in radium bromide is not the 
only element which possesses this mar¬ 
velous store of energy, but that the cal¬ 
cium in gypsum and the sodium in com¬ 
mon salt contain also this energy con¬ 
tent. 

One little taste of defeat is difficult to 
swallow. 
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Little Giant Truck Delivering Standard Oil in Polo, Ill. 



Place Order for Ninth Little Giant. 

The American Union Fish Company 
of Los Angeles, Cal., have recently 
placed order for their ninth Little Giant 
Truck. It was in 1911 that these people 
were persuaded to give up a part of their 
horse and wagon outfit, and invest in 
a Model “D” Little Giant. No concern 
using auto trucks has taken greater ad¬ 
vantage of the advertising possibilities 
of motor driven vehicles than the Amer¬ 
ican Union Fish Co. A panel top body, 
beautifully finished with a fine specimen 
of the finny tribe painted on each side, 
over which appeared the slogan, “If It 
Swims We Have It,” not only delivered 
the. goods to the sea food eaters of Los 
Angeles, ’and then performed the final 
act of the sale, but it actually created 
business by attracting attention, arous¬ 
ing interest and creating desire, three 
prime objects of advertising. 

Their vice president, Mr. Coalures, in 
commenting on the service performed by 


their fleet of Little Giants, says “In 1911 
we were using nothing but horse-driven 
vehicles for delivering fish; during this 
year we purchased a Model “B” 1500 lb. 
capacity truck, and found that we could 
cover double the territory at the expense 
of one team and wagon. This truck 
proved to be an excellent advertisement 
for our business and in 1912 we pur¬ 
chased two Model “C” trucks to take 
care of the increased trade, and there¬ 
after, as fast as we could dispose of the 
horses we have replaced them all with 
trucks. 

My experience has taught me that not 
only are trucks economical, but they in¬ 
crease the business by being able to give 
prompt delivery and attention to the cus¬ 
tomers. I am positive that the “Little 
Giant” trucks have always been the best 
trucks in its class, and proof of my belief 
is evidenced by the fact that I hereby 
place my order for the ninth “Little 
Giant” truck. I will be glad to recom¬ 
mend your car to any prospective buyer.” 
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Little Giant, five years old, still doing business for J. H. Eitapence, Rutland, Vt. 


Five Years Old and Still on the Job. 

This is a photograph of a Little Giant 
motor truck owned by J. S. Eitapence, 
Rutland, Vt., loaded with a complete 
plumbing job weighing 1,800 lbs., ready 
to start up into a little mountain town 
about twenty miles from Rutland and 
over a rough and hilly road, the road in 
several places being 20 per cent grades. 

This car was purchased by Mr. Eita¬ 
pence on June 3d, 1910, and he has op¬ 
erated it continually, summer and win¬ 
ter, ever since. The only time it is laid 
up is about a .week early each spring 
when it is cleaned up and painted. Last 
spring was the first time the engine of 
the truck was ever taken apart. The 
only parts of the engine that showed 
any signs of wear were the piston rings. 
These were worn so little that they were 
replaced in the engine and will give sat¬ 
isfactory service for another year. This 
is a very remarkable record for a motor 
truck engine. 


Mr. Eitapence is able to. maintain his 
Little Giant for two-thirds of what it 
formerly cost him to maintain a one- 
horse team and it requires considerably 
less work to take care of. This truck 
goes everywhere within a radius of fifty 
miles of Rutland and has never yet had 
a tow rope on it. 

Mr. Eitapence recommends the Little 
Giant to anyone contemplating the pur¬ 
chase of a motor truck. He states that 
it has increased his business fully 20 per 
cent and is much more efficient in every 
way than team delivery. 


“What’s daughter doing?” 

“Making shrimp salad.” 

“I didn’t know we had any shrimp in 
the house.” 

“We haven’t, but one is going to call 
on her this evening.” 


No great success was ever attained by 
kicking. 1 
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Standard open flare board body 44x114" with special pipe racks and buggy top. 


A Little Giant Truck in the roofing and sheet metal business, Baltimore, Md., sold by the 
i-iittle Giant Sales Co., diaries and Twentieth streets, E. H. Habersham, General Manager. 


The Effect of Motor Trucks on the 
“Help” 

By. C. I. H. 

Most diseases are contagious, but so 
are the good things of life. Like begets 
like. The world likes to follow a leader. 
The inspiring music of fife and drum 
breaking into a quickstep will waken a 
whole army of weary soldiers and spur 
them on into “double quick.” When the 
pace-maker gets busy he holds the world 
by the nose. After holding the reins on 
the average delivery horse, the driver 
tunes his nerves, muscles and his mental 
attitude toward things in general to the 
speed of the “charger” before him.. The 
horse is in no rush, why should the 
driver be. Why should the process of 
loading and unloading his wagon be 
hastened to a speed out of keeping with 
the slow, comfortable jog of his horse. 
Place that man in charge of a motor 
truck. Place in his hands a book such as 
the “Little Giant Chauffeur,” issued by 
the Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company. 
Let him study the book and study his 
machine. You will be surprised at the 
transformation that will come over your 
driver. If he has any gumption at all 
will speed up. To spin along behind 
ty-horse power is different from 


jogging along behind one-horse power. 
He not only learns to act faster and do 
things faster, but he will actually learn 
to think faster. It may have become a 
custom with you to say on his departure 
over his route, “Now, Jim, hurry up. 
You know you have to make another trip 
before six.” Henceforth your parting 
word will be, “Jim, don’t go too fast. 
Hold her down. Don’t exceed the speed 
limit.” And Jim, having been awakened 
from his lethargy—changing his pace¬ 
maker from horse to motor -truck, will 
ginger up into a live factor in your busi¬ 
ness. And that is not all. When Jim 
ceases to be chambermaid to old Dobbin, 
and is relieved of his duties as chief 
hairdresser and chiropodist in your 
stable, he will awaken still more. Asso¬ 
ciation with a motor truck will develop 
him and he will become an asset instead 
of a liability. 


His Money’s Worth. 

Scotch Father: “And you must ha’ 
seen a lot of sights in London, eh?” 

Scotch Son: “Not so muckle. They 
charged me six shillings a day for my 
room at the hotel, and you dinna sup¬ 
pose I was going to pay that without 
staying in the room and getting my mon¬ 
ey’s worth?” 
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Standard four post canvas top. 

Another Little Giant Truck doing business in Baltimore, also sold by the Little Giant Sales 

Co. of that city. 


Why the Service Garage Manager Uses 
Swear Words. 

Another case, B recently employed a 
new driver for about $6 per week. The 
second day we had to tow him in. He 
had no water in the radiator and no oil. 
The cylinder had been evidently red hot. 
The piston, piston pin and connecting 
rod had turned white from heat and the 
piston pin was frozen to the connecting 
rod and when the motor got cold the 
working parts could not be moved— 
they were frozen from the heat and, of 
course, the bearings burnt out. They 
blame it on the truck and told things 
to the service garage manager. The B 
Co. phoned the other day that their car 
was no good and would not pull up hills. 
We, of course, went out to see what was 
the trouble and found nothing more 
than that the low speed needed adjust¬ 
ing. Showed their driver the low speed 
adjustment screw on the transmission 
and asked if he knew what that was. 
He said he did not. Here is a man that 
had been driving a truck about a year, 
but did not know about the adjustment 
screw, and many other drivers that are 
driving auto trucks have never taken the 


cover off their transmissions nor made 
a speed adjustment. 


Sh! Don’t Wake Him Up. 

I wish I was a rock a-sittin’ on a hill. 
A-doin’ nothin’ all day long 
But just a-sittin’ still. 

I wouldn’t eat, 

I wouldn’t sleep, 

I wouldn’t even wash, 

I’d just sit there a thousand years 
And rest myself, By-Gosh! 


On the Jump. 

One of Lord Charles Beresford’s ten¬ 
ants who conducted a small undertaker’s 
establishment in Waterford, was one 
day asked how the business was getting 
along. 

“Grand, me lord!” he exclaimed. “I 
now have the luckiest little hearse you 
ever saw. Glory be to goodness, it was 
never a day idle since I got it.” 

An Iowa woman who looked into the 
barn and saw her husband hanging to a 
crossbeam is reported to have exclaimed: 

“Land sakes! So that’s where my 
clothesline went to!” 
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Don’t Pump Your Life Away 

on a Hand Car or a Velocipede When You Can Ride in an Automobile. 

The No. 2 Rockford Car is a light, speedy, serviceable runabout for the rails. 


SIMPLE in 
construction 

EASY to 

operate 

EASY to 

pay for 


No. 2 Rockford Car 

Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 

Chicago: 1014 Fisher Building New York: 50 Church St. 

Branches Everywhere . 



At the convention of the Roadmas- 
ters and Maintenance of Way Asso¬ 
ciation, held in Chicago, Sept. 9-12 last 
the following report on section motor 
cars was rendered by a committee which 
had been appointed to investigate. 

1. The use of section motor cars is 
considered by your committee an im¬ 
portant development toward increase in 
efficiency. 

2. There have been diverging views 
existing among some railroad men con¬ 
cerning the advisability of installing 
motor cars on sections and, while their 
use may not be equally advantageous in 
all territories, it is evident to your com¬ 
mittee, after careful investigation and 
actual experience in the use of these 
power driven cars, that there is absolute¬ 
ly no doubt of the economy and advan¬ 
tages in their use. 

3. These cars, where used, have re¬ 
sulted in a substantial saving in track 
maintenance not only from the fact that 
a greater territory may be covered by 
the same number of men formerly em¬ 


ployed on the hand car sections, but 
because experience shows that greater 
efficiency and longer hours of work are 
secured; the men reach their work in a 
condition ready for duty; the service of 
work trains has been dispensed with, 
to a great extent, in the distribution of 
material and taking gangs to and from 
distant points, and men are collected 
quickly in emergency cases. 

The power on these cars could also 
be made use of for such purposes as 
operating rail saws, drilling machines, 
putting in screws, spikes, etc. 

After becoming familiar with the mo¬ 
tor car, the foremen are quick to recog¬ 
nize its merits and with the men give it 
their best sup'port. Men are more read¬ 
ily secured on sections where these cars 
are operated. 

Light repairs to these cars can be 
readily made by the foreman, and it very 
rarely becomes necessary to shop the 
cars for repairs to the motor or parts. 
Their use may be abused, however, and 
excessive rate of speed and disregard of 
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trains would sooner or later result in ac¬ 
cidents and heavy repair cost. This 
difficulty is to be avoided by issuing and 
enforcing stringent rules as to the use 
and care of the cars. 

4. Your committee urges the adoption 
of motor section cars and recommends 
their general use especially on portions 
of the road where the volume of traffic 
is not exceptionally heavy. 

Those interested in the proposition 
should get Catalogue No. 43, issued by 
the Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. It tells 
all about the Rockford Railway Motor 
Car. 


Wasted Words. 

“Hello, old man, Pm mighty glad to 
see you. Gee, you’re looking fine. How 
is your wife and how are the babies? 
It’s good for sore eyes to have a look 
at you. Say, you must have found the 
fountain of youth. You look younger 
every time I meet you. I heard a friend 
of mine say a mighty nice thing about 
you the other day. I intended to re¬ 
member it, but I’ve forgotten just now 
what it was. I’ll remember it in a min¬ 
ute. How do you keep yourself in such 
fine trim, anyhow? I wish I knew how 


“It’s no use. There’s not a thing in 
your line that I want to buy. I’m all 
stocked up." 


And They Went in and Had Something. 

A pneumatic tool salesman was one 
day accosted on the street by a man 
who knew his face but could not quite 
place him. 

“Now, where in hell have I seen you?” 
he asked perplexedly. 

“From where in hell do you come, 
sir?” 


He Learned Something. 

New Pneumatic Tool Salesman—Won¬ 
der why they are shipping so many drills 
to Europe? 

Old Pneumatic Tool Salesman—Why, 
to drill the soldiers, you old chump. 

But the best way to balance an ac¬ 
count is to square it. 


Alphabet of Proverbs. 

A grain of prudence is worth a pound 
of craft. 

Boosters are cousins to liars. 

Confession of a fault makes half amends. 

Denying a fault doubles it. 

Envy shooteth at others and woundetb 
herself. 

Foolish fears double danger. 

God reaches us good things by our own 
hands. 

He has hard work who has nothing to 
do. 

It costs more to avenge wrongs than 
to bear them. 

Judgment should be exercised in all 
things. 

Knaving is the worst trade. 

Learning makes a man a fit companion 
for himself. 

Modesty is a guard to virtue. 

Not to hear conscience is the way to si- 
lience it. 

One hour today is worth two tomorrow. 

Proud looks make foul work in fair faces. 

Quiet conscience gives quiet sleep. 

Richest is he who wants least. 

Some faults indulged are like little 
thieves. 

The boughs that bear most hang lowest. 

Upright walking is sure walking. 

Virtue and happiness are near akin. 

Worth creates more opportunities than 
can be filled. 

’Xperience is a wise counsel, but the 
price one often has to pay cuts deeply. 

You never lose by a good turn. 

Zeal without knowledge is like fire 
without life. 


His Daughter’s Voice. 

Patrick sat in the kitchen watching his 
wife peel potatoes. Mary Ann, their 
daughter, was in the front room playing 
the piano and singing at the top of her 
voice. 

“Patrick,” said his wife, “phwat does 
the singing tacher mane when he says, 
‘Mary Ann’s voice is mellow?’’ 

“Oh,” said Patrick, “that’s jest a nice 
name for rotten. These music fellers 
they do be so polite.” 
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However, there are many fair singers 
who are not blonds. 


The worst thing we can take for a 
cold is advice. 



Ready money is seldom ready when 
you want to borrow some. 

• The young widow begins to talk about 
her late husband rather early. 

Money 3 'ou bet on the mare doesn't 
always push her under the wire first. 

Nothing is gained by abusing those 
whose opinions differ from your own. 

A man may boast of his ancestors be¬ 
cause he has nothing to» look fqrward to. 

It is far easier to acquire a reputation 
for greatness than it is to make good. 

Many a woman who doesn’t know her 
own mind gives her husband pieces of it. 

Who ever saw a free show that didn’t 
have some kind of a string attached 
to it? 

If a man didn’t make an occasional 
mistake his friends would have no kicks 
coming. 

When a woman is able to make some 
other woman jealous she realizes that 
she has not lived in vain. 


A man has no real kick coming when 
his wife talks to herself. 

Many an expert swimmer has been 
drowned in the sea of matrimony. 

Some girls become squint eyed from 
perusing the magazine beauty hints. 

It’s impossible to suppress the man 
who thinks he can tell a funny story. 

When an old-fashioned farmer travels 
he carries most of his baggage in his 
pockets. 

It takes a man to offer an explanation 
to his wife that doesn’t explain any¬ 
thing. 

The road to success is open to all, but 
too many want to get there without the 
trouble of going. 

Every man who.thinks he does all the 
work he is capable of doing would prob¬ 
ably do more if offered a bonus. 

It doesn’t take a woman long to get 
wise to a man’s actions after marrying 
him—then she proceeds to call his bluff. 


Before congratulating yourself when 
you come out on top, bear in mind that 
the froth on a glass of beer does the 
same. 


Some men find it so difficult to save 
a little money when single that they 
don’t even think it worth while to try 
after marrying. 
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Up to the Minute Design 

By W. H. CALLAN 

Manager, Compressor and Engine Plant, Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 


“Improvement coming from inde¬ 
pendent thought, with reason, is what is 
needed in engine design. Following 
tradition is an impediment to progress. 
Just because George Corliss designed 
a part a certain way forty years ago it 
does not necessarily follow that it should 
be made just that way forever after.” 

The new line of Inclosed Self-Oiling 
Compressors and “Giant” Fuel Oil En¬ 
gines, which has recently been brought 
out by the Chicago Pneumantic Tool 
Company, has a great deal of individual¬ 
ity in its design. 

One of the prinicipal features is the 
crosshead used in these compressors 
and engines. As the photograph shows, 
it is of the box type; that is, without 
adjustable shoes, and is turned to per¬ 
fectly fit the bore of the crosshead 
guide. This construction is much bet¬ 
ter than one with loose shoes for the 
following reasons: 

(1) It is properly fitted before leaving 
the factory, therefore will never heat or 
pound. 

(2) It cannot be tampered with by a 
fussy engineer. 

(3) It is about twice the length of the 
ordinary adjustable shoe crosshead; 
hence it overtravels the guide nearly 
half its length at each end of the stroke, 
on account of which the wear on the 


crosshead and guide is always in a 
straight line; therefore as Professor 
Sweet says, “Things that do not wear 
out of true do not wear much.” 

(4) The bearing pressure per square 
inch is less than half that which it is on 
the ordinary short adjustable shoe cross¬ 
head, consequently mechanical losses 
and wear are much less. 

(5) It is better to have the shoe cast 
integral, because it can never become 
loose when running, and wedge in guide, 
causing damage; it is also more rigid 
and firm, and, on account of this, fur¬ 
nishes a complete and uniform bearing 
over its entire length, resulting in little 
or no wear. 

(6) It is better solid for the reason 
that the center of the crosshead always 
remains in the center of the guide, as 
it cannot be adjusted out of center like 
the ordinary loose shoe type. 

(7) The solid feature is of great ad¬ 
vantage on account of there being no 
joints, adjustable shoes, or parts fit to¬ 
gether to become distorted from being 
improperly fit, incorrectly adjusted, or 
sprung out of shape through incompe¬ 
tent handling. 

(8) The cost of upkeep will be noth¬ 
ing, as there is nothing to get out of 
order. 
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Two Views of the New Type of Crosshead. 


The life of this crosshead will be 
greater than that of any other part on 
the machine, as from actual service, it 
has been found that after five years’ run¬ 
ning the tool marks are still present on 
the wearing surface, and if properly 
lubricated and the bath of oil in which 
it runs is kept clean, the manufacturers 
stand ready to guarantee this type of 
crosshead for any length of time the 
purchaser wishes. 


New Bulletin on Class “O” Steam and 
Power Driver Compressors. 

Bulletin 34-M has just been issued by 
the Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. in 
which their Class “O” Compressors are 
fully described and illustrated. The Sim- 
plate valves, two and four-step capacity 
regulation, and other special and inter¬ 
esting features, are treated at length. 
The Bulletin will be sent on request. 


Two soldiers were speaking about the 
battle of Bull Run. One of them was a 
Yankee, and the other an Irishman. 

“Pat,” said the Yankee, “were you at 
the battle of Bull Run?” 

“I was,” said Pat. 

“Did you run, too?” 

“I did,” said Pat, ‘and the felly that 
didn’t run is there yet.” 


Simplate Valves for Air Compressors. 
(By W. P. Pressinger, Mgr. Compres¬ 
sor & Engine Dept. Chicago 
Pneumatic Tool Co. 

The Simplate valve is used in all of 
the latest types of compressors manu¬ 
factured by the Chicago Pneumatic Tool 
Company, designated as Class O, N, 
N-SO and N-SG machines. 

As the illustrations show, the valve is 
extreme in its simplicity, and is pro¬ 
vided with independent plates and 
springs, affording varied openings ac¬ 
cording to speed. At low speed but one 
plate moves, while at high speed all 
plates move; hence ideal operation un¬ 
der all speed conditions. 

A comparison of this valve with other 
forms of plate valves used in other 
makes of compressors will readily show 
how extremely complicated these other 
forms of valves arc in their construc¬ 
tion, inasmuch as they afford no inde¬ 
pendent opening of the different ports, 
nor flexible spring action; being, instead 
complicated and delicate pieces of 
mechanism that move as a whole at each 
stroke, regardless of tjie operating 
speed, and are consequently noisy at 
low speeds, producing vibrations so se¬ 
vere as in some cases to shake the 
building in which the compressor con¬ 
taining them is located. 
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Component Parts of a No. 6 Inlet Valve. (Simplate.) 


The Simplate Valve has plates of uni¬ 
form section, each plate being independ¬ 
ent of the other. The spring tension is 
such that but one ounce pressure per 
square inch is required to open the outer 
plate, and 2 y 2 ounces to open the inner 
one; hence at low speed the outer plate 
is the only one that will open, resulting 
in a varied area with absolutely silent 
service at all speeds. 

Other plate valves not only lack the 
independent action over each port, but 
being rigidly bound in the center, must, 
in order to operate, bend forward and 
back with each opening and closThg, and 
must surely in a short time give way 
and break. Not only is this plate de¬ 
sign difficult to apply and maintain, but 
it is grossly inefficient, noisy at low 
speed, and cannot be operated without 
an excessive vacuum in the cylinder. 
The unequal expansion and contraction, 
due to the un-uniform section of the 
plate, will inevitably permit leakage of 
air, and the constant bending back and 
forth will soon cause a permanent set, 
and the plate will no longer lay tightly 
on its outer seat. Furthermore, the 


spring tension is the same with both 
inlet and discharge valves. Should any 
mishap occur (such as the breakage of 
a piece from the outer ring), the whole 
expensive and complicated plate must 
be provided in replacement. 

With the Simplate Valve it is only 
necessary to replace the particular part 
that is broken; and in emergency, if no 
spare plates are at hand, a temporary 
repair may be effectually provided from 
a piece of sheet-iron, or other thin ma¬ 
terial, which will serve until the new 
parts are obtained. This is not possible 
with other forms of plate valves, as they 
can only be produced under skillful, ex¬ 
pert supervision. 

The plates in the Simplate valves are 
all interchangeable, which means that 
a plate can be transferred from a dis¬ 
charge valve to an inlet valve, or vice 
versa, as may be desired. 

The Chicago Pneumatic Tool Com¬ 
pany manufactures these valves, and 
they carry its guarantee against break¬ 
age. 

Next in importance to the design of 
the plate valve itself is the application 
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No. 6 Inlet Valve Assembled. 


of the valves to the air cylinders. The 
Simplate Valves are placed radially in 
the cylinder, the inlet valves on one 
side, and the discharge valves on the 
other, the passage to each set being sep¬ 
arated by water-jacketed walls. This 
arrangement reduces clearance space to 
a minimum, keeps the air inlet cool, as¬ 
sures high volumetric efficiency, and 
enables the quick location and easy rem¬ 
edy of any trouble that may arise. As 
an example, should an inlet valve be¬ 
come leaky, it may be located by feeling 
the covers over the inlet valves. If a 
valve leaks but slightly, the cover will 
be warm; and it is therefore a simple 
matter to discover and remedy the 
valve needing attention. 

With other forms of valves the situ¬ 
ation is quite different, as the valves 
are placed horizontally over the top of 
the cylinder and held in place by a tie- 
rod passing through their ceifters. 
With this complicated construction, 
should a leak develop it would be prac¬ 
tically impossible to determine which 
valve leaks. It could not be located by 
placing the hand over the inlet passage, 
as' this passage is surrounded by walls 
heated by the discharging air (obvi¬ 
ously inefficient). If it is guessed that 
the first one in the row is the leaky 
valve, in order to make sure the cover 
must be taken off and the discharge 
valve removed; after which it becomes 


necessary to take off the nut holding the 
inlet valve in position and slip the valve 
from the rod which holds them all in 
place. 

After proceeding this far, should it be 
discovered that this particular valve is 
in good working-order, further search 
must be made to locate the trouble, 
which may be with some of the other 
valves at the end of the cylinder first 
approach, or perhaps at the other end 
of the cylinder. It then becomes neces¬ 
sary to put back the inlet: valve that has 
been removed; but in doing so, should it 
fit tightly on the rod, or should the rod 
be jarred in any way when putting it 
back in place, the valves at the oppo¬ 
site end of the cylinder will be knocked, 
from their seats, necessitating the re¬ 
moval.. pf the cover on the opposite end; 
after which the valves must be lifted up 
and properly placed on their seats, and 
the search continued until the valve 
needing attention is finally found. 

Sample Simplate Valve plates will be 
furnished to all interested at the Chi¬ 
cago Pneumatic Tool Company, Chi¬ 
cago, New York, or at any of its offices. 


Those Obvious Signs. 

A countryman on a visit to a city 
happened to see a sign, “Cast Iron 
Sinks.” He looked at it a moment and 
then said: “Any fool knows that.” 
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fpSafety First in Housekeeping 


demands that germs and 
dust and dirt be kept 
out of your carpets, rugs 
and draperies by the use 
of a 

Duntley 

Electric 

Cleaner 

The most powerful and 
satisfactory portable 
vacuum cleaner made. 

Made in sizes suitable 
for use in offices, hotels, 
theaters, churches, large 
or small homes, cottages 
or apartments, and for 
commercial cleaning. 

If you believe in vacuum 
cleaning you will insist 
on a Duntley. 


AGENTS WANTED 
Some Good Territories Still Open 

Duntley Products Sales Company 

732 Michigan Ave., CHICAGO 


I am in the market for a Duntley Electric Cleaner. Please quote me prices and send descriptive 
1 iterature. 
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Little Giant Corner Drill Using 13/16" High Speed Reamer on Harlem River Bridge, 129th 
St. and 2nd Ave., New York City.—Terry & Tench Co., Contractors. 


The Earth Compeller. 

Some poet stopped long enough to 
notice how Chicago Rock Drills do 
their work and this is what he said 
about them in a recent number of Col¬ 
lier’s: 

There’s the man on the steam drill. 
His dentistry of the earth’s crust is to 
be observed whenever an excavation for 
building foundations is torn out of the 
solid rock. Without this preliminary 
labor neither dynamite nor derricks 
avail. His weighted tripod is set up. 
The long drill rod is fixed in place. The 
steam is coupled on. Then begins the 
ceaseless pfutt—pfutt—pfutt—in explo¬ 
sive snorting. A helper, with a tin can 
attached to a stick, pours drink after 
drink into the drill hole. Unconcerned 
the man perches on the drill. He bal¬ 
ances himself erect on the bucking tripod 
or sits gracefully on a projecting seat 
like the outrigger of a sailing canoe. 
The pulsation and din of his machine do 
not move him. The spurting plume of 
steam sometimes half conceals him; he 
sits reposeful but alert. Derricks carry 


their loads over his head. Huge bould¬ 
ers and barrows full of splintered rock 
swing by, lurching and oscillating just 
above him. He does not heed them, 
rarely even looks up. The thunder of a 
blast not far away hardly makes him 
turn his head. The thrill and panoply 
of the battlefield are not for him. He 
makes no gallery play for the benefit 
of the onlookers who all day long line 
the brink of the yawning excavation. 
His attention is given to the quivering 
machine beneath him. Without him 
and his brothers the Panama Canal 
could never have come. Here is a hero 
of peace—steadfast, unassuming, and 
masterful. 


Sandy’s Idea of a Treat. 

A man dropped into a cafe one after¬ 
noon and saw his friend Sandy standing 
at the bar indulging in “a lone one.” 

He walked up to the bar and greeted 
Sandy. 

“Will you have another one with me?” 

“No, thank you,” said Sandy, “but you 
can pay for this one if you will.” 
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The Pneumatic Concrete Mixer and Conveyor. 


HOW TO MIX AND PLACE CON¬ 
CRETE BY COMPRESSED AIR. 

You know that the cost of handling 
material through a pipe—as in hydraulic 
pipe line dredging for example—is but a 
small fraction of the cost of handling 
material in any other way. The cost of 
transporting and handling concrete be¬ 
tween the mixer and the forms by the 
old method is the biggest part of the 
cost of mixing and placing concrete. You 
can save this cost by using the Mac- 
Michael Pneumatic Mixer and Conveyor, 
a machine made by the Concrete Mixing 
and Placing Company, which takes an 
unmixed batch of concrete and, in one 
operation, mixes and delivers the con¬ 
crete through a pipe to place in the 
forms. 

An 8-in. pipe from the mixer to the 
forms takes the place of all the men 
used to haul, hoist and transport con¬ 


crete, and eliminates the necessity of 
such • plant as towers, runways, dinky 
engines, track, trestle, cars and other 
plant ordinarily required for this work. 

The concrete is mixed with the same 
air which is used to convey it through 
the pipe to the forms. Within ten sec¬ 
onds after water has been added to the 
cement, the concrete is in the forms at 
rest. It is all done in one operation.. 
The pipe is carried under tracks and 
around obstructions, so as to be out of 
the way of other work, and the concrete 
is placed and packed tightly in many 
difficult positions where the handling of 
concrete by hand would ordinarily be at 
a prohibitive cost. 

Work in which this machine has al¬ 
ready been used with great success is 
bridge construction, tunnel lining, re¬ 
taining wall construction, heavy founda¬ 
tions and piers. 
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Data and Information. 

The amount of air required for operat¬ 
ing the machine depends upon the length 
of the delivery pipe. The amount will 
vary with the number of turns in the 
pipe line, with the kind of material used 
for aggregate, and also with the vertical 
distance involved in the delivery. For 
general purposes, however, the amount 
of air will not exceed one cubic foot of 
free air, compressed to 80 lbs., for each 
lineal foot of delivery pipe, for each 
batch of concrete. 

The machines are made in % and l / 2 - 
yd. sizes and the amount of concrete 
which may be mixed and delivered to the 
forms in a given time depends upon the 
facilities for loading the mixer. Over¬ 
head bins for supplying the machine with 
materials by gravity will enable the 
mixer to be loaded twice each minute. 

The delivery pipe used for this work 
should be made of No. 10 gauge metal 
or heavier. A heavy steel pipe may be 
economical where large quantities of 
concrete are to be placed without many 
changes in the moving of the pipe line. 
An 8-in. well casing is also an excellent 
pipe for this purpose. 

Cost of Operation. 

The labor cost of mixing and placing 
concrete by compressed air as taken 


from actual records of both tunnel and 
open work, has varied from 15 cents to 
55 cents per cubic yard. The ordinary 
gang consists of 8 men, as compared 
with 22 to 30 men required for any other 
method of doing similar work. The ordi¬ 
nary capacity of the %-yd. machine is 
about 150 cu. yds. in ten hours and of 
the larger machine is about 250 cu. yds. 
in ten hours. 

An example of the actual cost of ordi¬ 
nary work is given below. This concrete 
was placed in three separate and distinct 
walls. One was 20 feet below the ele¬ 
vation of the mixer and about 100 ft. to 
the west. The other two walls were at 
an elevation of 30 ft. above the mixer 
and 80 ft. to the east. This work is out¬ 
side work; it is taken at random and it 
exhibits an average cost. The work was 
done at Niagara Falls, Ont., by the On¬ 
tario Power Company, on Sept. 10, 1913: 


On Material Floor. Rate Hour. 

One foreman .$0.35 

Two laborers, hopper. 22 l / 2 

Six laborers, chutes.. 22 J / 2 

Two laborers, cement..22}4 

Machine. 

One operator .•.25 

One watchman .25 

One dumper .25 
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The No. 2 Boyer Rivet Buster in order to do its work efficiently must be held up to the 
work at the proper angle. The device here shown is one used by the German-American Car 
Co. with great success at their East Chicago Plant. 


Handling Concrete. 


One foreman .45 

Four spreaders . 25 

Total per hour.$4.80 


Machine operated 11 hrs., 15 min. 
Changing pipe, 8 hrs., 45 min. 

Total time, 20 hrs. or two 10-hr. shifts. 
During time of pipe change the gang 
on the material floor (one foreman and 
eight laborers) were used on excavation, 
as follows: 

One foreman at 35c—8^ brs.$ 2.90 

Eight laborers at 22^c—8^4hrs.. 15.75 


Total .$18.65 

Total labor cost for 20 hrs. at $4.80.$96.00 
Total for excavation. 18.65 


Total chargeable to concrete work.$77.35 

Number of cu. yds. placed.257 yds. 

$77.35, 257 yds., cost per cu. yd.$0.30 

Because of the revolution of concret¬ 
ing methods brought about by the use of 
this machine, it is necessary to instruct 
and advise the user in its operation until 
he can satisfactorily operate it himself. 
The manufacturers therefore do not sell 


the machines, but lease them. They will 
be pleased, at all times, to give informa¬ 
tion as to plant,layouts to suit conditions 
and requirements for any work contem¬ 
plated. 

The water works tunnel, St. Louis, 
Fruin-Colman Construction Co., con¬ 
tractors, has just been completed. Of 
the contracts now under progress, the 
following may be mentioned: C., B. & 
Q. R. R. tunnel at Arminto, Wyo., Mr. 
Calvert, chief engineer; No. Pac. R. R-, 
three miles of retaining wall for track 
elevation, Spokane, Wash.; city of Mem¬ 
phis, Tenn., two 16-ft. diameter sewer 
tunnels. The new intake tunnel at Wil¬ 
son avenue, Chicago, is one of the con¬ 
tracts they have just closed. 

Wherever this machine has been in¬ 
stalled its users have themselves been 
most enthusiastic over its performance. 
The mixture is perfect, the concrete is 
exceedingly dense, and the cost is much 
lower than has ever been possible for 
concrete work. Further information and 
prices may be obtained from the Con¬ 
crete Mixing & Placing Company, 123 
W. Madison street, Chicago. 
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A Riveting Record Broken. 

Above is a view taken during the con¬ 
struction of the new Open Hearth Build¬ 
ing of the Youngstown Iron & Steel Co., 
Youngstown, Ohio, the work being done 
by the Fort Pitt Bridge Co. of Pitts¬ 
burgh. Special interest in the job lies 
not only in the fact that No. 80 Boyer 
Riveting Hammers were used exclusive¬ 
ly, but also from the fact that a riveting 
record was made as evidenced by the 
following article, which recently ap¬ 
peared in the Cleveland Leader: 

, Rivet Record Broken. 

“Youngstown, O., Feb. 11.—All rec¬ 
ords for rivet driving in eight hours 1 
work were broken yesterday at the plant 
of the Youngstown Iron & Steel Com¬ 
pany. A crew composed of Albert Staf¬ 
ford, driving, Reese Ramsey, heating, 
with W. Green and B. Bransfield assist¬ 
ing, placed 2,416 rivets. The former rec¬ 
ord is said to have been made in Cleve¬ 
land in 1908.” 


Hobo—Yes’m, I wunst had a good job 
managin' a hand laundry, but it failed 
on me. 

Lady—Poor man. How did it hap¬ 
pen to fail? 

Hobo—She left me and went home to 
her folks. 


The Laconic Turn. 

“The official war dispatches,” said 
George Horace Lorimer, the Philadel¬ 
phia editor, “are too laconic. What a 
pity our professional correspondents 
can’t go to the front! 

“A laconic turn is the last thing to be 
desired in a war dispatch. A laconic 
turn is only advantageous in regard to 
things humorous or odd—like, for exam¬ 
ple, the remark of the old veteran. 

“This old veteran, describing a cam¬ 
paign, said: 

“ ‘And that day we were so hungry, 
by jiminy, we had to eat weeds. Ever 
eat weeds?’ 

“‘No,’.said his audience. 

“ ‘Well,’ said the veteran laconically, 
‘I dunno as ye missed much.’ ” 


Needed to Be Explained. 

Mrs. Hennessey, who was a late ar¬ 
rival in the neighborhood, was enter¬ 
taining a neighbor one afternoon, when 
the latter inquired: 

“An’ what does your old man do, Mrs. 
Hennessey?” 

“Sure, he’s a di’mond cutter.” 

“Ye don’t mane it!” 

“Yis; he cuts th’ grass off th’ base¬ 
ball grounds.” 
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Send 25 cents and have your name put on our 
subscription list. 


Removal Notices. 

On April 20 the New York office of 
the Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. were 
removed to 52 Vanderbilt avenue, in¬ 
stead of 50 Church street. The new 
address is at the corner of 45th street 
and Vanderbilt avenue, directly oppo¬ 
site the Grand Central Terminal. The 
new telephone number is Murray Hill 
8580. 

The Boston office of the company has 
been removed from 191 High street to 
185 Pleasant street. 


Do You Ever Do Any Circularizing? 

If you do, send us $3.00 for a complete 
directory of the boiler, tank and stack 
manufacturers of the United States and 
Canada. The list is up to date and is 
authorized by the American Boiler 
Manufacturers' Association of the United 
States and Canada.—Editor. 


Death of W. H. Traver. 

The many friends of Wilber H. Traver 
were shocked to learn of his death, 
which took place at Houghton, Mich., on 
April 15th. His duties as manager of the 
mining department of the Chicago Pneu¬ 
matic Tool Company called him out of 
town frequently and it was on one of 
these trips that he was taken with pneu¬ 
monia which developed so rapidly it was 
impossible to bring him home. Of all 


the mining districts with which he kept 
in touch the iron and copper country of 
northern Wisconsin and Michigan was 
nearest and dearest to him and it was 
there that he passed away. 

Mr. Traver was born in Michigan fifty- 
two years ago, but moved to Kirtland, 
Ohio, while still very young. The me¬ 
chanical profession appealed to him, at 
first marine and later railroad work, and 
in this he made rapid progress, advancing 
to the position of master mechanic in 
various shops of the Santa Fe. But “Bill” 
Traver, as he was familiarly called, had 
such a knack of making and holding 
friends that he drifted naturally into the 
selling end of business and took a posi¬ 
tion in the sales department of the Rand 
Drill Company, with which he was con¬ 
nected for a period of fourteen years. 

In 1906, shortly after the Rand Drill 
Company and the Ingersoll-Sergeant 
Company consolidated their interests and 
formed the Ingersoll-Rand Company, 
Mr. Traver c^st his lot with the Chi¬ 
cago Pneumatic Tool Company, in 
whose service he remained until his 
death. 

Mr. Traver’s thorough mechanical 
knowledge and experience, particularly 
in the field of compressed air machinery, 
served him well during the many years 
that he kept in touch with the mining 
industry, and few men have to their 
credit as long a list of sales and installa¬ 
tions as had “Bill” *Traver. 

Mr. Traver's club associations were 
many. He belonged to the St. Louis 
Railway Club and the Western Railway 
Club of Chicago, the Elks' lodge No. 
447 of Ishpeming; and in the Masonic 
orders he was affiliated with the Blue 
Lodge of Jackson, Mich., the Chapter 
at Ravenswood, the Commandery at 
Denver and the Shrine at Leavenworth, 
Kan. He was also a member of the 
Illinois Athletic Club and of the Lake 
Superior Mining Institute. 

Mr. Traver left a wife and two sons, 
Delmar R., and Weir H. The funeral 
services were held at his home, 4339 N. 
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Wilber H. Traver. 
1863—1915. 


Hermitage avenue, Ravenswood, Chica¬ 
go, Saturday afternoon, April 17th, but 
the final interment was at his old home 
in Kirkland, Ohio, on the Sunday follow¬ 
ing, which was attended by a large dele¬ 
gation from Chicago which chartered a 


special car for the purpose. 

Every unit in the Chicago Pneumatic 
Tool Company organization feels a per¬ 
sonal loss in the death of Mr. Traver 
and the sincerest heartfelt sympathy is 
extended to the bereaved family. 
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Showing Foster’s Little Giant Loaded with Large Wooden Tank. See article below. 


The Motor Truck in the Retail Lumber, 

Coal and Contracting Fields—How 
a Little Giant Meets the ~ 
Requirements. 

A prominent concrete-cement trade 
journal of Detroit, Mich., recently un¬ 
dertook to present to its subscribers 
some first hand data on the use of mo¬ 
tor trucks in retail lumber, coal and 
contracting field. One of their letters 
of inquiry was addressed to the Foster 
Lumber & Coal Co., Valparaiso, Ind., 
and with their permission we are quot¬ 
ing from a letter in which they get right 
down to “brass tacks.” 

Gentlemen: We regret to find that 
your inquiry of the 28th ult. as to motor 
trucks has been mislaid in our office and 
not answered with more promptness. 

We use a Little Giant one-ton truck, 
manufactured and sold by the Chicago 
Pneumatic Tool Company of Chicago, 
Ill., which has been giving us exception¬ 
ally good service. While its guaranteed 
capacity is only one ton, it is very 
strongly built and we carry nearer two 
tons than one a good share of the time, 


although we do not aim to use it for 
heavy hauling. 

Our primary purpose in buying a 
truck was to get something to handle 
light orders quickly. So often we find 
that a contractor will have a job away 
on the other side of town for which we 
have furnished the material and, when 
he get9 about done he finds that he 
needs a couple of sacks of cement, a few 
bunches of shingles, or the like, and at 
that point of the job he wants his ma¬ 
terial quick. Often it would take ajiorse 
and wagon two or three hours to take 
care of such an order, and in the mean¬ 
time the workmen are standing idle and 
the contractor is cussing the service. 
But with a truck, we can pile on two 
or three of these orders in different 
parts of town at a single trip and the 
truck is back in less than an hour, the 
work goes on without delay, the con¬ 
tractor is a satisfied customer, and the 
material is sold at a profit rather than 
at an actual loss, as was often the case 
when we had to send a team on a long 
trip with a small item. 
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Delivering a Load of Coal with Little Giant Truck Owned by Foster Lumber and Coal Co., 

Valparaiso, Ind. 


We also do a contracting business 
along with our retail yard, and here the 
truck is invaluable, especially for coun¬ 
try work. Without the truck it was al¬ 
most impossible for us to make a profit 
on country work for, if the men drove 
back and forth, the lost time going and 
coming consumed all the profit, and 
where we had to board them the re¬ 
sult was the same. Now we handle 
nicely jobs anywhere within a radius of 
ten miles. The truck leaves town at 
6:30 a. m., has the gang on the job 
ready for work at 7, comes back to 
town and does a day’s work delivering, 
and is back at 5 to bring the gang 
back home. No time is lost and the 
boys are all kept good natured because 
they get home as soon as they* would 
if they were working in town. 

During the winter we use our truck 
to very good advantage hauling quarter, 
half and ton orders of coal, and here 
again it proves most efficient as a time 
saver, with small orders. We do not 
load directly into the truck body, but 


use 100-lb. canvas bags. Heretofore, on 
very cold days we would often get more 
orders than we could deliver in one day, 
but since we have used the truck we 
have not had to pass up a single cus¬ 
tomer for, when we see the wagons can 
not make them all, we load on a few 
bags of coal to run the different custom¬ 
ers through the night and the truck has 
them supplied in very short order, then 
the wagons complete the order next 
day. This feature has proved a far more 
potent trade getter than one would sup¬ 
pose at first thought. 

As to cost of operation, mileage con¬ 
sidered, the truck is a good deal cheaper 
than horse-and-wagon delivery, and 
from a standpoint of service there is ab¬ 
solutely no comparison. For a live, up- 
to-date lumber dealer, material man or 
contractor, an auto truck is indispensable 
—at least, such has been our experi¬ 
ence. Yours very truly, 

FOSTER LUMBER & COAL CO., 
Byron Smith. 

Feb. 8th, 1915. 
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Little Giant Truck in New Range of 
Siaes. 

One of the big mistakes made by auto 
truck manufacturers and dealers in the 
early days of the truck business was the 
rating of truck capacities in terms of 
tons and half tons instead of employ¬ 
ing some sort of phraseology that would 
be intelligible to the average merchant. 
The hardship of course falls heaviest 
now on the builder who makes but one 
design. The prospective user of a truck 
is apt to jump at conclusions and de¬ 
cide in his own mind long before he is 
able or wishes to buy that he wants a 
truck of a certain rated capacity, when 
as a matter of fact, if his problems were 
carefully studied, a lighter or heavier 
truck would answer his purpose far bet¬ 
ter and be more economical and satisfac¬ 
tory in the end than the truck he has 
set his mind to get. 

The average customer, when buying a 
truck of rated capacity, figures his av¬ 
erage load as capacity. As a result his 
truck is overloaded a great deal of the 
time. At best any piece of machinery, 
when operated at full capacity, has a lim¬ 
ited life of usefulness, whereas if run at 
three-quarters of its capacity its life may 
be practically doubled. This does not 
apply to motor trucks alone, but to any 
piece of machinery! On the other hand, 
there are customers who buy a truck 
with a capacity equal to the maximum 
load, with the result that for possibly 
two-thirds of the year they run it at 
from one-third to two-thirds of its rated 
capacity. While the truck under these 
conditions may not receive any abuse 
and will last much longer, there is nat¬ 
urally greater and some unnecessary 
overhead expense. As a further illustra¬ 
tion of the misuse of the word “ca¬ 
pacity,” many prospective buyers in look¬ 
ing over and discussing a truck confess 
it is their understanding that a one-ton 
truck weighs one ton, etc. These are the 
problems that a seller of trucks is up 
against, but the mischief has of course 
been done; custom has been established, 
and it is now up to the manufacturer to 
make the best of it. 


The questions of length of hauls, max¬ 
imum and minimum weight of loads, 
grades and conditions of roads, all enter 
into the proper selection of a truck, and 
when a prospective user presents these 
conditions in his inquiry, or where it is 
possible for the dealer or manufacturer 
to investigate and determine these fac¬ 
tors, the selection of a truck of proper 
capacity is invariably secured. 

Horse and wagon delivery has hun¬ 
dreds of years of experience back of it, 
while auto delivery—radically different 
in many respects—has but a few years 
of experience from which to draw its 
conclusions and base its theories and 
practices, and many a disgruntled truck 
user was the victim of poor judgment in 
the selection of a truck. The burden of 
this fell upon the manufacturer—and the 
truck industry has had plenty of work 
to do to correct these early mistakes and 
e^ace their effects on the minds of skep¬ 
tical prospects. The outcome has been 
that truck makers—recognizing the va¬ 
rieties of conditions to be met—have 
been compelled to increase their range 
of capacities and designs. The maker of 
a truck of only one capacity was up 
against the same problem that a clothier 
would be if he carried suits of but one 
size in his stock. Both fat and lean 
would wear the same size of garment 
and the misfits would be many and the 
results possibly disastrous. 

When the Chicago Pneumatic Tool 
Co. entered into the business of truck 
making all efforts and energies were ex¬ 
pended on the production of a single de¬ 
sign of truck, with the result that me¬ 
chanical details were thoroughly and 
carefully worked out to their logical con¬ 
clusions. The demand for trucks of 
lighter and heavier weight capacity made 
it quite necessary to design the Little 
Giant to meet all these demands, and a 
range of four sizes has already been 
brought out, known as 24. 1, 1 and 
2-ton capacities. 

But as previously stated these sizes 
are to a great extent misnomers, as few 
purchasers know how to use them in- 
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This Is the Olive Factory owned by J. C. Kubias, Redlands, Cal., with his Little Giant 
Truck in foreground. Mr. Kubias is enthusiastic over his Little Giant, and although we 
have published many articles giving details of his experiences with the truck, this is our 
first opportunity to print a picture of his establishment. 


telligently, and the proper thing for a 
prospective buyer to do is to go to a 
manufacturer of reliability, state his 
conditions and get a truck that the man¬ 
ufacturer recommends. In his effort to 
make a satisfied customer he will pre¬ 
scribe the best truck that his judgment 
and experience dictate. 

Modern Grammar. 

A young lad, just returned from board¬ 
ing school, upon being asked by “dad” 
how he stood in grammar at the end of 
the4erm, came back with something like 
this: 

“Say, dad, take it from me, grammar 
was my long suit. On the start I was 
up against it hard. Couldn’t get it 
through my noodle. Fell down every 
time I went to class. Finally I says to 


myself, look here, old kid, it’s up to 
you. You’ve got to cut out the funny 
business and take a brace or you’ll see 
your finish, the surest'thing you know. 
Well, I studied, believe me. And say, 
when it come to the final exams, did I 
lose out? Not on your life. I was right 
there with bells on.. There was certainly 
some class to the way I answered those 
quizzes. A cold mark of ninety-five 
when it was all over. Not so worse, 
eh? Can you beat it? How I did it, l 
don’t know. You can search me. But 
anyhow it’s going some, eh, dad? None 
of ’em’s got anything on me when it 
comes to grammar, that’s a cinch.” 

The old gent managed to gasp, “Get 
the hook.” 

According to statistics, there are more 
men with blockheads than wooden legs. 
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by using Duntley Electric Tools 


Duntley Electric Track Drill 

Duntley Electric Tools with their wide 
range of adaptability are establishing 
new standards for economical construe- k 

tion and maintenance on track work X 
and in the shop. It will be worth your ;-f 
while to investigate. These tools are 
now used by hundreds of street and 
interurban railways. 


No. 0 BP Grinder 


“DUNTLEY” 
Electric Drills 


for all purposes, operating interchange¬ 
ably on direct or alternating current. 

Attach to ordinary lamp socket. 


Write for Bulletins and Prices 

CHICAGO PNEUMATIC TOOL COMPANY 

1014 Fisher Building 52 Vanderbilt Ave. 

CHICAGO BRANCHES EVERYWHERE NEW YORK 
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The “Wedglok” Drill. 


A New Tool for Track Drilling. 

In drilling track for bonds or joint holes 
where the traffic is heavy and the trains 
frequent,*it is often desirable to use a tool 
which does not have to be lifted off the 
track. The “Wedglok System” described 
herewith was devised to take care of this 
condition. The Wedglok drill is made in 
two types^-the power driven drill and the 
hand drill, which are similar in many re¬ 
spects, particularly relative to the fastening 
mechanism, frame and bits. 

The power driven drill can be operated 
either by an electric drill motor or an air 
tool. It is attached directly to the rail and 
made secure by striking the horizontal driv¬ 
ing wedges with a hammer. The driving 
fepindle is supported by a rigid frame and 
held in alignment by means of long bear¬ 
ings. The drilling mechanism and bit are 
moved to contact with the rail by means of 
the small crank in the rear and the drilling 
spindle which is rotated by the power tool 
is automatically fed by a cam, controlled by 
an automatic friction feed. This feed can 
be increased or decreased to suit the vary¬ 
ing conditions by means of the small lever 
shown on the side of the drill. One revo¬ 
lution of the feeding cam automatically 
feeds the bit through the rail and when the 
revolution is completed a powerful spring 
throws the drill spindle automatically back 
to position. 


The bit is specially designed with a con¬ 
ical tang which is inserted in the conical 
spindle socket. It is driven by two lips 
on the spindle at a point where the greatest 
mass of metal lies. The shortness of the 
bit and method of holding makes possible 
the use of a very hard bit without break¬ 
ing. The drill frame can be removed from 
the rail by striking the vertical retracting 
wedges with a hammer, thus withdrawing 
the clamping points. 

The manufacturers recommend the use 
of two power driven track drills with one 
electric or pneumatic driving motor. In 
this manner, one man can set and remove 
the drills and the other man operate the 
electric tool. 

It is claimed-by the manufacturers that 
straight round true holes can be drilled dry 
in hard rails at a very high rate of speed. 

It will be readily seen that the drill does 
not in any way obstruct the track and that 
by simply removing the electric or pneu¬ 
matic motor from the Morse taper shank 
which projects vertically, there will be no 
obstruction to the passage of trains. The 
manufacturers are also having ratchet hand 
drills made on the same principle for track 
work. 

Further information regarding the 
Wedglok system may be obtained from 
the Prince-Groff Co., SO Church street, 
New York. 
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Two men, two "Wedglok” Drills and one Duntley Electric Drill No. 3 drilled 304 one- 
inch holes in 100-lb. Bethlehem Steel Open Hearth Rail in 9% hours. Only six bits were 
dulled, none broken. The rails were lying as they were thrown from the cars. 


Drill Ghips. 

Just as Cleveland twist drills hold a 
unique place in mechanical appliances so 
does Drill Chips, the company’s monthly 
publication, hold a place of its own 
among trade publications. The editor is 
a philosophic wag with a double-cylin- 
dered imagination and a spiral fancy that 
revels in apt illustrations and fine similes. 
He is a poet in disguise. His pen is as 
sharp as a twist drill. He never wob¬ 
bles, but goes straight through, the cut¬ 
ting edge of his polished pen leaving a 
smooth impression. He is one of the 
few writers that can mix complex ma¬ 
chinery with profound philosophy, and 
as he untwists his flowing periods he 
never grows dull. Like the Cleveland 
twist drill he would be hard to beat. 


A German paper contains the follow¬ 
ing unique advertisement: “Any person 
who can prove that my tapioca contains 
anything injurious to health will have 
three boxes of it sent to him free of 
charge.” 


Sh! Don’t Wake Him Up. 

I wish I was a rock a-sittin’ on a hill. 
A-doin* nothin all day long 
But just a-sittin’ still. 

I wouldn’t eat, 

I wouldn’t sleep, 

I wouldn’t even wash; 

I’d just sit there a thousand years 
And rest myself, By-Gosh! 

(From February Ideal Power.) 


Just one more “crack” at that fellow 
who has no more ambition than the rock 
which he mentions in the little verse in 
the February number of “Ideal Power”: 
That man who wished he was a rock 
A-sittin’ on a hill, 

Would be a blessing to mankind 
If he could keep that still. 

He couldn’t cuss, 

He couldn’t knock, 

He couldn’t take up room 

That’s needed by the man who tries 

To make this old world “boom.” 

—Enthusiastic reader of “Ideal Power.” 
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Soldco. 

SOLDCO or BELT LIFE means ex¬ 
actly what it says. It gives life to leather 
belts. The man who will appreciate this 
is he who is responsible for profits and 
economies in manufacturing institutions 
of any kind where leather belts are used. 
SOLDCO penetrates the fibres of new 
and old belts, making the leather soft 
and pliable, causing every inch of the 
belt to hug the pulley and resulting in at 
least 20 per cent more transmission than 
in belts not similarly treated. 

What is SOLDCO? Its principle in¬ 
gredient is a product used in the manu¬ 
facture of Russian leather, which for 
years has been a secret possessed by the 
curriers of that country. By currying 
with SOLDCO it imparts to leather that 
lasting quality, subtleness and odor that 
makes Russian leather so famous and ex¬ 
pensive. SOLDCO is non-volatile, non- 
inflammable, non-combustible. It is guar¬ 
anteed to be non-acid and keeps liquid 
under all atmospheric conditions. It 
leaves the surface of belts dry and non¬ 
adhesive and is therefore highly recom¬ 
mended for belts running under extreme 
dust conditions. It makes leather im¬ 
pervious to moisture or chemical fumes. 
It waterproofs it after the first applica¬ 
tion and it is easy to apply. 

It is a well known fact that in chang¬ 
ing hide into leather, tanners remove all 
the natural oils and fats, leaving the 
bare fibre. SOLDCO penetrates these 
fibres, lubricates and protects them and 
imparts to the leather the qualities which 
the processes of tanning removed. 

In addition to its use as BELT LIFE, 
SOLDCO is splendid for treating har¬ 
ness and saddlery and for water-proof¬ 
ing, softening and preserving the leather 
of boots and shoes. The leather of au¬ 
tomobile clutches when treated with 
SOLDCO is ^iven renewed life and 
keeps soft and pliable and thoroughly 
effective as a clutch for from 60 to 90 
days after each application. It is also 
excellent for removing dust stains, finger 
marks, grease and dirt from the leather 
trimmings of coaches and automobiles 
and when applied to steel or iron, pre¬ 
vents rust. The same remarkable quali¬ 


ties it possesses in the treatment of 
leather are demonstrated in the treat¬ 
ment of hoofs of horses and keeping 
them in natural and healthy condition. 

The Griffin Wheel Co. of Chicago re¬ 
cently made some laboratory tests of 
SOLDCO, brief extracts from which fol¬ 
low: 

“Laboratory tests were first made to 
determine if these dressings contained 
substances which are considered to be 
more or less injurious to leather such 
as rosin, mineral oil, acid, soap, etc. 

“In this test we found SOLDCO to be 
the only dressing free from one or more 
of the substances mentioned. SOLDCO 
appears to be a fish oil. It readily pene¬ 
trates leather and keeps it. pliable and 
at the same time does not produce an 
oily surface on the belt unless used in 
too great quantities. We also found that 
there was very little accumulation of 
dirt on belts treated with SOLDCO, 
whereas the rosin dressings gathered 
dust readily and gummed both on the 
belt and the pulley. 

“To further determine the efficiency of 
SOLDCO, tests were made on belts op¬ 
erating under different conditions, one 
in a dusty place, one in a hot place and 
one in a cool and clean place, and it was 
found to stand up equally well under all 
conditions mentioned. 

“On one of our belts, which has re¬ 
quired a daily treatment of belt dressing 
and on which a total of one pound per 
month has been used, we found that one 
application of % pound of SOLDCO put 
the belt in such a shape that it was not 
necessary to make a further application 
during a month's period. At the same 
time the average slippage on this belt 
was reduced from 4 per cent to 2.02 per 
cent. 

“Another test was made with SOLD¬ 
CO in our compressor room. In this 
test a new 16-inch by 42-foot belt was 
dressed and put in service May 13th. 
The total area of this belt was 112 square 
feet and to properly treat it (2 coats) 
required two pounds of SOLDCO. To 
date this belt has required no fur¬ 
ther treatment, and, while it is true 
that our compressor belts operate under 
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conditions which necessitate the use of 
but little dressing of any kind, still the 
SOLDCO has kept this belt pliable and 
in excellent condition and has been of 
benefit.” 

For further information regarding 
SOLDCO Belt Life, those interested in 
it are invited to correspond with The 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company, Fish¬ 
er Bldg., Chicago. 


Our New York correspondent asks 
us if we ever stopped to think: 

That you cannot get into any saloon 
in New York pn Sunday? 


That they are all too crowded? 


That the wind is tempered to the 
shorn lamb? 


That it always seems mighty ill- 
tempered, if you happen to be the lamb? 


That if you want to go downtown 
the worst way, you should take the sub¬ 
way? 


That it is annoying to be taking a 
bath when Opportunity knocks at the 
door? 


That the marriage rite is about the 
only right we grant to women? 


That faint heart never won fair lady? 


That many men wish they had been 
faint-hearted? 


That great oaks from little acorns 
grow? 


That if you don’t believe it, you can 
plant one and stick around for a couple 
of hundred years? 


A Costly Possession. 

“Who gave you that black eye?” asked 
the fond mother sternly. 

“Nobody gave it to me,” answered 
her young hopeful. “I had to fight for 
it.”—Exchange. 


These Men Want Jobs. 

Pneumatic Tool repair man with six¬ 
teen years’ experience wants steady job 
where good work will be appreciated. 
Address Ad-2, care Ideal Power. 

Air Tool man with railroad experience 
desires to make a change. Could take 
entire charge of pneumatic tool depart¬ 
ment Address Ad-3, care Ideal Power. 

A foreman boiler maker with long and 
creditable experience, with thorough 
knowledge of pneumatic tools and with 
best of references, wants position with 
some railroad. Address Ad-4, care Ideal 
Power. 

A superintendent of steel construction, 
with twenty-two years’ experience, wants 
to connect up with some reliable con¬ 
cern. Can furnish best of references. 
Address Ad-5, care Ideal Power. 

A first-class boiler inspector of long 
experience and excellent habits and char¬ 
acter desires a position. Understands 
pneumatic tools thoroughly. Address 
Ad-6, care Ideal Power. 

A pneumatic tool man with nine years' 
experience in one of the largest railroad 
shops of the country wishes to locate in 
the northwest. Address Ad-7, care Ideal 
Power. 


Getting a Raise. 

A year ago a manufacturer hired a 
boy. For months there was nothing no¬ 
ticeable about the boy except that he 
never took his eyes off the machine he 
was running. A few weeks ago the man¬ 
ufacturer looked up from his work to 
see the boy standing beside his desk. 

“What do you want?” he asked. 

“Want me pay raised.” 

“What are you getting?” 

“T’ree dollars a week.” 

“Well, how much do you think you 
are worth?” 

“Four dollars.” 

“You think so, do you?” 

“Yes, sir, an’ I’ve been t’inkin’ so for 
t’ree weeks, but I’ve been so blamed 
busy I ain't had time to speak to you 
about it.” 

The boy got the raise. 
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Real art is to make it pay. 


Excessive liabilities make marriage a 
failure. 


True blue is a term, that isn’t appli¬ 
cable to good milk. 


The luxuries of life are the things one 
can dispense with. 


A trial of adversity often makes a 
change of venue desirable. 


Good digestion is needed when ‘a fel¬ 
low has to eat his own words. 


Many a bright woman takes dancing 
lessons after she reaches 40. 


A village editor tells us that hard cider 
is the spirit of the country press. 


Yet a man hardly ever strikes a happy 
vein in the vicinity of his funny bone. 


After a man has been married a year 
or two he looks as neglected as an old 
grave. 


born leader, gets married and retires to 
the rear of the procession. 


Mirrors are the poorest kind of flat¬ 
terers. 


Beware of the man whom children 
and dogs don't like. 


A wise man guesses a woman’s age 
ten years too young. 


When she reads a historical novel she 
skips through the historic part. 


Marriage is the monotony that re¬ 
lieves the excitement of life. 


Dampness caused by a woman’s tears 
is always oppressive. 


Some men are pleasant to talk to and 
disagreeable to listen to. 


Little things console us because most 
of our afflictions are little ones. 


It is all right to keep smiling if you 
have anything to smile about. 


If a mule and a horse are hitched to 
the same wagon the mule looks as meek 
as any married man. 


It should be a penal offense to grind 
out “Coming Through the Rye” on a 
hand organ in a prohibition precinct. 


Many a young man who starts out in 
life under the impression that he is a 


The absent may be at fault, but those 
present always have good excuses. 

The man who makes the best of ev¬ 
erything should have no trouble in dis¬ 
posing of his goods. 


Every doctor in a small town is fully 
convinced that he would have become 
world famous had he located in a city. 
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Under the Salesman’s Crust 

By C. I. HENRIKSON 

(Courtesy of American Magazine) 


His heart is liglit. His share of the 
blessings of this world consists of good 
health and his job, and he is happy. He 
has a wealth of sympathy for the 
troubles, of mankind, and they worry 
him—when he lets them. So he ban¬ 
ishes them from his thoughts and learns 
to carry the light heart. You see, he is 
a salesman. 

He wears a smile. Not because he is 
continuously happy. Not because the 
world goes out of its way to make him 
feel good. Beneath that smiling phys¬ 
iognomy lie pucker strings that could 
screw his face into a pickle dish if some¬ 
thing should slip. But he smiles. He 
tries to forget the pucker strings. And 
he succeeds, and then smiles some more. 
You see, he is a salesman. 

He is glad to see you. Not because 
he experiences any keen personal de¬ 
light at seeing you. Not because your 
visage is always good for sore eyes to 
look at, but because he wants to talk 
to you. Not to the common everyday 
you that you wear in your buttonhole 
and that any and everyone may see, 
but the you that you keep under cover 
and trot out on occasions only. The 
you that has a good opinion of itself, 
and falls for a little flattery. The you 
that you recognize as your real self, but 


seldom have the time or opportunity to 
visit with. He looks you squarely in 
the eye and says he is glad to see you, 
because he wants to meet your real in¬ 
ner self. You see, he is a salesman. 

He holds his head up high, not be¬ 
cause he is stuck on himself, but because 
he believes in his house and his goods. 
He is proud of them both. He holds 
his head up high, not because he looks 
down on his neighbor, but because he 
wants recognition, and plays his cards 
above the table. Representation means 
responsibility. Should he slip, it re¬ 
flects on the house. It is always safe 
to be dignified. So he holds his -head 
up high. You see, he is a salesman. 

He is dressed in the latest fashion, 
not too loud, not freakish, but sufficient¬ 
ly up-to-date to give his house and his 
goods a modern setting. A hundred 
times a day he makes the statement that 
to keep on the firing line of progress, 
the trade must use his goods, or be 
classed with the back numbers. It's to¬ 
day and tomorrow with him, not yester¬ 
day. He can't talk modern improve¬ 
ments in a last year's suit. You see, he 
is a salesman. 

He is clean, within and without. Not 
that he has webbed feet and feels strange 
out of a bathtub. Not because he suf- 
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fers when compelled to wear his linen 
for two consecutive days. But because 
he frequently finds his customers indif¬ 
ferent and apathetic, and has to get 
close to them. Frequently, too, some 
customer takes a shine to him and in¬ 
sists on seeing much of his society. So 
he can’t take any chances. He has to 
be prepared. He has to play safe, so 
he keeps his clothing and his person 
clean and wholesome. You see, he is a 
salesman. 

He is good-natured. Not because it 
is a family trait. Not because it is 
thrust upon him by the happy incidents 
of his career, but because he finds it 
both a convenience and a necessity. It 
is convenient to find business parley 
automatically lubricated by the oil of 
his good nature, and it is necessary, 
when coming in contact with people who 
have none of it, to call on hris own sup¬ 
ply and let it grease the ways. He is 
good-natured. Yes, he has to be. You 
see, he is a salesman. 

He is smart. Not because he has gone 
to college and has a sheepskin to show 
for it. Not because he stays up nights 
and reads books. But because he has 
to be the master when closing in on a 
prospect, or a customer. He knows 
that in a hand-to-hand conflict the 
stronger wins, and when a prospect is at 
bay he must not only convince him, 
but he must make him want the goods. 
A fool can’t do it. It calls for mastery 
of self and subject. The rebuffs and de¬ 
feats which fall to his lot fesult in the 
mental alertness and refinement that 
spell education in a truly practical sense. 
He must be up to the minute. The 
latest news and intelligence must be 
toys in his hands. He must be smart. 
You see, he is a salesman. 

He has courage. Not because he is a 
soldier at heart. Not because he is a 
volunteer and would rather fight than 
eat. But he has learned that that for 
which we seek does not always lie on 
the ground before us, but is hidden in 
secret, out-of-the-way places and must 
be ferreted out. A certain man must be 
seen. A hundred voices say, “You can’t 


see him.” A certain man must be reached. 
A hundred arms bar the way. Shall he 
shrink away or be pushed back? No, 
he must reach his man and meet him 
face to face. For the time being, at 
least, there are but two persons on earth, 
himself and his man. Forbidding hands, 
dubious headshakes, cautioning advice, 
are but the hurdles. He wins the race 
because he has grit and courage. You 
see, he is a salesman. 

He is an optimist. Not because he 
loses orders or is frequently turned down 
on the very brink of success, but be¬ 
cause at times he must create the very 
atmosphere he breathes. The cold wa¬ 
ter that is frequently thrown over him 
must either have the invigorating effect 
of a shower bath or he must permit him¬ 
self to be drowned in it—and he prefers 
to live. Pessimism is deaf and blind. 
Optimism hears all, sees all. Defeat for 
him dares not spell pessimism, for pess¬ 
imism means death. The prospects must 
always be bright. Though he sells cof¬ 
fins his line must be a happy line. It 
must be a pleasure to talk his goods, 
to buy them and sell them. So he is an 
optimist, because he is a salesman. 

Beneath the beetle’s horny shell, folded 
away out of sight, lies a pair of thin, 
membranous, iridescent wings. Coaxed 
by the warm southwest wind it spreads 
them out on a summer evening and soars 
away into the mysterious distance. 

And the salesman, footsore, weary and 
tempted by an hour of solitude, forgets 
his goods and his line, shuffles out of 
the uniform you have learned to know, 
and gives himself up to communion with 
his inner self. 

Look at him closely. Those lines in 
his face didn’t all come from smiling. 
That slight stoop in his shoulders didn’t 
come from holding his head up high. 
The hand that grasped yours so gladly 
or patted you on the back with such 
(emphasis sometimes lies open and limp, 
and all that is worth while in the world 
if placed in the hollow of his palm 
would not tempt his fingers to close over 
it. The courage that bicjs him face the 
lion in his den deserts him, when an 
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No. 3 Little Giant Corner Drill. 


This drill can get into narrow spaces and drill holes up to that cannot be 
done with any other size or type of machine. Its high speed and its light weight 
are opening up new fields for pneumatic drilling. Its shape is such that it can be 
used to drill holes inside of a 5 l / 2 " circle, such as a 5^4" flue. On sheet iron work it 
is particularly handy, for the operator has a better view of his work and its light 
weight gives him easy control over it. 


expected letter from home does not ap¬ 
pear. The optimist, the man with such 
a fund of good nature, the smart man 
who can create demands and make men 
buy his goods, wilts when he sits alone 
and lets his hunger for the kiss of ab¬ 
sent wife and babe take the nerve out 
of him. 

A salesman is only human, but lets 
take off our hats to him for teaching us 
the practical value of the stiff upper lip 
and showing us how energy and persist¬ 
ence, when tactfully applied, bring home 
the bacon. 

When times are dull and when the 
business world turns sour, when “Noth¬ 
ing doing” stalks through the land like 
a pestilence and paralyzes trade, the 
salesman, perpetuating the traditions of 
his calling, continues to spread a gospel 
of optimism that comes into its own 
at last. For the smile and handshake 
of the salesman, his resourcefulness and 
versatility, his politeness and good-fel¬ 
lowship are the very foundation stones 
of humanity in business. 

But with all that, remember he is only 
human, and remember the beetle and its 
silken, sensitive, delicate wings which 
you cannot see; and when you turn a 
salesman down don't forget he is a man, 
and that you are nothing if you are not 
his brother. 


These Men Want Jobs. 

Pneumatic Tool repair man with six¬ 
teen years' experience wants steady job 
where good work will be appreciated. 
Address Ad-2, care Ideal Power. 

Air Tool man with railroad experience 
desires to make a change. Could take 
entire fcharge of pneumatic tool depart¬ 
ment. Address Ad-3, care Ideal Power. 

A foreman boiler maker with long and 
creditable experience, with thorough 
knowledge of pneumatic tools and with 
best of references, wants position, with 
some railroad. Address Ad-4, care Ideal 
Power. 

A superintendent of steel construction, 
with twenty-two years' experience, wants 
to connect up with some reliable con¬ 
cern. Can furnish best of references. 
Address Ad-5, care Ideal Power. 

A first-class boiler inspector of long 
experience and excellent habits and char¬ 
acter desires a position. Understands 
pneumatic tools thoroughly. Address 
Ad-6, care Ideal Power. 

A pneumatic tool man with nine years’ 
experience in one of the largest railroad 
shops of the country wishes to locate in 
the northwest. Address Ad-7, care Ideal 
Power. 
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Pneumatic Tools and Their Relation to the 
“Safety First” Movement 


Pneumatic tools have not been over¬ 
looked in the “Safety First” movement 
that is today occupying the serious at¬ 
tention of the lawmaker as well as of 
labor and the employers of labor, and 
the Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company 
early recognized the need and the prac¬ 
ticability of safety devices of various 
kinds. 

In pneumatic riveting there is always 
the danger of shooting out of the rivet 
set and the greater danger of shooting 
out the piston, and in the earlier designs 
of pneumatic riveters precautions were 
taken to prevent accidents of this kind. 
As a matter of fact, the first successful 


pneumatic riveting hammer made was 
considerably complicated by mechanism 
designed to prevent the shooting out of 
the piston and rivet set. But workmen 
preferred the simpler though more dan¬ 
gerous riveting guns in which the safety 
devices were omitted, and while we have 
always had safety appliances of various 
kinds to offer we have never supplied 
them except on special request. 

In this article we illustrate a number 
of safety devices which we can supply. 
Each has its peculiar advantages and 
we solicit correspondence with the view 
of recommending the style best adapted 
for certain classes of work. 



TYPE M S 
(Merrill-Shoffner) 


Type RWRC 
(Retaining Wall 
Retaining Clip) 


Type RWIH 
(Retaining Wall 
Interlocking Holder) 
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Type S R 
(Spring: Retainer) 


Type BTL 
(Boyer Trigger Lock) 
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At Gary Works Billet Mill chipping yard recently, Kasimir Janicki and Marcin 
Atlas were chipping on opposite sides of a billet. A chip flew from the other man’s 
chisel and struck Jauicki’s goggles, breaking them, but the eye was uninjured. The 
above photo is reproduced through the courtesy of the King Optical Co. 


Use Goggles for Safety in Chipping. 
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Safety First in Housekeeping 


demands that &erms 
and dust and dirt be 
kept out of your car¬ 
pets, rufcs and dra¬ 
peries by the use of a 

Duntley 
Electric 
Cleaner 

The most powerful 
and satisfactory port¬ 
able vacuum cleaner 
made. 

Made in sizes suitable 
for use in offices, hotels, 
theatres, churches, larfce 
or small homes, cottages 
or apartments, and for 
commercial cleaning. 

tf you believe in vacuum 
cleaning you will insist 
on a Duntley. 

AQBNTS WANTED 
Some Good Territories Still Open 

Duntley Products Sales Company 

732 Michigan Ave., CHICAGO 


I am in the market for a Duntley Electric Cleaner. Please quote me prices and send descriptive 
literature. 

Name..... 

Address... 


I am interested in afcency proposition for following territory. 
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ACCIDENT (®) BULLETIN 


No. 64 



OPERATING AIR TOOLS 


is NOT dangerous work if you wear goggles, yet since 
January 1st, 1914,53 MEN HAVE BEEN INJURED 
badly enough to be laid up or need the doctor to dress 
the injury. The observance of a few simple rules will 
prevent many of these injuries. 


RULES 


a “All employes using pneumatic tools; except tappers, fj 
must wear goggles.” 26 men were injured due to not ™ 
observing this rule. 

“When drills or reamers are stuck, always shut off power before 
releasing the tool.” 

“Do not look into or point a pneumatic hammer at another work¬ 
man if it is connected to the air line.” 

“Never lengthen dead handles by applying bolt or pipe to it.” 

“Be sure that the machine will shut off immediately when the 
valve is closed.” 

“If your machine is out of order, do not use it.” 


(vn LOANED BY CHICAGO PVAU. TOOL CO.) / ' 

WEAR YOUR GOGGLES. 7' Vice President. 

Showing how the American Locomotive Co. warn, instruct and protect their employes. 
(Published with their permission). 


'<p/^ 



A Safety Throttle for Little Giant Air Drills. Closes Instantly When Hand is Removed. 
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View of the Young: Pumping Plant Before Erection of Building. 
Giant A-DO Engine at Left. 


A-DO Engines in Irrigation Work in 
Louisiana. 

A cut on the front cover of this issue 
shows the Class A-DO Giant Fuel Oil 
Engine which has recently been placed 
on the market by the Chicago pneumatic 
Tool Company. The A-DO Giant Fuel 
Oil Engine consists of two A-O units 
arranged duplex. Two of these (size 
14x14) have just been installed at Opel¬ 
ousas, La.; one of them sold to £)r. B. T. 
Young, the other to Evans & Chachere. 
The views shown above and on the page 
opposite are of the Young plant before 
the building was put up. The well is 
10-inch diameter and is equipped with a 
Layne & Bowler patent vertical pump. 
The stream of water shown is 10 inches 
in diameter and is thrown a distance of 
10 feet. The well is a little over 300 feet 
deep and the water stands 35 feet below 
the surface of the ground. No measure¬ 
ments were taken to ascertain how deep 
it falls, but the engine pumps 2,700 gal¬ 
lons per minute easily and this will tho¬ 
roughly saturate twenty-five acres of the 
dryest ground in nine hours. 


“Uncle Joe” Cannon was asked in Chi¬ 
cago a short time ago what he thought 
of .the outlook for the Republican party 
in 1916, and he answered with a story: 
“A black man was arrested for horse 
stealing while I was prosecuting attor¬ 
ney in Vermilion county,” he said. “He 
was placed on trial after being duly in¬ 
dicted. When his day in court came he 
was solemnly taken before the judge, 
who read to him the charge in the in¬ 
dictment. ‘Are you guilty or not?' he 
was asked. The black man rolled un¬ 
easily in his chair. ‘Well, boss,' he final¬ 
ly broke out, ‘ain't dat de very thing we 
is about to try?' ” 


A Modern Battle. 

A military attache said at a Washing¬ 
ton luncheon: 

“Modern warfare has no picturesque¬ 
ness. No beauty. A wounded soldier 
at Charleroi was asked to describe his 
impressions of a modern battle. He 
eased his face bandages and replied: 

‘“A modern battle? What's it like? 
Well, first you hear a deuce of a noise, 
and then the nurse says, “Try and take a 
little swaller o' this.' ”— 
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Closer View of the Well Opening of the Young Pumping Plant. Operated 
by Giant A-DO Engine. 


The Economy of Fuel Oil as Power. 

A 300-ft. “Chicago Pneumatic” N-50 
Compressor recently installed in Arizona 
was operated with “Tops,” usually selling 
in Arizona at 6c per gallon delivered. At 
8c per gallon the operating cost of the 
60 H.P. Compressor was 27c per hour. 

As it easily operates six Chicago 
Sinker or Stoper drills, the power cost 
per drill per hour would be 4 l Ac. Com¬ 
paring this cost with electricity bought 
at 3c per kilowatt hour, it is just one- 
fifth, and you don’t have to make a 
monthly guarantee to a power company. 
In a year the saving would be $2,916.00 
over the electric basis, or twice the ori¬ 
ginal cost of the oil engine compressor. 
It will easily save $750.00 a year by using 
“Tops” instead of gasoline although it 
uses either, as well as any oils of 28 de¬ 
grees gravity or above. 

Giant oil engines operate exactly the 
same and can be connected to anything 
you wish to operate. 

If interested, write us for information 
and prices. 


Bouquets—(Brickbats are Not Pub¬ 
lished.) 

“Your book is placed on our table in 
the men’s smoking room, and our guests, 
—many of them up in engineering mat¬ 
ters, seem to take great pleasure in read¬ 
ing Ideal Power, so please keep on send¬ 
ing it.”—J. J. L., Brooklyn. 

“It is one of the most readable little 
magazines that comes to my desk.”— 

G. W. S., Elmira, N. Y. 

“We are glad to receive and read every 
copy of Ideal Power that reaches us, 
which is more than we can say about a 
lot , of other publications, and not house 
organs either.”—M. E. Co., St. Louis. 

“I have received this publication regu¬ 
larly and have enjoyed it, as have other 
people connected with our company, 
largely on account of the interesting way 
in which the articles are written.”—W. 

H. H., New York. 

Gentlemen—I am sorry that I have not 
received the last issue of “Ideal Power,” 
as there are many advertisements in it 
that are of great importance to me and 
to the different ones employed by the 
same company. Again, at different times 
when the mail on your desk and the 
work taxes you to the utmost, a few 
moments in looking over your book— 
it appears that there is still a ray of hope 
in the future in store for us.—J. B. S., 
Columbus, O. 
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Truck Mounted Chicago Pneumatic Class N-SBE Compressor on Black Rock Lock, Buflalo, 
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_ A typical day's shipment of Air Compressors from the Franklin. Pa., plant of th<* Cb1nt»*rn 
Pneumatic Tool Co., where from sixty to seventy-five Compressors are turned out every 
month. 


Chicago Pneumatic Compressor on Black 
Rock Lock. 

The photograph on the opposite page 
shows a 7y 2 x6 N-SBE “Chicago Pneu¬ 
matic” Truck Mounted Compressor, 
used on the Black Rock Lock, Buffalo, 
N. Y., to furnish air for sand blasting 
on the steel gates and for drilling in 
concrete and cement. A Keller 1^4-in. 
Valveless Rock Drill for drilling bolt 
holes 1 in. in diameter, 10 in. in depth 
and 1% in. in diameter and 10 in. in 
depth; a Keller No. 5 Plug Drill for 
drilling holes ¥% in. diameter, 6 in. deep, 
and a No. 80 Boyer Riveting Hammer 
equipped with M-S Safety Tool Retainer 
for heavy chipping in concrete and for 
riveting work on their steel gates, are 
operated by this compressor. 


Where Death Never Calls. 

“Is Loneville a healthy place?” 
“Healthy? Why, they’ll have to kill 
the population on Judgment Day.” 


A Poor Marksman. 

Sergeant (disgustedly to Private 
Jones): “Stop! Don’t waste your last 
bullet. Nineteen are quite enough to 
blaze away without hitting the target 
once. Go behind that wall there and 
blow your brains out.” 

Jones walked quietly away, and a few 
seconds later a shot rang out. 

“Good heavens! has that fool done 
what I told him?” cried the sergeant, 
running behind the wall. Great was his 
relief when he saw Private Jones coming 
toward him. 

“Sorry, sergeant,” he said apologetical¬ 
ly, “another miss.”—Boston Transcript. 

A—A—A—Ah. 

Dentist—Open wider, please—wider. 

Patient—A—A—A—Ah. 

Dentist (inserting rubber gag, towel 
and sponge)—How’s your family?—Har¬ 
vard Lampoon. 
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This shows a “Chicago Pneumatic” Gasoline Driven compressor in use % by the Consolidated Gas 
& Electric Co., the machine being at work in Herald Square, New York City. Immediately back of 
the compressor is the corner of the Herald office, and to the left is shown the structure of the subway 
contractor engaged in the operation of excavating a section of the new Broadway subway line. In 
the further background appears a portion of the R. H. Macy $ Co. Department Store, which is 
located on the west side of Broadway, covering a block between 34th and 35th Streets. This com¬ 
pressor is one of three which the Consolidated Gas & Electric Subway Co. have in service, operating 
rock drills and other pneumatic tools in connection .with the work of installing extensions of the 
conduits and mains. 


The Reason. 

Stranger (to a vis-a-vis in restaurant) 
—-“I was kept on a strict milk diet a 
whole year.” 

Sympathetic Listener — “What was 
your ailment?” 

Stranger—“Just infancy.” 


Made to Measure. 

The Salesperson—“This is very fetch¬ 
ing for a tub gown.” 

<Mrs. Plumpleigh’s Husband—“Better 
take it. A tub gown will just about fit 
your figure.” 


Jailless Crimes. 

Killing time. 

Hanging pictures. 

Stealing bases. 

Shooting the chutes. 

Running over a new song. 
Smothering a laugh. 

Setting fire to a heart. 

Murdering the English language. 


Faith Needed. 

Brown (on fishing trip)—“Boys, the 
boat is sinking. Is there anyone here 
that knows how to pray?” 

Jones (eagerly)—“I do.” 

Brown—“All right, you pray, and the 
rest of us will put on life belts. They're 
one shy.” 


The Price. 

Jean longed for a kitten. When illness 
made it necessary for Jean to go to the 
hospital, her mother said: 

“I will make a bargain with you, Jean. 
If you will be a brave little girl about 
your operation, you shall have the nicest 
kitten I can find.” 

Jean took the ether, but later, as she 
came out from under the anesthetic, she 
realized how very wretched she felt. The 
nurse leaned over to catch her first 
spoken word. 

“What a bum way to get a cat!” 
moaned the child.—Harper's Monthly. 
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This is a corner of the White Enamel Refrigerator Company’s engine room in St. Paul and 
shows their “Chicago Pneumatic” two-stage steam and compound air compressor of 690 cu. ft. capacity. 
To the credit of Chief Engineer M: B. McEwen is due the fact that this is without doubt one of the 
best laid out, and cleanest and best kept engine rooms in the northwest. 

The White Enamel Refrigerator Company manufacture the well known Bohn patent refrigerators 
used on the leading railroads m their refrigerator, dining and buffet cars. The extent of their business 
is indicated by their output for 1913, consisting of 11,482 refrigerator cars, 2,500 dining, buffet and 
observation cars were equipped with the Bohn refrigeration system by the Pullman Company who 
use this equipment as standard. 


Gillilan’s Burdette Story. - 

Here is a gentle little story which 
Strickland Gillilan told the other day. It 
concerns the late Robert J. Burdette and 
James Whitcomb Riley, and happened 
during Burdette's last summer on earth. 

Somebody said to Riley: 

“There is one thing about Bob Bur¬ 
dette that particularly impresses me. 
When he says, ‘God bless you’ he means 
it;” 

“Yes,” replied Riley, “and God does it 
when Bob asks it.” 


Nick—“What does a billiard ball do 
when it stops rolling?” 

Nack—“Oh, sits a while, and looks 
’round, I s’pose.” 

Nick—“What’ll you have?” 


Hard on the Major. 

Zealous Sentry—“Afraid I can’t let you 
go by without the password, sir.” 

Irate Officer—“But confound you! I 
tell you I have forgotten it. You know 
me well enough. I’m Major Jones.” 

Sentry—“Can’t help it, sir; must have 
the password.” 

Voice from the Guard Tent—“Oh, don’t 
stand arguing all night, Bill; shoot ’im 
and come in to dinner.” 


Guest—“Look here! How long am I 
going to have to wait for the half-por¬ 
tion of duck I ordered?” 

Waiter—“Till somebody orders the 
other half. We can’t go out and kill 
half a duck.” 
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President Duntley Visits the Pacific 
Coast. 

Mr. W. O. Duntley, president .of the 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company, has 
just returned from an extensive trip to 
the Pacific Coast, where all of the branch 
offices and larger agencies of the com¬ 
pany in California, Oregon and Wash¬ 
ington were visited as well as the Pan¬ 
ama-Pacific Exposition and intermediate 
points on the route. Business in connec¬ 
tion with air compressors, rock drills and 
the Little Giant Truck was the chief ob¬ 
ject of Mr. Duntley’s trip. More orders 
for Little Giant trucks have been booked 
in the last two months than for any like 
period in the history of the company, 
and the prospects for increasing business 
in this line are excellent. 


New Bulletin on Gas Engines. 

The Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. has 
issued Bulletin 34-X, dated May, 1915, 
relating to their Class A-G “Giant” Gas 
& Gasoline Engines. The bulletin illus¬ 
trates these engines in six sizes, ranging 
in horsepower from 16 to 130. The en¬ 
gines are similar in general design to the 
well known Giant fuel oil driven engines 
manufactured by the same company with 
the exception that they are designed for 
operation with manufactured or natural 


gas. Their enclosed self-oiling features, 
extreme simplicity and perfect automatic 
regulation should recommend them 
throughout the field where manufactured 
or natural gas is available for power pur¬ 
poses. 

Copies of this bulletin and further in¬ 
formation relative to these engines may 
be obtained by applying to the Chicago 
Pneumatic Tool Co. at either of the of¬ 
fices above mentioned, or any of its 
branches in all principal cities. 


“A Word About Sparkera.” 

Magnetos or Automatic’ sparkers are 
usually an expensive equipment, at the 
same time all internal QombaHstion en¬ 
gines must be grovide^ 'tfewpnth. Our 
attention has Just been .draw# to the fact 
that the Chicago Pneumatic Tool Com¬ 
pany has an oversupply of the well 



The Motsinger Auto Sparker. 


known Motsinger Auto Sparker which 
they have used in connection with their 
gasoline and oil engines. Those operat¬ 
ing motor boats, oil or gasoline engines 
would find it to their advantage to make 
inquiry regarding these Motsinger spark¬ 
ers as they can be purchased singly or. 
the entire lot can be had at an excep- 
tioanlly low price. It will cost you only 
the price of a stamp to get the details. 
Address the editor, please. 
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W. P. Pressinger, manager of the Compressor and Engine Department of 
the Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co., who has just transferred hia headquarters 
from New York to Chicago. 


Mr. W. P. Pressinger, Manager of the 
Compressor & Engine Department, Chi¬ 
cago Pneumatic Tool Company, has re¬ 
moved his headquarters from the com¬ 
pany's offices at 52 Vanderbilt avenue, 
New York, to the Fisher Bldg., Chicago. 
The growth of the company's com¬ 
pressor and fuel oil engine business made 
this move desirable, as it enables him to 
keep more closely in touch with all of 
the company's branches. 

On the occasion of Mr. Pressinger’s 
ieparture from the New York office, he 
was presented with a handsome cane 


expressive of the hopes of his fellows 
for a safe and pleasant journey, and as 
a memento to bring back recollections 
of sixteen jrears of close and pleasant 
association in the New York office of 
the company. Tom Aldcorn made the 
presentation speech, and although Mr. 
Pressinger enjoys the reputation of be¬ 
ing the silver-tongued orator of the com¬ 
pany, we are told a great deal had to be 
taken for granted in his speech of ac¬ 
ceptance. 

But we are glad to have Mr. Pres¬ 
singer with us in Chicago and extend to 
him the hearty hand of welcome. 
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New Six-Wheel Little Giant Truck (Front View). 


NEW MOTOR TRUCK IS OF 
startling DESIGN. 

Six-Wheeler Machine Can Easily Carry 

^ Three-Ton Load. 

The Chicago Pneumatic Tool Com¬ 
pany has placed on the market a six- 
wheel truck. This is not a trailer prop¬ 
osition, but the last or third set of 
wheels is just as much an integral part 
of the truck as the first set. The new 
and valuable features of this truck are as 
follows: 

First, low price when compared to 
high capacity; second, the small amount 
of upkeep charges for maintenance, con¬ 
sumption of gasoline, oil, etc.; its ability 
to turn around in a 36-foot space, even 
when carrying lumber 40 feet long. As 
an example of its efficiency, the truck 
made the run from Philadelphia to Bal¬ 
timore, 107 miles, including all stops, in 
7 hours and 38 minutes. 

The patents on this truck are con¬ 
trolled and owned by the Chicago Pneu- 


majtic Tool Company, and it enables 
them to take a standard onq-ton Little 
Giant Truck, equipped with the mechan¬ 
ism as shown on this six-whqel appara¬ 
tus, and it automatically converts the 
one-ton truck into one of the three-ton 
capacity. Another feature of this truck 
is that it is pulled, not pushed. It will 
turn corners without interfering with 
other traffic in a way that no other long- 
wheel base truck can possibly do. Its 
entire action is automatic and requires 
no thought on the part of the driver 
save the usual handling of an ordinary 
truck. 


She Knew Better. 

Passing a swimming school in a small 
city one day, two country women read 
this sign at the entrance: 

• “25,000 Gals, in and Out Every 

Minute.” 

“That's all nonsense,” said one of the 
women. “There ain't that many women 
in this whole town.” 
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New Six-Wheel Little Giant Truck (Side View). 


The Three R’s in Truck Transportation. 
RADIS 
RUSH and 
RENT. 

Compare a three-mile radius with one 
of 15 miles and remember the rule that 
circular areas are to each other as the 
squares of their radii. This means that 
the “sphere" of the average horse and 
wagon with three-mile radius is to that 
of the truck as 9 is to 225 or as 1 is to 
25. In other words the advantage of the 
motor truck gives you access to 25 times 
more teritory—get that! 

In the rush season you wish your horse 
were made of steel and that he could 
work not only all day but half the night. 
You might even wish you could work 
him 24 hours a day, at times. But you 
haven't the .heart and you daren't do it. 
It would kill the horse or cripple him, 
and you might have a fuss with the Hu¬ 


mane Society. With a truck you need 
have no such fears, for it has muscles 
of steel. It is your servant. The length 
of its day is in your hands. Give it gas¬ 
oline and lubricating oil in the proper 
quantities and at the proper intervals and 
its day is 24 hours long—its endurance 
is limited only by the tensile strength of 
steel. Horse and wagons, barns, feed 
bins, etc., require twice the stabling space 
of motor trucks. And remember horses 
must be. stabled near the store where 
rent$ are higher. The motor truck saves 
monpy by reducing the rent. 

C. I. H. 

“There were once two cats of Kilkenny, 
Each thought there was one cat too 
many; 

So they scratched and they bit, 

They fought and they spit, 

'Till, excepting their nails 
And the tips of their tails, 

Instead of two cats there wan't any." 
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Mansfield is a very hilly town and the 
ease with which the Little Giant nego¬ 
tiated the hills was a determining fac¬ 
tor in the tests made. 

The car is equipped with auxiliary gas 
lights, a pipe vise and a full complement 
of pipe tools, a long length of hose, and 


Mansfield Buys a Little Giant. 

The above is a photograph of a Little 
Giant Truck sold to the Water Works 
Department, City of Mansfield, Ohio. 
The truck was bought on competitive 
bidding, fourteen different auto truck 
concerns competing for the business. 


Little Giant Truck. 
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Little Giant Truck used by the J. Spang 1 Baking Go., Cleveland O. (See article below j. 


in case of mains breaking at night is 
loaded with repair men and goes out 
like the engine of the fire department. 
Mr. McGinty, the Superintendent of Wa¬ 
ter Works, has gangs of men stationed 
at various points of the city, each of 
which he visits at intervals. If they 
have any pipe to cut they use the truck 
as a workbench and in this way it is 
estimated they do the work of about 
five single rigs, as heretofore they were 
compelled to send a wagon out, the 
same standing perhaps all day until 
they were ready to leave. Now they 
simply take out the entire gang, drop 
them off at various points in the city, 
visit them several times during the day 
and pick them up at night. 

This truck was sold to the city of 
Mansfield by the Herring Buggy Com¬ 
pany, who are the agents for Little 
Giant Trucks in Mansfield and Richland 
County, Ohio. A view of their garage 
is shown below. 


Novel Use for a Little Giant. 

\ 

The Little Giant truck, operated by the 
J. Spang Baking Co., Cleveland, Ohio, is 
put to very novel use. It is not used for 
distributing baked goods from house to 
house, but is used as a relief truck for 
the various single rigs scattered over the 
city; for instance, the wagons all start 
out from the bakery in the morning 
loaded with stuff that is hot. By noon 
they are all sold out, and perhaps when 
this occurs they are out ten miles from 
headquarters or point of supply. Then 
this truck is sent around at stipulated 
points on schedule to replace their sup¬ 
ply. This saves the small wagons from 
coming away back, which would be an 
impossibility with horses. Where they 
previously made one trip a day, by using 
this supply wagon they can make three 
or even four, and correspondingly in¬ 
crease their profits. 
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Little Giant Truck “delivering the goods” for the Monrovia Transfer Co. 


Over Fifty Thousand Miles of Haulage 
With a Little Giant. 

The Monrovia Transfer Company of 
Monrovia, Cal., have had a Little Giant 
Truck in service since October, 1912. In 
their letter of May 30, they write us as 
follows: 

“I am glad to give you all the data I 
have about my Model “D” Little Giant, 
which I have had in constant service 
since October 12th, 1912, in the general 
transfer business, and 1 also deliver all 
the goods received at this place by Wells 
Fargo & Co. 

“I am and always was a Little Giant 
Booster for the reason that I have cov¬ 
ered 53,250 miles since I have had it and 
have overloaded it most of the time. The 
photo I am sending you is a fair sample 
of a household moving job and weighs 
3,250 pounds. I do not recommend over¬ 
loading trucks, but in work of this kind 
you have to take the entire lot or make 
two trips, which would not be profit¬ 
able. 

“I can cheerfully recommend the Little 
Giant to prospective buyers, as I have 
found it reliable and always on the job/' 


“Matters of Interest” 

Tennyson or Longfellow could take a 
worthless piece of paper, write a poem 
on it, and make it worth $60,000.00— 
That’s Genius. 

Rockefeller or Carnegie can write a 
few words on a sheet of paper and make 
it worth millions of dollars—That’s Cap¬ 
ital. 

The United States can take an ounce 
and a quarter of gold and stamp upon it 
the American Eagle, and it is worth 
$20.00—That’s Money. 

A Mechanic can take material worth 
$5.00 and make it into watch springs 
worth $1,000.00—That’s Skill. 

A man can earn a thousand dollars and 
put it in his pocket and lose it, or in his 
trunk and a thief steal it; or lend it to a 
private individual and never get it back— 
That’s Foolish. 

But, when a merchant draws sufficient 
funds out of his bank account and buys 
a “Little Giant Truck”—That’s Wisdom. 
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Here you see a No. 4 Rockford Motor Car 
with a load of eight men with their picks, shov¬ 
els, and other tools required for section work. 

They are on their way, going at the rate of 
twenty miles per hour. They are in a hurry, 
and every moment they save in getting to their 
work is a saving of dollars to the railroad com¬ 
pany. 

The speed with which the Rockford Motor 
Car brings them to the job is an inspiration to 
get to work quickly, and do their work dili¬ 
gently. They become conscious of a certain 
dignity, and work harder and with more snap 
and “ginger’* than they possibly could after 
pumping a handcar for several miles. But you 
see how they are skimming along. The Rock¬ 
ford has a way of “getting there.’’ 

It's the Rockford engine that makes it pos¬ 
sible for the Rockford Motor Car to cover 
ground so rapidly, and speed, in these days of 
hustle and rush, is a factor that can not be 
ignored. It is by your speed you will be judged 
when the annihilation of space is your object. 

And the Rockford Motor Car has speed; for 
see how it is rapidly disappearing in the dis¬ 
tance. 

When the virtues of the Rockford Motor Car 
are considered, the car itself is more eloquent 
than we could ever hope to be, and it is with 
the car itself that we would like to have you 
acquainted. 

But twenty miles an hour is no snail’s pace, 
and the Rockford Motor Car has disappeared 
from view. 


Have you Catalog 43? Jis% for it . 


Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 


1014 Fisher Bldg. 
CHICAGO 


52 Vanderbilt Ave. 
NEW YORK 


Branches Everywhere 


When writing to advertisers please mention Ideal Power. 
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"Chicago Pneumatic" Class O-CSC Cross Compound Steam Driven Two Stage Air Compressor, built in capacities up to 1,667 cubic fe 
of free air per minute at 180 R. P. M., Air cylinders fitted with Sim plate inlet and outlet valves, and representing the most advance 
design in enclosed type, self-oiling automatically regulated air com pressors for general use. Ask for Bulletin 34 M. 
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Co-Operative Night School. 

Editor “Ideal Power”: 

The attached article, entitled “Co¬ 
operative Night School,” appeared re¬ 
cently in the “American Machinist,” and 
perhaps it will interest you, showing as 
it does, the harmony existing between 
the Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company 
and its employes. Here is a typical ex¬ 
ample of men having confidence in them¬ 
selves and in their employers. The co¬ 
operative night school idea could be used 
to advantage in many organizations, and 
I feel sure that other firms would, like 
the Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company, 
assist in every way possible to improve 
the education of their employes, because 
the interest of employer and employe is 
a common one, and co-operation is the 
key-note of efficiency. 

In this age of efficiency and keen com¬ 
petition the firm employing the highest 
grade of skilled labor and equipment is 
the firm that succeeds, and the mechanic 
who has sufficient initiative to improve 
himself by education and observation 
will surely carry the heaviest pay en¬ 
velope. 

(Signed) M. E. GRIFFEN, 

Franklin, Pa. 

This is the article referred to: 

Co-operative Night School. 

It is frequently said that night schools 
are a failure because of the lack of in¬ 
terest on the part of mechanics in such 
opportunities for education. This seems 
to be disproved by a somewhat original 
plan followed by the employes of the 
air-compressor plant of the Chicago 
Pneumatic Tool Company, Franklin, 
Pa. 

About a year ago, a few of the me¬ 
chanics, desiring some form of school 
or means of educating themselves, called 
a meeting of all employes interested to 
decide on a mode of procedure. The 
result was that they decided to assemble 
for study at least one night a week. On 
consulting the management regarding 
the scheme, they were greatly encour¬ 
aged, the firm offering assistance, not 


only in furnishing a free study room, 
but also in many other ways. A night 
school was therefore established which 
has since proved of inestimable value to 
all concerned. 

From October until May, one night of 
each week is “school night.” Mechanics, 
foremen, draftsmen, engineers and man¬ 
agers meet together. No fees are neces¬ 
sary, as some of the engineering staff 
find pleasure in teaching. 

The first part of each school night is 
devoted to instruction in mathematics 
and its application to modern shop prac¬ 
tice; the second part is devoted to an¬ 
swering the questions asked on the pre¬ 
ceding night. During the intervening 
week these questions have been posted 
in a conspicuous place in the shops as 
a reminder of what is expected at the 
meeting following. In asking or answer¬ 
ing any question, each man does his 
part, the blueprint boy having the same 
privilege as the superintendent or man¬ 
ager. 

The following set of questions, which 
were asked one night and discussed the 
following, shows how intensely interest¬ 
ing and educational this co-operative 
school is: 


1. How deep should piston-rod stuff¬ 
ing-boxes be made for steam and air 
ends of compressors? 

2. Would a spiral tap be of any ad¬ 
vantage in crossheads where a rod is 
secured to the crosshead? 

3. What kind and form of lubrication 
would you recommend for air-com¬ 
pressor cylinders? 

4. What is good cutting speed and 
amount of surface finished in square 
inches per minute for cast iron and 
steel? 

5. Explain how to fit a taper-end 
piston rod in a cast iron or a cast steel 
piston? 

Taken altogether, we consider the co¬ 
operative night school a success. 

M. E. GRIFFIN. 

Franklin, Pa. 
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Many a patent leather shoe hides an 
aching corn. 

Uneasy lies the head that wears a 
crown—of false hair. 

If it wasn’t for men, fewer women 
would dislike each other. 

The demand for sincerity is far in ex¬ 
cess of the visible supply. 

And man is also the architect of most 
of his own misfortunes. 

A man seldom knows what he doesn’t 
want until after he acquires it. 

Whom the gods would destroy they 
first induce to marry foolishly. 

Coquettes are like weather vanes— 
only fixed when they become rusty. 

Instead of calling a doctor, the self- 
made chap should send for a repairman. 

A woman is always telling her husband 
that a man doesn’t know what it is to be 
sick. 

By ordering spring lamb in a poor 
restaurant you realize how tough it is to 
die young. 

But a man never realizes what fool 
ideas he has until after he builds a house 
according to his own plans. 

Will the suffragette have to acquire 
the big black cigar habit before she can 
make good as a political boss? 

Many a man who is brave enough to 
beard a lion in his den may be shy when 
it comes to facing the cook in her 
kitchen. 


Worry knocks more men out than 
overwork. 

Cheer up, girls! Leap year is only 
eight months away. 

Between two evils some men always 
pick the wrong one. 

Always try to favor your friends. You 
can use a few more. 

Time softens all things—except a rail¬ 
way restaurant sandwich. 

The shorter a young man is on brains 
the longer he is on collars. 

Appearances indicate that the average 
man doesn’t get much beauty sleep. 

Many a man who acts on the square 
during the day is a rounder at night. 

What has become of the old fashioned 
woman who took snuff for weak eyes? 

If some people would take the trouble 
to conceal what they think they would 
be more popular. 

An Ohio hen recently hatched ten 
chicks from nine eggs. She doesn’t be¬ 
long to the poultry union. 

It’s usually too late for congratula¬ 
tions when the happy couple have been 
married more than a week. 

The man who chews fine cut tobacco 
considers himself higher up in the social 
scale than the man who chews plug. 

“Keep a thing for seven years and 
you'll find some use for it," says an old 
proverb. That is one reason why we are 
still keeping our appendix. 
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The “Simplate” Valve—Its Construction 
and Operation 


During the past decade, a number of 
designs of flat plate Compressor Valves 
have been presented and discarded be¬ 
cause of inefficiency and impracticability. 
These designs were all remarkably simi¬ 
lar, varying only in minor details. 

The “Simplate,” unlike any and all 
other valves is unique and distinctive in 
both design and construction. Its chief 
advantages are that it is simple; that its 
plates are independent in action, one of 
another; that each plate has its indi¬ 
vidual springs; that the tension of the 
spring on the inlet and discharge valves 
differs according to the density of the air 
handled; and lastly that it is applicable 
to all positions and conditions. 

In figure No. 1 we show a discharge 
valve. The valve seat (A) is cast from 
a special composition possessing tough¬ 
ness and high tensile strength, and it 
also has circular ports as shown in the 
figure. It is machined so that the raised 
portion of the seat, or the points on 
which the plates rest forming the joint, 
is very narrow, thus reducing the unbal¬ 
anced area to a minimum. 

The keeper (B) is of the same mate¬ 
rial and is provided with suitable ports 
for the free passage of air through it. 
It also furnishes the guides for the valve 
plates, and affords, as well, satisfactory 
pockets for the valve springs. 


The valves (C) are simple concentric 
steel plates of uniform section, with a 
separate and independent plate over each 
port. Each plate is also independently 
governed by its own springs, hence the 
action or opening of each valve is en¬ 
tirely independent of the other. Should 
one of the plates open, the one next to 
it does not necessarily need to move, 
unless the speed conditions should de¬ 
mand it. Here we see the great advan¬ 
tage of having the plates independent of 
one another, rather than for the series 
of plates to be made from one sheet with 
openings cut through to allow the air 
to flow from the different ports. 

The springs (D) are of the Volute type 
and are made of special alloy steel, heat 
treated and carefully tempered. They 
have the proper tension for the discharge 
and inlet valves, so as to effect the most 
perfect valve action. The parts making 
up a complete valve are assembled and 
held together by the nickel steel stud 
(E) and castle nut (F), and when this 
nut is securely tightened in place, it is 
firmly held so by cotter pin (H). 

Figure No. 2 shows the inlet valve, the 
construction of which, as can be seen, 
is very similar to that of the discharge 
valve. It differs only in the following 
respects: The valve stud enters through 
the keeper instead of through the seat, 
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Fig. 1—Simplate Discharge Valve. 


as does the discharge; the keeper is thin¬ 
ner; and the springs are of lighter ten¬ 
sion. On account of the difference in the 
thickness of these valves, they cannot be 
reversed; that is, the inlet cannot be put 
in where the discharge should be, nor 
the discharge whe e the inlet belongs— 
this precautionary measure we deem to 
be highly necessary. We make the 
spring tension on the inlet valves very 
light so as to get the full benefit of the 
varied opening of the different plates 
when the piston speed is changed. For 
instance, with an inlet valve of the size 
here shown, the spring tension is so 
calibrated that the outer plate opens with 
a pressure of but % ounce per square 
inch, and one ounce will open the inter¬ 
mediate plate, while it requires 2% 
ounces to open the inner one. This il¬ 
lustrates the true meaning of the varied 
opening. 


“Simplate” valves are efficient in the 
highest degree because, they are light 
and durable; always remain tight, are 
opened with little work; and are noise¬ 
less in operation. They have suitable 
spring tensions inasmuch as the inlet 
and the discharge spring tensions differ 
according to the difference in the densi¬ 
ty of the air handled; their opening is 
varied in proportion to the increase or 
decrease in the piston speed; their loca¬ 
tion in the cylinder is convenient for ex¬ 
aminations or repairs, and allows the 
air to enter the cylinder through cool 
and unrestricted passages; and finally, as 
can be seen from the indicator cards in 
figures No. 3 and No. 4, the power re¬ 
quired to expel the air from a cylinder 
equipped with “Simplate” valves is a min¬ 
imum. 

“Simplate” valves are remarkably sim¬ 
ple, since they have independent plates 
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Fig. 3—Indicator Card 
from Two Stage Compressor 

and springs, and a varied opening, ac¬ 
cording to speed. At low speed one 
plate acts—at high speed all operate, 
hence the action is ideal under all speed 
conditions. 


These valves are silent in operation at 
all speeds, resulting in little wear and 
long life; they are equally suited to high 
and low pressure; and the cost for re¬ 
pairs is reduced to a minimum. They 



Fig. 4—Indicator Card 
from Single Stage Compressor 


insure higher mechanical and volumetric 
efficiencies than the old style poppet 
valves; they insure continuous operation 
under the severest conditions; and the 
air compressing cylinders are simplified, 
due to the absence of all intricate valve 
operating mechanism. The valves require 
no lubrication; the compressor floor 
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Fig. 6—Advantageous Feature* of Simplate Valve*. 
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WHEN FULL SPEEO IS 
ATTAINED ALL PLATES 
OPEN AS SHOWN. 


Fig. 6—Showing operation of Simplate 
Valve at increasing speeds. 

space and cost of installation are les¬ 
sened because of the possibility of get¬ 
ting a greater capacity from a given ma¬ 
chine when operated at high speed; and 
lastly, the valve parts, as well as all other 
parts entering into the complete unit, 
are perfectly interchangeable. 

Treatment of Material and Guarantee. 

All “Simplate” Valve plates are made 
of a special alloy steel, heat treated, oil 
tempered, straightened perfectly and 
ground true on one side only. All valve 
plates are also rigidly inspected before 
assembling. Valve springs are made of 
high grade crucible steel, drawn at the 
proper temperature, and put through a 
series of rigid compression tests. 

All parts entering into the construc¬ 
tion of “Simplate” valves are of the high¬ 
est quality and workmanship, and the 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company guar¬ 
antees to repair or replace free of charge, 
any part which is found to be defective 
in workmanship or material a 

period of one year after date of ship¬ 
ment. 


These Men Want Jobs. 

A foreman boiler maker with long and 
creditable experience, with thorough 
knowledge of pneumatic tools and with 
best of references, wants position with 
some railroad. Address Ad-4, care Ideal 
Power. 

A superintendent of steel construction, 
with twenty-two years’ experience, wants 
to connect up with some reliable con¬ 
cern. Can furnish best of references. 
Address Ad-5, care Ideal Power. 

A pneumatic tool man with nine years’ 
experience in one of the largest railroad 
shops of the country wishes to locate in 
the northwest. Address Ad-7, care Ideal 
Power. 

Practical engineer would like to con¬ 
nect with some large electric railway in 
the capacity of superintendent of ma¬ 
chinery or as roadmaster. Has had 
seven years’ practical experience with 
some of the largest electric railways in 
the West and can furnish references. 
Has had experience with practically all 
makes of track and roadway machinery, 
including Duntley Electric Track Tools. 
Can handle men. Address Ad-8, care of 
Ideal Power. 


His Money’s Wrrth. 

Scotch Father: “And you must ha’ 
seen a lot of sights in London, eh?” 

Scotch Son: “Not so muckle. They 
charged me six shillings a day for my 
room at the hotel, and you dinna sup¬ 
pose I was going to pay that without 
staying in the room and getting my 
money’s worth?” 


Too Much. 

P. C. (to festive gent): “Now, sir, 
what’s the trouble?” 

Festive Gent: “I’ve lost me (hie) um¬ 
brella.” 

P. C.: “Why, it’s hung on your arm, 
sir.” 

Festive Gent: “Sho it ish (hie). If 
you hadn’t told me I should have gone 
(hie) home without it.” 
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‘Chicago Pneumatic” Class N-S O Fuel Oil Compressor leaving store of Don A. Carpenter 
& Co., El Paso, for nearby ranch where it is to be used for pumping water. Don A. Carpenter 
& Co. are Southwestern Agents for the Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 


To Machinery Dealers and Supply 
Houses 

We want agents and dealers to repre¬ 
sent us in territory still open for the 
sale of our line of “Giant” Fuel Oil and 
Gas Engines and Compressors, and have 
a very attractive offer to make reliable 
houses that wish to make business con¬ 
nections with a $11,000,000.00 corpora¬ 
tion with a record of more than twenty 
years of business success to its credit* 

“Giant” Fuel Oil and Gas Engines 
are made in four prime sizes, 12, 18, 25 
and 45 horse power, and the 25 and 45 
H. P. sizes may be supplied duplex, 
thus giving units up to 90 horsepower 
capacity. The single units are truck 
mounted for portable use when desired. 

The Giant Fuel Oil and Gas engine 
will operate successfully on any of the 
following grades of fuel: Crude Oil, 
Fuel Oil, Residuum, Stove Oil, Star 
Oils, Tops, Tar Oil, Solar Oil, Gas Oil, 
Engine Distillate, Holder Oil, Coal Oil, 
Kerosene, Alcohol, Motor Spirits, Naph¬ 
tha, Benzol, Gasoline, Natural Gas, Pro¬ 
ducer Gas. 

It has no. valves, gears, carburetors, 
mixers, oil or air heaters, magnetos, 


batteries, timers, switches, coils, wires 
or spark plugs. 

The employment of a single cylinder 
minimizes working parts and their con¬ 
sequent friction. The crosshead con¬ 
struction is extremely important, pro¬ 
viding features of advantage over the 
trunk piston type that cannot and must 
not be ignored. The crosshead removes 
from the piston head the angular thrust 
of the connecting rod with its tendency 
to wear the top and bottom of the cyl¬ 
inders more than the sides, with the re¬ 
sult that oils of a heavy or asphaltum 
base will work back and under the pis¬ 
ton rings, hardening there and caus¬ 
ing excessive cylinder wear. 

With the crosshead type all bearings 
are accessible and by compressing in 
the front end of the cylinder instead of 
in the crank case, better compression 
is secured, there being no joints to offer 
opportunity for leakage and the com¬ 
pression space is greatly reduced. Lub¬ 
ricating oil from the crank case cannot 
possibly enter the combustion chamber 
and disturb regulation. 

In design the Giant Engine is the 
simplest on the market, and its lack of 
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complicated parts and mechanisms 
recommends it for use in isolated lo¬ 
calities, where breakdowns are fraught 
with serious consequences. 

Agents with whom we make connec¬ 
tions will be furnished with Bulletins 
and Salesmen's Catechisms dwelling on 
the superior merits of the “Giant" en¬ 
gine, explaining thoroughly in the form 
of questions and answers, all the de¬ 
tails of construction and operation, and 
setting forth very clearly, relative val¬ 
ues of the various grades of crude oil, 
comparative costs of operation, etc. 

Our own sales representatives, at¬ 
tached to our branch offices throughout 
the country, are available to furnish 
information and assist dealers in ef¬ 
fecting sales. 

Our “Chicago Pneumatic" Compres¬ 
sors, our Boyer Hammers and Little 
Giant Drills, our Duntley Electric tools 
and Little Giant trucks are known 
throughout the world and we want live 
agents to introduce our lines of “Giant” 
Fuel Oil and Gas Engines and Com¬ 
pressors, in localities where we are not 
yet represented. 

Correspond with us. This ft a real 
opportunity. 

Compressor and Engine Department, 

Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company, 
1014 Fisher Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


DO YOU EVER DO ANY CIRCU¬ 
LARIZING? 

If you do, send us $3.00 for a com¬ 
plete directory of the boiler, tank and 
stack manufacturers of the United States 
and Canada. The list is up to date and 
is authorized by the American Boiler 
Manufacturers' Association of the United 
States and Canada.—Editor. 


A young lady about to be married re¬ 
ceived from a chum as a wedding gift 
a broom with a tag carrying this mes¬ 
sage: 

“For this, thy happy wedding day, 

A broom I thee will send. 

In sunshine use the lower part, 

In storm, the other, end." 


Two Letters That Tell One Story. 

Salt Lake City, Utah, Apr. 23, 1915 
Mr. W. P. Pressinger, 

Care Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co., 
New York, N. Y. 

Dear Mr. Pressinger: 

Enclosed please find a testimonial let¬ 
ter from the Chief Consolidated Mining 
Company of Eureka, ytah. The com¬ 
pressor spoken of is a 12 x iy 2 x 12 type 
“N-SO" Skid Mounted, and was pur¬ 
chased of us on Nov. 11th, 1914. 

We yesterday had the pleasure of sell¬ 
ing these people a repeat order, they 
ordering of us a tank mounted type “N- 
SO" 115 foot machine. 

If you care to take a reproduction of 
this testimonial letter do so, but kindly 
return the original to us as soon as you 
are through with it. 

We have the pleasure to remain 
Yours very truly, 

F. C. RICHMOND MACHINERY CO. 

(Signed) F. C. Richmond, 
Pres. 


Eureka, Utah, April 20, 1915. 
F. C. Richmond Machinery Co., 

Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Gentlemen: 

In regard to your new Oil Driven Air 
Compressor which we recently pur¬ 
chased and is now in operation at the 
Scotia Mine, I wish to state that it has 
given us entire satisfaction both as to 
its mechanical and economical proper¬ 
ties. We find that it consumes 30 gal¬ 
lons of 30 degree distillate per 24 hours 
working two eight hour shifts. It han¬ 
dles at present a small hoist on surface, 
two small hoists underground, two ham¬ 
mers and a stoper. Hereafter we will 
use these Oil Compressors for all our 
prospects for it proves to be more ef¬ 
ficient than any power in this camp. 

Yours very truly, 

C. Fitch, Sup't. 

Chief Consolidated Mining Co. 


Cheerful old lady—“Well, dominie, the 
new churchyard’s fillin' up real nicely, 
ain't it?”—Puck. 
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Chicago Portable Mine Hoist mounted on Chicago Portable Mine Hoist mounted on 
truck to work at different points on level, column hoisting timber from main level to 
at Zimmerman Mine, Spring Valley Ore Co., intermediate levels above, Caspian Mine, 
Gastraa, Mich. Iron River, Mich. 


The Hoisting Problem in Mines and 
Construction Work. 

The Portable Mine Hoist, while de¬ 
signed especially for use in mines, has a 
very \vide range of usefulness in con¬ 
struction and contracting work of all 
kinds. In mining work it solves the 
problem of economically raising and low¬ 
ering timber and rock in raises, winzes 
and stopes. It will haul cars in drifts 
and tunnels and lower Rock Drills, 
mountings and drill steel from level to 
level. In construction work it is a 
general utility device, raising and lower¬ 
ing machinery and materials quickly and 
safely, and can be set up or torn down in 
a few minutes. , 

The Chicago Portable Mine Hoist is 
equipped with an inverted cone similar 
to that found on rock drill shells, which 
permits it to be mounted on a 4 V 2 inch 
double screw column, just as a rock drill 
is mounted. When bolted to a timber it 
may be used as a stationary hoist or 


it can be bolted to a truck and moved 
from place to place as needed. All the 
working parts are enclosed and it will 
stand lots of abuse. 

When used intelligently it will be 
found useful for an endless number of 
purposes and will pay for itself in a 
short time. Its bulk is small, and it can 
be so placed that it is out of everybody’s 
way whether set up in drive, stope or 
shaft. 

The Chicago Portable Mine Hoist op¬ 
erates by a Reversible Two-Cylinder 
Pneumatic Motor through a chain of 
gears cut from solid steel and hardened. 
This gearing is so designed that a brake 
is unnecessary. It instantly and posi¬ 
tively locks, whether in raising or lower¬ 
ing the load, the moment the motor 
stops, and it is impossible for the load 
to slip even though the air is cut off for 
a whole day. A brake could not be more 
positive. 

The Chicago Portable Mine Hoist will 
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Enclosed Gearing of Chicago Portable Mine Hoist 


coil 200 feet of it inch wire rope and 
hoist 650 pounds at a rope speed of 90 
feet per minute. This we guarantee it 
to do with 80 pounds air pressure, but as 
a matter of fact we test each one with 
much heavier loads. It will be noted 
in this connection that the Hoist is so 
designed that the rope cannot possibly 
run off the drum, which is a most de¬ 
sirable feature from an operator's point 
of view. 

It will be noted that the gears are 
incased in a closed box, which not only 
protects the teeth but also insures the 
careless operator against personal in¬ 
jury and permits of the Automatic Lub¬ 
rication with which the Hoist is pro¬ 
vided. 

The motor consists of Two Double 
Acting Oscillating Cylinders set at right 
angles in a closed case. There is no 
movable valve mechanism, as the oscil¬ 
lation of the cylinders opens and closes 
the ports. A quantity of oil is kept in 
the case, so that the crank in revolving 
lubricates itself and dashes the oil on 
the cylinder seats, from which the air 
carries it through the inlet ports in 
sufficient quantities to thoroughly lubri¬ 
cate the pistons. 


The air is controlled by a slide valve, 
which closes when in the central position 
and starts or reverses the Motor as it 
may be thrown to the right or left. The 
valve is thrown by a lever. When this 
lever is released by the operator the 
valve is self-closing. This automatic 
action of the valve positively eliminates 
all danger of the Hoist creeping and do¬ 
ing damage due to a slight displacement 
of the valve, since it is necessary to hold 
the valve open in order to admit any air 
to the cylinder. 

The cylinders are bored true, and auto¬ 
matically adjustable to their valve-seats, 
the adjustment being simple and made 
from the outside of the motor case. The 
piston rods are ground. The stuffing 
boxes are ample and contain sufficient 
packing for long wear. All bearings are 
bronze bushed. The material used 
throughout is the best obtainable. Su¬ 
perior workmanship is in evidence. 

The oiling system on the Chicago 
Portable Mine Hoist is of exceptional 
merit. It is automatic and continuous 
so long as the Hoist is in operation. 
The oil passes from the motor casing 
through the bearings to the gear box, 
from which point it is returned again to 
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Outline Drawing of Chicago Portable Mine Hoist 


the motor-casing. There is no waste 
and yet every part is most thoroughly 
lubricated. 

Then, too, being of the double-cylinder 
type, with cranks set at 90°, the Chica¬ 


go Portable Mine Hoist has no dead 
center and therefore cannot be stalled. 
It responds instantly the moment air is 
admitted to the Motor to either raise 
or lower the load. 


Specifications of Chicago Portable Mine Hoist 


Type of Hoist - -- -- -- -- - Double Cylinder. 

Diameter of Cylinders -.. . 2J4 inches. 

Length of Stroke --------- 2 % inches. 

Horse Power - - - - - - - - - - 2 H. P. 

Free air used per foot of lift at sea level - - - - 1 cubic foot. 

Air Inlet ----------- 1 inch. 

Weight lifted vertically with 80 lbs. air pressure - 650 pounds. 

Rope speed per minute with full load.90 feet. 

Diameter of rope recommended.& Inch. 

Quantity of A" rope drum with coil - 200 feet. 

Net weight of Hoist without wire rope ----- 300 pounds. 

Over all dimensions—Length ------- 33 inches. 

Width ------- 17 inches. 

Height - -. - - - - - 19 inches. 

Ratio of gearing - - - - - - - - 17 to 1 . 

Drum diameter and width ------- 6 x 8 inches. 

Depth of flange . 2 % inches. 

With 200 feet wire rope ------- 

Code word - -- -- -- -- -- Acerta. 

With 200 feet wire rope and a 4}4"x6' double, screw column 
with arm and clamp - - ------ 

Code word.Acervix. 


Prices on application. Send for Bulletin 149. 
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\f(f Duntley Electric Drills and Grinders 

Universal Electric Drills 

Patented Feb. 18, 1913. 

For connection to ordinary lamp socket. 

Operating on either direct or alternating current 
(of 60 cycles or less) single phase, interchangeably. 

Cut shows the smallest and lightest electric drill 
built which will operate on either current. We build 
seven sizes of drills of this type as follows: 

Capacity in metal ^ inch 



Size No. 000. 

44 44 OOOx. 

44 44 00 . 

44 44 0. 

44 44 1. 

“ 44 2. 

44 44 3. 


% 

i 7 4 



Size No. 0C0. 

Capacity ft inch in metal * 


Heavy Duty Direct Current Electric Drills 



For 110 and 220 volts. 
Built in five sizes as follows: 

Size No. 0. Capacity in metal 


inch 


Size No. 0 S-S 


1. 

2 . 

3. 

3x. 

4. (Comp.) 

4x. 

5. (Comp.) 

The No. 3, 4 and 4x can be furnished in the center spindle 
as well as the side spindle style. 

The No. 3x, 4 Compensated, 4x and 5 Compensated are 
especially adapted for high speed reaming. 


i* 

i* 


Heavy Duty Alternating Current Electric Drills 

For two and three phase. 

For connecting to two or three phase power lines. Cannot be operated 
from lamp socket. Built in five sizes as follows: 


Size No. 0. Capacity in metal % in. 
“ “ 1. “ “ 44 % 44 

«« « 2 « ** << ^ <« 

44 44 3 44 44 44 1^4 44 

<* « | <« H <i 2 ** 



Furnished in the side spindle 
style only. Standard windings are 
for 60 cycles, 110 or 220 volts. Size 
Nos. 2, 3 and 4 can be wound for “ 44 

440 volts. 44 44 

Electric Grinders 

For use in the foundry, machine and struc¬ 
tural shop. Built in two sizes for 110-220-600 
volts direct current, and 110-220 volts two or 
three phase alternating current. 

Size No. 5 BP carries 5x% inch wheel 
44 44 8 BP 44 6x114 “ 

Universal Grinders can be furnished In three sizes 
to operate on either direct current or alternating 
current, interchangeably from an ordinary lamp 
socket Size No. 8 BP Portable Grinder 

CHICAGO PNEUMATIC TOOL CO. 

1014 Fisher Building, CHICAGO Branches Everywhere 52 Vanderbilt Ave., NEW TOR] 
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Care of Duntley Electric Drills. 

It is of vital importance to have port¬ 
able drills in first-class operating condi¬ 
tion at all times and this can be accom¬ 
plished by the exercise of a little care 
and attention on the part of the opera¬ 
tors. When the customer's plant is pro¬ 
vided with a toolroom, it is desirable to 
have the tools sent there occasionally to 
be looked over and if necessary put in 
the best possible condition. 

It is to be expected that natural wear 
of the bearings and brushes will take 
place; therefore,, these points should oc¬ 
casionally be looked after. 

In order to assist in the care of elec¬ 
tric drills the following suggestions may 
be of benefit: 

Lubrication: The gears of Duntley 
electric drills are intended to run in 
grease and an opening in the gear case 
is provided for the insertion of grease. 
We recommend the application of two 
or three tablespoonfuls of high-grade 
non-fluid oil to the gears every two or 
three weeks, when the drills are in con¬ 
stant operation. Every two months the 
gear case should be removed, the old 
grease cleaned out and a liberal quantity 
of fresh grease applied around the gears. 

The revolving journals do not require 
a large amount of oil at any one time, 
as the lubricating chambers are of ample 
capacity to hold a considerable supply, 
but in order that these chambers may 
not be permitted to become empty it is 
desirable to make a practice of applying 
a small quantity of a good grade of light 
lubricating oil each day. Oil cups com¬ 
municating with the lubricating cham¬ 
bers will be found on the commutator 
bonnet and on the gear case. The cham¬ 
ber on the gear case takes care of the 
oil supply for the spindle bearing, lower 
armature bearing and lower intermediate 
gear bearing. The upper intermediate 
gear bearing is oiled from a lubricant 
chamber in the transfer plate, between 
the gear case and motor housing. An 
oil screw will be found in this transfer 
plate, which it is necessary to remove 
in order to apply the oil. 


Commutator and Brushes: Commuta¬ 
tor and brushes should be examined oc¬ 
casionally to see that excessive wear is 
not taking place on either part. Remov¬ 
able enclosing covers permit the brushes 
and commutator to be examined without 
difficulty. The commutator should be 
kept fairly clean and the brushes should 
not be permitted to wear too short. The 
brush holders are provided with springs 
of the cock-spring type, which give a uni¬ 
form pressure through a wide range so 
that no adjustment is required after leav¬ 
ing the factory. The brush holders are 
carefully set in position for proper com¬ 
mutation and should not be tampered 
with. Use No. 00 sandpaper in cleaning 
the commutator; never use emery cloth. 

Ventilation: When the drills are being 
examined it is a good plan to clean out 
the air holes in the housing and enclos¬ 
ing covers. These should be cleaned 
from the inside, if possible, so as to re¬ 
move the dirt instead of pushing it into 
the machine. 

Switch: The switch furnished with the 
Duntley drill is of the quick-acting type 
and should be cleaned occasionally. The 
switch mechanism, which is located in 
the pipe handle of the switch, requires a 
small amount of oil at very long inter¬ 
vals. 

Cable: Do not permit your men to 
drag the drills around by the cable. 

Feed Screws: Do not use feed screws 
other than those furnished by this com¬ 
pany. A longer feed screw is apt to 
cause trouble by being screwed down too 
far and cutting into the windings. 

It will well repay you to follow the 
above suggestions. 


The Modern Family Dines. 

The Son—“Hey, shoot the juice.” 

The Father—“Cut out that slang, 
please.” 

The Mother—“That's a peach of a 
way to correct the kid.” 

The Father—“I only wanted to put 
him wise. Such talk will queer him.'' 

The Son—“Ishgabibble.” 
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Little Giant Chosen as Official Truck for 
Lincoln Highway Coast-to-Coast 
Caravan. 

The Little Giant truck was recently 
chosen as the official truck to accompany 
the Lincoln Highway Automobile Cara¬ 
van which left New York on May 15th, 
passed through Chicago Heights on July 
2nd and which expects to reach San 
Francisco on August 19th. The Little 
Giant left Chicago on July 7th and will 
overtake the caravan at Omaha. 

Le Roy Beardsley, Jr., and Earl C. 
Phillips have charge of the truck which 
is to be used as a tender to the auto¬ 
mobile party for carrying baggage and 
the moving picture paraphernalia. Mr. 
Phillips has recently come from Austra¬ 
lia where he represented the Little Giant 
Truck Department of the Chicago Pneu¬ 
matic Tool Co. 

The caravan consists of four cars with 
the following passengers: 

H. C. Osterman and wife. 

O. P. Canaday and wife. 

Edw. G. Holden. 

R. C. Sackett. 

T. A. Stalker. 

Leon Loeb. 

R. W. Reiling. 

Mr. Osterman is head consul of the 
Lincoln Highway Association. 

Altogether 414 towns will be visited 
and moving pictures of 65 of them will 
be taken en route, the object of the ex¬ 
pedition being to give publicity to the 


beauties and the practicability of the 
Lincoln Highway, and arrangements 
have been made with the leading moving 
picture concerns to run these films all 
over the country. 

The Little Giant truck is fitted with 
Prairie Schooner top and is decorated 
with emblems of the Lincoln Highway 
Association and is well equipped and 
prepared for the long and strenuous 
journey before it. 

It is equipped with a Stewart Speedo¬ 
meter and two Stewart Warning Signals 
furnished by the Stewart-Warner Speed¬ 
ometer Corporation; two Pyrene fire ex¬ 
tinguishers furnished by the Pyrene Co.; 
a Prest-o-Lite tank furnished by the 
Prest-o-Lite Co., and a set of Firestone 
tires by the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 


Special Little Giant Truck Supplement 

Did you get a copy of the Special 
Truck Supplement issued in connection 
with this July issue? If not, send for 
it. It goes into motor trucking quite 
thoroughly, shows practically every style 
of body that has ever been built, and 
gives the experiences of many users. If 
you are not interested in an auto truck 
now, you will be some day and a perusal 
of this supplement now may give you 
something to think about and may guide 
you in the right direction. Your copy is 
awaiting receipt of your request for it. 


Our Language. 

The intricacies of our language are 
well illustrated in the definition given 
of a sleeper. 

4 sleeper is one who sleeps. A 
sleeper is that in which the sleeper 
sleeps. A sleeper is that on which the 
sleeper runs while the sleeper sleeps. 
Therefore, while the sleeper sleeps in 
the sleeper under the sleeper the sleeper 
carries the sleeper over the sleeper un¬ 
der the sleeper until the sleeper which 
carries the sleeper jumps the sleeper and 
wakes the sleeper in the sleeper by strik¬ 
ing the sleeper on the sleeper, and there 
is no longer any sleeper in the sleeper 
on the sleeper. 
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Boring Wood With Air 

In a pneumatic wood boring machine the object is 
to get minimum weight in a reversible air motor that 
will successfully handle the standard wood boring 
bits that are now on the market. 


Little Giant 
Wood Boring 
Machines 
Meet These 
Conditions 




No. 10S Little Giant 
Wood Boring Machine, 
Capacity % in. 


No.3 Improved Little Giant 
Wood Boring Machine, 
Capacity 1 in. 


No. 5 Improved Little Giant Reversible 
Wood Boring Machine, 
Capacity 2 in. 


No. 14 Improved Little Giant Reversible 
Wood Boring Machine, 
Capacity 4 in. 


Bulletin 127 tells all about these. 

CHICAGO PNEUMATIC TOOL COMPANY 


1014 Fuher Building 

CHICAGO 


BRANCHES EVERYWHERE 


52 Vanderbilt Ave. 

NEW YORK 


When wrltlns to advertisers please mention (deal Power. 
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Showing side view of one of the “Yellow Jitney” Fleet of twenty-eight, owned by the 
Arlington-Barcroft Auto Co., Washington, D. C. 
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VIRGINIA AUTO SERVICE 


Six Little Giants Doing Jitney Service for the Virginia Auto Service Co., Washington, D. C 
Six Additional Trucks Have Just Been Ordered. 



PHOTOS AMUSEMENT CO 


MFRD. BY CHICAGO PNEUMATIC TOOL CO. 
"n. Branches Everywhere 
\ rhicaoo.IH. 


T }j!f truck startedout from Philadelphia and is taking moving pictures all the way to 
Exposition at San Francisco. The films will be shown later in prac¬ 
tically all of the moving picture theatres in the United States. 
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Showing how the Little Giant Six Wheeler Handles a Big Load of Long Lumber 


The New Little Giant of Six Wheel 
Construction 

Industries having bulky or long but 
light loads to transport, frequently fail 
to realize the expected economies of 
motor truck transportation owing to the 
very limited loading space which the 
ordinary chassis affords. In the ordinary 
four wheel truck the power is applied 
through its traction wheels and motor 
truck practice is to place the entire load 
or the greater portion of it directly over 
or slightly forward of the traction wheels. 
The traction wheels must therefore both 
carry and push the load. 

In the Little Giant Six Wheel Truck 
these objections are overcome. The 
power of the motor is utilized to draw 
the load instead of carrying it and push¬ 
ing it, with the result that efficiency of 
the power unit is doubled. In the Six 
Wheel construction only sufficient of the 
load is placed upon the chassis of the 
truck to secure proper traction. But the 
weight so imposed is not rigidly fastened 
to the chassis but rests upon a ball race 
making it a live or floating load. This 


feature naturally relieves the running 
gear and engine from the shock and 
strain which a load ordinarily transmits 
to a truck as a result of the constant 
vibration due to irregularities of roadbed, 
and also affords relief from strain in 
starting and stopping. This relief from 
the shock and strain is so great that the 
life of the motor is naturally increased 
and has even been doubled. 

In the Little Giant Six Wheel Con¬ 
struction, the rear wheels absolutely 
track and the driver need have no more 
concern for the movement and guidance 
of the load than in ordinary four wheel 
construction. 

The Little Giant Six Wheel Construc¬ 
tion is of such a nature that anyone 
owning a Little Giant truck can purchase 
the additional outfit with all the appa¬ 
ratus necessary to complete the arrange¬ 
ment and easily apply it, thus making it 
possible by doubling the load space of 
the truck to double its carrying capacity. 

Correspondence concerning the Little 
Giant Six Wheel Truck should be di¬ 
rected to the Motor Truck Department, 
1470 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
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New Erie Mallet Compound 

The cuts on the adjoining page illus¬ 
trate the latest development of pow¬ 
erful freight locomotives, namely, the 
six-cylinder type articulated Mallet com¬ 
pound, a specimen of which will be 
placed in service on the Erie Railroad, 
says the Erie Railroad Employes Maga¬ 
zine. 

Its total weight with tender is 410 
tons, and it has greater tractive power 
than any engine ever built. 

It is unique in that it will utilize the 
large weight of its tender to furnish ad¬ 
hesion for the third set of drivers. It 
has been, generally, the practice to car¬ 
ry the dead weight of the tender without 
deriving any power from it. When it is 
considered that a loaded tender weighs 
more than half as much as the engine it¬ 
self, it can be seen that considerable 
power is required to haul the tender and 
that a great advantage should result 
from putting drivers under it; at least 
from a standpoint of tractive power per 
total weight of engine and tender. 

The locomotive is being designed and 
will be built by the Baldwin Locomo¬ 
tive Works, Philadelphia, and will have 
the following general dimensions: 

Tractive power, 160,000 lbs.; size of 
cylinders (3 sets), 36 in. x 32 in.; diame¬ 
ter of drivers, 63 in.; driving journals, 11 
in. xl3iV in.; firebox (radial stay type), 
162 in. x 108 in.; flues, SV 2 in., 53; tubes 
2Va in., 318; length of flues and tubes, 24 
ft. 0 in.; weight on engine truck, 30,000 
lbs.; weight on engine drivers, 480,000 
lbs.; weight on tender drivers, 260,000 
lbs.; weight on trailer, 50,000 lbs.; total 
weight, engine and tender, 820,000 lbs.; 
heating surface, firebox 310 sq. ft.; heat¬ 
ing surface flues, 1,825 sq. ft.; heat sur¬ 
face, tubes, 4,480 sq. ft.; heating surface, 
arch tubes, 40 sq. ft.; heating surface, 
combustion chamber 95 sq. ft.; total heat¬ 
ing surface, 6,750 sq. ft.; heating surface 
of superheater, 1,530 sq. ft.; grate area, 
90 sq. ft.; water capatity of tender, 10,000 
gals.; coal capacity of tender, 16 tons. 

The locomotive will be equipped with 
a Street Stoker, and will have the Baker 


valve gear and Schmidt superheater. Be¬ 
ing a radical departure from other de^ 
signs of locomotives, its service will be 
watched with keen interest. 

This monster engine will be called 
“Matt H. Shay,” in honor of a retired 
engineer on the Mahoning Division of the 
Erie, a faithful and loyal employe and as 
trustworthy an engineer as ever guided 
a train. 


A Business Man. 

Congressman Brown, of the Oyster 
Bay District in New York, was speak¬ 
ing of the Jewish instinct for striking 
a bargain and during the conversation 
told this story: 

“Jacobs and Bernheim were joint part¬ 
ners in the woolen cloth business, Ja¬ 
cobs being the Eastern salesman for the 
firm. While traveling in the East he 
was taken ill and died. The undertaker 
who took charge of the body wired 
Bernheim: ‘Jacobs died, can embalm 

him for fifty dollars, or freeze him for 
twenty-five dollars.* 

“Bernheim wired back: ‘Freeze him 
from his knees up for fifteen dollars; his 
legs vere frost-bitten last vinter.* ” 


By way of enlarging the children’s 
vocabulary, our village school teacher is 
in the habit of giving them a certain 
word and .asking them to form a sen¬ 
tence in which that word ocurs. The 
other day she g^ve the class the word 
“notwithstanding.” There was a pause, 
and then a bright-faced youngster held 
up his hand. 

“Well, what is your sentence, Tom¬ 
my?” asked the teacher. 

“Father wore his trousers out, but not¬ 
withstanding.” 


“I suppose,” said the sympathetic 
neighbor, “that you will erect a hand¬ 
some monument to your husband’s 
memory.” “To his memory?” echoed 
the tearful widow. “Why, poor John 
hadn’t any. I was sorting over some of 
his clothes today and found a pocketful 
of letters I had given him to post.” 
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Good Management in the Home 



is shown by big re¬ 
sults without drudg¬ 
ery. Thorough and 
constant cleanliness 

of carpets, rugs, draperies 
and upholstery with least 
possible time and effort is 
the ideal of every house¬ 
wife, and every husband 
and provider should invest 
in a 

Duntley 
Electric 
Cleaner 

and make some woman 
happy. 

The Duntley is made in 
sizes suitable for use in of¬ 
fices, hotels, churches, thea¬ 
tres, large or small homes, 
cottages or apartments, and 
for commercial cleaning. 

AGENTS WANTED 
Some Good Territories Still Open 



Duntley Products Sales Company 

732 Michigan Aye., CHICAGO 


I am in the market for a Duntley Electric Cleaner, 
and send descriptive literature. 


Please quote me prices 
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My Efficiency. 

In an organization, as in a chain, the 
weakest link determines the strength. 
And the effectiveness or efficiency of the 
organization depends on the effectiveness 
of the individuals as well as their fitness 
to work together. Each one, to be effec¬ 
tive, must be personally efficient, and as 
it is well to test the efficiency of a ma¬ 
chine, so is it good to test our own ef¬ 
ficiency to determine whether we can im¬ 
prove and where; to take account of 
stock, and find along what lines should 
be our effort to expand. 

Following are a few leading points for 
self analysis, suggested by Edward Earle 
Purinton in The Independent. An hon¬ 
est “Yes” would mean 100; an honest 
“No” 0; a partial credit can be made 
according to the self judgement of the 
individual. The sum total of the credits 
divided by 25 will give your average es¬ 
timated efficiency. 

If you're not satisfied with the average, 
the credits will indicate where thought 
and effort can be applied to raise it. 

Per Cent 

1. Is your work agreeable?. 

2. Are you doing it in the best, and 

quickest way? . 

3. Have you found where your great¬ 

est power lies?. 

4. Have you a definite aim in the line 

of this power? . 

5. Are you positive of your own future 

success? . 

6. Can you look on the bright side, al¬ 

ways? . 

7. Do you know how to get well and 

keep so? . 

8. Do you know what habits and emo¬ 

tions hurt your work?. 

9. Are you correcting your weak¬ 

nesses? ... 

10. Have you taken stock of your 

strong ai\d weak points of mind 

and character? . 

11. Do you know what food, exercise 

and baths are most beneficial?... 

12. Are deep breathing and an erect 

body habitual?. 


13. Is your sleep long and refreshing 

and room well ventilated? . 

14. Are your meals regular and eaten 

slowly? .. 

15. Do you wear loose, comfortable 

clothing? . 

'6. Are you positive and courageous?.. 

17. Are you tactful and courteous?- 

18. Do you get the co-operation of fel¬ 

low workers? . 

19. Do you plan your day ahead? ..... 

20. Do you save money systematically? 


21. Do you like good music and good 

reading? . 

22. Have you ambition to be of real 

service to Humanity? . 

23. Do you seek good advice and help¬ 

ful associates? . 

24. Is your leisure spent profitably? ... 

25. Are your relaxations pleasant and 

helpful? . 


Club Talk. 

He came from St. Louis, and had all 
the discriminating tastes of a native of 
that burg. He carefully scrutinized the 
menu card at the Club endeavoring 
to find something that was fit to eat, 
and perfectly proper for a man of his 
standing to indulge in publicly, when he 
discovered something that seemed to ap¬ 
peal to him. He looked about anxiously 
for a waiter, lest in a too extended de¬ 
lay, he miglft either lose the place on the 
card, or his appetite for the dish he had 
selected. “George,” he called to the 
servant that appeared on the scene at 
that moment, “What are these pan-fried 
flounders?” 

“Why those,” answered George, some¬ 
what confusedly, “why those are—why 
they are flounders, you know,—flounders 
fried in a pan.” 

The gentleman from St. Louis looked 
relieved. “Bring me some,” he said, 
folding up the card, and leaning back 
in his chair with the air of one who had 
suddenly acquired a vast accumulation 
of knowledge. 
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A lazy man makes much ado about 
nothing. 


Self-satisfied people have reached the 
jumping off place. 


Men, like pins, are no good if they 
lose their heads. 


No man should try to run an auto un¬ 
less he has horse sense. 


Never strike a man when he’s down— 
especially for a loan. 

Opportunity never troubles a man if 
there is nothing in him. 


A fool can lay plans, but it takes a 
wise man to hatch them out. 

Occasionally a knocker throws away 
his little hammer and gets an ax. 


Women do not like new wrinkles any 
more than they do old ones. 

The early bird that monkeys with the 
early bee is apt to get stung. 

Those who suffer in silence usually 
have a lot to say about it later. 

The man who says he is glad he is 
married is either an optimist or a liar. 

Anticipations and regrets show up 
oftener than anything else during a man’s 
earthly career. 

Poverty is said to be a sure cure for 
dyspepsia, but the cure may be worse 
than the disease. 

What would the world do without 
woman? Nine-tenths of the dry goods 
stores would go out of business, for one 
thing. 

Our idea of a foolish woman is one 
who is jealous of every other woman 
who comes within a mile of her wage 
earner. 

Many a rich man will probably find it 
as difficult to enter the kingdom of heav¬ 
en as he finds it easy to keep outside a 
mundane jail. 


Some people remain poor because they 
buy too many things they don’t need. 

Experience is a great teacher, but 
even experience can’t teach some people. 

A woman fights harder to get into so¬ 
ciety than she prays to get into heaven. 

If you keep quiet and listen you may 
learn a lot from people who talk too 
much. 

The man who always looks straight 
ahead misses a lot of beautiful scenery on 
the side. 

Blessings of poverty are appreciated, 
especially by those who have never been 
blessed that way.' 

An income tax means an outgo check. 

To be good, according to some people, 
is to be a hasbeen. 

Some people are always saying: 
“There ought to be something done 
about- it,” but they never do anything 
themselves. 

After a man has learned that he can’t 
beat another man at his own game, he 
begins to dodge the individual with a 
get-rich-quick scheme. 
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“Hummer” Self Rotating Hammer Drills 


The world-wide adoption of the power 
hand hammer drill to replace the more 
cumbersome and less profitable mounted 
drill for all light rock drilling and kin¬ 
dred work has brought about the insist¬ 
ent demand for the best drill of the 
kind possible to produce. ^ 

When the “Hummer” drill was placed 
on the market, we believed we had pro¬ 
duced the nearest to the ideal hammer 
drill. This belief has now become a 
firm conviction owing to the immediate 
and continued recognition accorded the 
“Hummer” drill by the users, on points 
of superior design, efficiency, durabil¬ 
ity and upkeep and the preference 
shown by the drill runners for the drill 
they themselves have christened the 
Hummer. 

It is gratifying to us to have been 
able to produce a drill the unique fea¬ 
tures of which result in such excellence 
as to make it a remarkable product. It 
is logical, however, that we should have 
been able to do so. The twenty years 
of expeiience we have had as the fore¬ 
most manufacturers of pneumatic per¬ 
cussive tools has qualified us to con¬ 
tinue to excel in that line, and this ex¬ 
perience is incorporated in the design, 
material and manufacture of the “Hum¬ 
mer” drill. 

General Design: The drill chuck at 
the front end of the Hummer drill is ro¬ 


tated by two simple and strong gear» 
operated by a shaft which is driven by a 
worm gearing from the rotation motor 
at the upper end of the drill. The rota¬ 
tion motor is a simple form of the ro¬ 
tary type and the compressed air ex¬ 
hausted from it instead of being led to 
atmosphere is discharged into the valve 
chamber of the hammer cylinder and 
operates the hammer piston by means 
of a ball valve action. 

This general design results in a sturdy, 
well-balanced and compact structure 
throughout. By locating the rotation 
motor at the upper end it is farthest 
removed from the strains and shocks 
of the hammer blows at the front end of 
the drill and the distribution of the 
parts is such as to permit each part 
being made simple and strong and well- 
calculated to stand up under the severe 
conditions to which the rock drill is or¬ 
dinarily subjected. 

A distinctive feature of the “Hum¬ 
mer” drill is the valve that governs the 
reciprocation of the hammer piston. It 
consists of a standard commercial hard¬ 
ened steel ball—such as is used ordi¬ 
narily for ball bearings. The ball is 
three quarters of an inch in diameter 
and weighs a trifle over one ounce. The 
travel between its seats in the valve chest 
is only one-eighth of an inch. Perfect 
in its action. Practically indestructible. 
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A-66 “Little Hummer.” 


Ideally simple compared with other rock 
drill valve mechanisms. 

Rotation: The rotation of the drill 
steel is effected by the motor located at 
the upper end of the drill, in the handle 
part and is entirely independent of the 
hammer piston. The compressed air to 
operate the drill first enters the rotation 
motor, causing the rotor of the motor to 
revolve at a high speed. The rotor shaft 
is provided with a worm thread that 
meshes with a worm gear on the outer 
end of the shaft that transmits the ro¬ 
tary movements to the pinion and gear 
at the lower end of the drill for turning 
the drill chuck. The rotation mechanism 
throughout is continuous in one direc¬ 
tion and does not have any ratchet or 
pawl parts. The high speed of the rota¬ 
tion motor and the large ratio of gear 
reduction between the motor and the 
drill chuck gives a strong rotation pull 
on the drill steel. The parts are few, 
simple and strong and accessible and 
cannot be incorrectly assembled. 

Piston: The hammer piston has no 
connection with any other part of the 
drill and is perfectly free in its move¬ 


ments, in both directions, in the cylinder. 
It is a simple part without any holes or 
chamber or spiral flutes to weaken it. 
Just plain piston. Structurally of great 
strength—as a hammer piston should 
be;*and the freedom of its action gives 
high velocity and a hard blow. 

In connection with the exhaust from 
the drill cylinder a slide or shutter is 
provided which by a slight movement 
chokes the exhaust ports in the cylinder, 
causing the hammer piston to stop strik¬ 
ing hard and allowing practically the full 
force of the live air to pass through the 
hollow drill steel to clear the hole of the 
cuttings when the air that ordinarily 
passes through the steel is not sufficient 
to prevent a portion of the cuttings from 
accumulating. There is permitted, how¬ 
ever, a sufficient amount of exhaust 
through the hole in the steel and the 
loose fit of the shutter to allow the ro¬ 
tation motor to turn the drill steel—al¬ 
lowing the drill steel to be easily with¬ 
drawn from the hole being drilled. The 
shutter is located between the side of the 
cylinder and the exhaust cap or bonnet 
and is fully protected from abuse in 
handling. The use of the exhaust shut- 
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A-66 "Little Hummer" drilling: holes for removal of reinforced concrete for engine founda¬ 
tion. A one and one-half-inch diameter hole, two feet deep, was drilled in three minutes—air- 
pressure at drill, seventy pounds per square inch. 


ter prevents liability of breakage of 
front head of the drill from careless 
handling. 

The drill chuck is broached to take the 
usual collared steel with shank 3% inch 
long inch hexagon section. To retain 
the steel in the drill chuck and to provide 
means to churn the steel in a clogged 
hole or to withdraw the steel from the 
hole, a swinging holder is provided 
which is pivoted to a strong forged ring 
that encircles the front head of the drill. 
This ring rests upon a heavy spiral 
spring that absorbs the shock of the 
hammer blows on the drill holder when 
the drill runner carelessly allows the 
hammer piston to hit the front head. 


Throttle Valve: llie throttle has been 
designed to overcome the objections to 
the ordinary taper plug cock throttle 
The straight piston valve is made of tool 
steel, hardened and ground and moves 
vertically in a bronze bushing that is 
forced into the drop-forged steel body. 
The valve moves upwards by a spring 
pressure and downwards by a cam por¬ 
tion on the lever handle. The cam is 
provided with a flat surface to hold the 
valve full open when the drill is running. 
Quick in action. Readily and easily 
operated. Handle cannot become loose. 
Vibration of drill cannot partially shut 
off air supply as the lever handle moves 
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in line with the hose and not crosswise 
to the hose. It stays put. 

Strainer: One end of the throttle valve 
body is formed to hold a strainer as 
shown in cut. The strainer is provided 
with a fine mesh screen in order to pre¬ 
vent dirt or scale from the pipe line or 
particles of rubber from the hose enter¬ 
ing the drill. 

Oiling: The most essential and yet 
the most neglected detail in order to 
obtain • the best results from all rock 
drills is that of proper lubrication. Par¬ 
ticularly is this so with the high speed 
automatic rotation hammer drill. It is 
obvious that such a piece of machinery 
in order to return a maximum profit as 
to work performed and low cost of up¬ 
keep should be kept clean inside and 
well oiled at all times. It is difficult, 
if not well-nigh impossible, to im¬ 
press the ordinary hammer drill run¬ 
ner with the importance of oiling his 
drill before it becomes “bone dry” for 
want of oil and stops on account of 
some of the parts being cut fast to each 
other or a breakage occurring. It is not 
as much on account of willful neglect on 
the part of the drill runner as it is for¬ 
getfulness and as long as the drill keeps 
on running he does not think about oil¬ 
ing it. To offset this habit of the drill 
runner forgetting, we have designed the 
“Little Hummer” drill so that the rota¬ 
tion will gradually slow down and then 
stop if needing oil <jr becoming choked 
with dirt, before damage has occurred to 
any of the parts. This is an automatic 
signal to the drill runner to either oil 
his drill or clean it, or both. This fea¬ 
ture has been well received and is espe¬ 
cially popular with the drill runners, who 
are engaged in mine contract work and 
are compelled to purchase drills for their 
work. 

The handles of the “Hummer” drills 
are hollow and provided in the central, 
portion with a cartridge consisting of a 
perforated metal tube filled with cotton 
wick. By filling the handles with oil the 
cartridge feeds the oil continuously in 
small quantity when the drill is in oper¬ 
ation. One filling will last several hours 


constant running. A half gallon can of 
oil as sample is furnished with each 
drill. 

B-66 “Hummer” Self-Rotating Ham¬ 
mer Drill: This drill has been designed 
to meet the demand for a drill for down 
holes or sinking. It is not required to 
collar the shank of the- steel for this 
drill, as the piston strikes an anvil block 
or tappet as shown by sectional draw¬ 
ing on page 14 of Bulletin 216. 

By interposing the anvil block between 
the piston and the drill steel, the piston 
blow is slightly diminished, but this 
loss of force is so slight that it is more 
than made up by the economy of using 
drill steels that do not require a collar 
or special forged shank. 

The B-66 “Hummer” is IS lbs. heavier 
than the A-66 “Little Hummer,” but is 
preferred for down hole drilling on ac¬ 
count of this extra weight making it 
steadier in operation and a more rapid 
driller. It is a general favorite on sub¬ 
way construction work and for sinking 
trenches. ‘Unless otherwise ordered, the 
front head chuck is broached to take 
1-inch hexagon steel. 

C-66 “Big Hummer” Self-Rotating 
Hammer Drill: This drill is exactly the 
same in design and construction as the 
B-66, excepting the length of piston 
stroke, and. longer cylinder and rotation 
shaft. The front head chuck bearing is 
also longer to allow the heavier drill 
steel to have a greater shank surface in 
the chuck. Most of the parts of this 
drill are interchangeable with like parts 
of the B-66, which is a desirable feature 
for those who use both sizes, as it sim¬ 
plifies carrying duplicate parts for re¬ 
pairs. 

The C-66 “Big Hummer” is by far the 
best one-man hammer drill that has 
been produced. It weighs 65 lbs. and 
will cut faster and with far less fatigue 
to the drill runner than other drills of 
heavier weight offered for the same 
work. For shaft sinking it has no 
equal. 

For further details consult Bulletin 216 
which the Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 
will supply on request. 
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To Machinery Dealers and 
Supply Houses 


We want agents and dealers to repre¬ 
sent us in territory still open for the 
sale of our line of “Giant” Fuel Oil and 
Gas Engines-and Compressors, and have 
a very attractive offer to make reliable 
houses that wish to make business con¬ 
nections with a $11,000,000.00 corpora¬ 
tion with a record of more than twenty 
years of business success to its credit. 

“Giant” Fuel Oil and Gas Engines 
are made in four prime sizes, 12, 18, 25 
and 45 horse power, and the 25 and 45 
H. P. sizes may be supplied duplex, 
thus giving units up to 90 horsepower 
capacity. The single units are truck 
mounted for portable use when desired. 

The Giant Fuel Oil and Gas Engine 
will operate successfully on any of the 
following grades of fuel: Crude Oil, 
Fuel Oil, Residuum, Stove Oil, Star 
Oils, Tops, Tar Oil, Solar Oil, Gas Oil, 
Engine Distillate, Holder Oil, Coal Oil, 
Kerosene, Alcohol, Motor Spirits, Naph¬ 
tha, Benzol, Gasoline, Natural Gas, Pro¬ 
ducer Gas. 

It has no valves, gears, carburetors, 
mixers, oil or air heaters, magnetos, 
batteries, timers, switches, coils, wires 
or spark plugs. 

The employment of a single cylinder 
minimizes working parts and their con¬ 
sequent friction. The crosshead con¬ 
struction is extremely important, pro¬ 
viding features # of advantage over the 
trunk piston type that canilot and must 
not be ignored. The crosshead removes 
from the piston head the angular thrust 
of the connecting rod with its tendency 
to wear the top and bottom of the cyl¬ 
inders more than the sides, with the re¬ 
sult that oils of a heavy or asphaltum 
base will work back and under the pis¬ 
ton rings, hardening there and caus¬ 
ing excessive cylinder wear. 


With the crosshead type all bearings 
are accessible and by compressing in 
the front end of the cylinder instead of 
in *.ie crank case, better compression 
is secured, there being no joints to offer 
opportunity for leakage and the com¬ 
pression space is greatly reduced. Lub¬ 
ricating oil from the crank case cannot 
possibly enter the combustion chamber 
and disturb regulation. 

In design the Giant Engine is the 
simplest on the market, and its lack of 
complicated parts and mechanisms rec¬ 
ommends it for use in isolated local¬ 
ities, where breakdowns are fraught with 
serious consequences. 

Agents with whom we make connec¬ 
tions will be furnished with Bulletins 
and Salesmen's Catechisms dwelling on 
the superior merits of the “Giant” en¬ 
gine, explaining thoroughly in the form 
of questions and answers, all the de¬ 
tails of construction and operation, and 
setting forth vfcry clearly, relative val¬ 
ues of the various grades of crude oil, 
comparative costs of operation, etc. 

Our own sales representatives, at¬ 
tached to our branch offices throughout 
the country, are available to furnish in¬ 
formation and assist dealers in effecting 
sales. 

Our “Chicago Pneumatic” Compres¬ 
sors, our Boyer Hammers and Little 
Giant Drills,^ our Duntley Electric tools 
and Little Giant trucks are known 
throughout the world and we want live 
agents to introduce our lines of “Giant” 
Fuel Oil and Gas Engines and Com¬ 
pressors, in localities where we are not 
yet represented. 

Correspond with us. This is a real 
opportunity. 


Compressor and Engine Department 

Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company 

1014 Fisher Building 
Chicago, Illinois 
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Clasp N-SO "Chicago Pneumatic” Fuel Oil Driven Air Compressor on J. A. White Ranch, 

near Fort Bliss, Texas. 


ONE Chicago Pneumatic Fuel Oil Com¬ 
pressor Pumps Sufficient Water 
Supply a Town of 2,000 
Inhabitants. 

The cuts on this and the adjoining 
page show a “Chicago Pneumatic” Class 
N-SO Fuel Oil Driven Air Compressor 
installed by Don A. Carpenter & Co., 
on the J. A. White ranch, three miles 
northwest of Fort Bliss, near El Paso, 
Texas. It is probably the most inter¬ 
esting air lift plant in the southwest, 
one compressor pumping two wells each 
about 600 feet deep, the water standing 
about 250 feet from the surface. The 
compressor forces the air down into the 
wells, and though the wells are not yet 
entirely free from the sand, the water is 
raised in sufficient volume to supply a 
town of 2,000 inhabitants. 

Class N-SO Compressors are made in 
four standard strokes 8, 10, 12 and 14 


inches with capacities from 70 to 300 
cubic feet. They may be supplied port¬ 
able (on truck) or rkid mounted as well 
as stationary. 


Elucidated. 

“Henry, it says here that Mr. Jack- 
son pelted the pill for three sacks. What 
does it mean?” 

“Good heavens, Mary, can’t you un¬ 
derstand plain English? It means that 
he slugged the sphere safe and landed 
on the third pillow.” 


Amicable Alice. 

Alice—“Papa, it’s going to snow.” 
Papa (who is busy)—“Well, let it 
snow.” 

Alice—“I was going to, Papa.”— 
March Lippincott’s. 
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Another View of Compressor Shown on Opposite Page. Both Wells Discharging. 


Compressed Air Cleans Concrete Road 
Base Before Oiling. 

On certain parts of the California 
highway system now under construction 
it has been found that before the sur¬ 
facing oil could be applied sufficient dust 
had formed on the concrete base to in¬ 
terfere with the proper bonding of the 
oil. After some experimenting a com¬ 
pressed-air apparatus was improvised 
which satisfactorily removes all dust and 
loose particles on the surface, it is stated, 
without requiring any extra trips over 
the road. 

The device consists of a small air 
compressor mounted on the oil truck it¬ 
self and geared to its main driving shaft. 
From the pump compressed air is con¬ 
veyed to a l*4-in. pipe fixed horizontally 
about 2 ft. above the road surface and 2 
ft. ahead of the oil spreaders. This pipe 
is perforated by 1/32-in. holes spaced 


l)4-in. apart. The air is delivered at a 
pressure of about 30 lb. per square inch 
and is said to drive off a continual cloud 
of dust even when working over a sur¬ 
face on which ordinary inspection 
shows no appreciable quantity of dust 
particles.—Engineering Record. 


Shocking. 

Some women s ways are really shockin'. 
They hide their cash in—T’m not 
knockin’, 

Rut banks there is no way of lockin', 
They should beware and take no 
stockin’. —Exchange. 


“Rastus, what’s a alibi?” 

“Dat’s proving dat yoh was at a prayer 
meetin’ whar yoh wasn’t in order to 
show dat you wasn’t at de crap game 
whar yoh was.”—Life. 
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Riveting in Steel Car Construction. 

[Abstract from an article in Railway Age 
Gazette (Mechanical Edition) by H . A. 
Hatfield, General Foreman, Canadian 
Car & Foundry Co .] 

The importance of properly heating 
the rivets for machine riveting has been 
strongly represented. It is of still 
greater importance when the rivet is to 
be driven with a pneumatic hammer, 
since it must be at such a temperature 
that the shank will upset with the im¬ 
pact of the hammer. Unless the hole is 
thoroughly filled the rivet may be jarred 
loose; its holding power will then be re¬ 
duced to the bearing pressure of the 
heads on the plates, produced by the 
contraction of the rivet material in cool¬ 
ing. Consequently, the first requirement 
of any riveting gang is a properly de¬ 
signed rivet furnace. The present mar¬ 
ket price of fuel oil makes it of the ut¬ 
most importance that all the work pos¬ 
sible be obtained from it. The furnace 
must, therefore, be built for the work, 
and the burner properly installed, as well 
as operated with intelligence. 

Something of the art of heating 
should be taught the heaters instead of 
leaving the mastering of this important 
operation entirely to their experience at 
the expense of many gallons of fuel 
oil wasted and tons of rivets burnt. It is 
impossible to obtain intelligent operation 
while the present practice of hiring small 
boys for heaters prevails, hence it would 
seem advisable to so arrange the prices 
for this work that men capable of un-. 
derstanding instructions could be* se¬ 
cured. It should first be showh the 
heater that oil will not burn in the liq¬ 
uid state, and that the burner is em¬ 
ployed to break it up and mix it with 
the air necessary for combustion without 
waste. The second lesson should deal 
with the handling of the burner to obtain 
the proper mixture of oil and air; it 
should show how if too much oil is 
turned on it will smoke, and if too high 
air pressure is admitted to the burner it 
will carry the particles of oil beyond the 


point where the work is to be done be¬ 
fore they can be raised to the burning 
temperature. Best results are obtained 
with a short white flame that a heater 
will soon learn to recognize. He must 
also learn to know the proper tempera¬ 
ture of the rivet by the color, and the 
nature of a burnt rivet. 

The furnace should be located as close 
as practicable to the work and the short¬ 
est possible length of time intervene 
from the moment the rivet leaves it till 
it is headed; hence the gang must move 
quickly and complete each move in a 
positive manner, there being no remedy 
for a loose rivet but to cut it out and re¬ 
place it. 

The heater’s comfort should be looked 
after, and some arrangement made so 
that he may approach the furnace with¬ 
out having to bear the direct heat from 
the doors. Different arrangements have 
been tried with success. Baffle plates 
and perforated air pipes below the door, 
to blow the heat upward, or water pipes 
above the door, perforated so that a 
sheet of water falls across the baffle plate 
and keeps it cool, are both very good 
methods. The shop windows should be 
painted or shaded if the sun shines on 
the furnace during the hot part of the 
day, as the two heats will sicken the 
toughest heater. 

The number of rivets the gang has in 
a run being laid out for them, they 
should always proceed in the same rota¬ 
tion so that the heater will always know 
what length and diameter of rivets to 
send along,, otherwise considerable time 
may be lost while the heater and sticker 
signal to one another. Of course, if the 
punching was inaccurate and the hole 
very much enlarged by the reaming, a 
longer rivet than usual will be required 
to fill it up, and signals must be given. A 
simple code for the purpose should be 
adopted and taught to each new heater. 

Next in importance to the furnace in¬ 
stallation is the supply of rivets and 
the method of keeping them at the fur¬ 
nace. Once the gang has had a full 
day on a run no difficulty should be ex- 
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perienced in obtaining the right size and 
length of rivets from the source of sup¬ 
ply. The amount allowed each heater 
should be carefully checked and an in¬ 
vestigation follow any unusual demand. 
The supply should be controlled by one 
man, who will report the amount per 
day supplied each furnace so that the 
proper sizes and lengths may be made as 
required. 

Small bins built of steel should be 
placed at each furnace, the number of 
compartments corresponding to the num¬ 
ber of different rivets in the run. For 
machine riveters usually a great num¬ 
ber of the same size rivets are used, 
while on the shipping track it may be 
necessary to have six or seven lengths 
and possibly two or three diameters. In 
the first case there may be only two 
large compartments in the box or bin, 
while in the latter case it may have to be 
two tiers high to accommodate the num¬ 
ber required. The construction should 
provide sufficient room for dumping the 
supply of .rryets directly into this bin, 
and allow "The heater to get them out 
with a shovel from the bottom. 

Small rivets should be heated in a 
muffle furnace. If the quantity of rivets 
required does not justify building such 
a furnace, a short length of heavy pipe 
of a large diameter may be used, one 
end being plugged, or a couple of fire 
bricks may be placed so as to keep off 
the direct flame, though this method 
does not furnish very clean rivets. 

For the safety of those working 
around him and persons passing by, the 
heater should be impressed with the 
necessity of looking before throwing the 
rivet to the sticker. The pause should 
be of sufficient length for his eyes to 
become accustomed to the light of the 
shop after the glare of the furnace. 

The sticker should be taught the sig¬ 
nal code and he should know the proper 
temperature of the rivet. He must be 
quick in his movements and adept at 
catching rivets. For this purpose a can 
should be furnished and the practice of 
stopping the x flying rivet with the gloved 


hand forbidden, as the effect of burns 
to the hands or scale in the eyes may 
prove serious. The can should be made 
of heavy, galvanized iron, special care 
being taken to have the handle comfort¬ 
able to hold, and stiff enough to stand 
up under the blows received. If the 
sticker can reach his work from the 
floor, a triangular device made of thin 
plate may be used. It serves the 
double purpose of catching the rivets 
and protecting the floor from the heat. 
The tools provided the sticker include 
a pair of short tongs, which can be used 
with one hand for picking up the rivets 
a hammer for knocking off scale or driv¬ 
ing the rivet into the hole, and a wrench, 
it being his work to remove the assem¬ 
bling bolts. 

In car construction the variety of 
dolly bars is great and new ones must 
be made to suit any special require¬ 
ments, but the general principles are 
the same. The straight dolly may be 
made from a solid bar of mild steel and 
the cup forged in one end, or it may be 
made so that the snap or set used in a 
pneumatic hammer may be placed in the 
end. The latter is the better method, 
as the snap having had a machine finish 
forms a truer head, and having been 
hardened is less liable to distortion and 
wear. By changing snaps, this bar does 
for all sizes of rivets. 

Certain advantages are gained by us¬ 
ing the holder-on instead of the solid 
dolly. The action of the machine meet¬ 
ing every blow of the hammer with an 
opposite force tends to make the rivets 
tighter; it is self-adjusting, the shortest 
length being about one foot. For long 
distances pieces of pipe of various 
lengths may be attached. The machine 
greatly lightens the bucker’s work and 
speeds up heavy riveting, as the riveter, 
knowing the other head will be held pos¬ 
itively, does not need to hit light blows 
on the start as he would if the bucker 
was holding a dolly bar. When using 
the solid bar the bucker must under¬ 
stand that to release the rivet not only 
may spoil it, but may be dangerous for 
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him, as the riveter, not expecting the 
move, may not stop the hammer in 
time and the flying snap may hit him. 

When it is necessary to drive rivets 
larger than the usual diameters through 
thick plates, a good job may be ob¬ 
tained with a medium-sized “gun,” by 
bucking up with another gun. This 
operation is not fast enough to recom¬ 
mend it for regular work, but it will 
serve the purpose where such condi¬ 
tions are occasionally met. 

Upon the judgment used in the se¬ 
lection of pneumatic hammers depends, 
to a great extent, the output of the 
riveting gangs. On freight work, of the 
total number of rivets driven, about one 
per cent are % in. or over in diameter, 
and about the same proportion are Vi 
in. or smaller in diameter. Under usual 
conditions, therefore, these extremes may 
be disregarded when selecting the ham¬ 
mers. Any unusual sizes of rivets can 
be taken care of by the various expedi¬ 
ents as suggested in this paper; but for 
passenger work, in which there are a 
great number of small rivets, small ham¬ 
mers should be used, as they use less 
air and leave fewer marks on the plates, 
being more easily controlled. The first 
requirement of the hammer is speed;' 
then come lightness, compactness and 
simplicity of the parts, resulting in ease 
and cheapness of repairs. The sets, 
snaps or dies, as they are variously 
called, must be very carefully fitted to 
the hammer if a tapered piston is used, 
for if there is any play, the piston will 
hit one side and break. 

Carelessness on the part of the riveter 
may explain some piston troubles. If he 
lays the hammer down in such a position 
that the piston rests against the snap 
when the latter is very hot, the temper 
of the piston may be drawn. A careful 
man will not lay his machine down 
without removing the piston and snap 
for this reason as well as for safety's 
sake. Usually the riveter makes far 
too many rivets before changing snaps, 
and the snap in consequence is very 
highly heated. It is taken out of the 


gun and left to cool, and when next 
used it is either very soft and spreads 
with the heat of the rivet, or it is brit¬ 
tle and breaks. Dies should be changed 
very frequently, say, every 35 or 40 riv¬ 
ets on 24-in. work, and more or less 
frequently according to the diameter, so 
that the snap will not reach the temper¬ 
ing point. Instead of allowing them to 
cool in the air, each riveter should have 
a bucket of water to cool his snaps in. 
Where the heat is not high enough for 
tempering, the action of the water is 
cooling only, and the snap comes out 
with the original temper. 

Hammer troubles are largely due to 
xoreign matter carried by the air, and 
although the manufacturers will provide 
strainers, either in the hammer or the 
pipe, these are of such fine mesh that 
they clog up very quickly and there is 
no easy means of cleaning them, con¬ 
siderable time being required to take 
out, clean and replace one. The result 
is that the riyeter puts it out of com¬ 
mission before the hammer has been in 
use very long. If the strainer could be 
made without these faults it would 
mean a great reduction in the repair 
bills. The life of a hammer may be 
greatly prolonged by following the man¬ 
ufacturer's instructions as to keeping it 
clean and well oiled. 


Mary’s Animal Show. 

Mary had a little lamb— 

'Twas Persian—on her coat; 

She also had a mink or two 
About her dainty throat; 

A bird of paradise, a tern 
And Ermine made the hat 

That perched at jaunty angle 
On her coiffure, largely 'rat. 

Her tiny boots were sable topped, 

Her gloves were muskrat, too; 

Her muff had heads and tails of half 
The 'critters in the zoo; 

And when she walked abroad, I ween, 
She feared no wintry wind; 

At keeping warm, 'twas plain to see 
She had all nature “SKINNED.” 
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The Little Giant and the Lincoln 
Highway. 

The Lincoln Highway Coast to Coast 
Caravan is picking its way over the most 
stremfous portions of its journey. 

The latest news we are able to print 
comes in a telegram from Ely, Nevada, 
as follows: 

“Left Salt Lake City eleventh. Made 
remarkable run three hundred miles 
through Fish Springs Utah Summit 
Nevada to Ely in twenty-six hours, no 
stop averaging eleven miles per hour ten 
miles per gallon carrying thirty five hun¬ 
dred pounds elevation Salt Lake forty- 
one hundred Summit eighty-two hun- ' 
dred Ely six, thousand, some climb. 
Crossed great American desert. Tejn- 
perature one twenty in the shade. Truck 
good shape.” 

For the benefit of such of our readers 
as may not know the significance of the 
Lincoln Highway, we offer the following 
brief bit of information: 

Beginning at New York, this first 
of transcontinental highways passes 
through eleven and connects twelve 
states before it reaches the Golden Gate. 
So direct is the route that its entire length, 
is but two hundred miles more than the 
Pennsylvania, the Chicago and North¬ 
western, the Union Pacific, and that part 
of the Southern Pacific running from 
Salt Lake City to San Francisco. Much 
of the Highway passes through or near 
places of vivid historic interest. From 
Trenton, Valley Forge, Gettysburg, to 
the scenes of Indian fights and savage 


massacres along the line of the Western 
pioneer advance, the Lincoln Highway 
links together our heroic struggle for in¬ 
dependence, our war for national unity, 
and the bloodstained steps of our emi¬ 
grant progress from the Mississippi 
across the plains and mountains to the 
Western sea. Quite as vital are all of 
these as Europe’s ancient battlefield—far 
fresher in their appeal to Americans and 
infinitely fuller of meaning. 

Furthermore, from the branches 
stretching out on each side of this na¬ 
tional highway trunk line one can visit 
most of the spots where American his¬ 
tory at its various periods reached its 
climaxes. 

The originator of the Lincoln High¬ 
way idea was a constructive dreamer 
\ hose mind, nevertheless, travels on the 
four wheels of solid fact—Carl G. Fish¬ 
er, a young business man of Indianapo¬ 
lis. Like tens of thousands of others 
who find pleasure in long-distance, open- 
air automobile tours, he ran up against 
the annoying circumstances of sections 
of good roads here and there that, 
speaking by and large, began nowhere 
and ended nowhere, and of bad and im¬ 
practicable roads as the general rule. 
Why not, thought Fisher, build a high¬ 
way clear across the continent, linking 
hy one continuous roadbed our Atlantic 
and Pacific seaboards? Why not have 
cne mighty trunk line of commerce and 
travel? 

An organization was incorporated ac¬ 
cording to the laws of Michigan, with a 
nonprofit-sharing membership, under the 
title of the Lincoln Highway Associa¬ 
tion, with Henry B. Joy as president. 
Then quickly followed the opening of 
offices at Detroit, with A^ R. Parding- 
ton, the Association’s vice-president and 
secretary, in detailed executive charge. 
A personal examination of the various 
possible routes was made. Mr. Joy, the 
Association’s president, made an auto¬ 
mobile tour to the Pacific over one 
route; Mr. Fisher and a number of busi¬ 
ness men, in automobiles, examined a 
different route to the Western Coast. 
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At "Sherman Hill.” Little Giant Lincoln Highway Truck shown at highest point of the Rockies 8.WX) 
feet above the sea. This is the Continental Divide. At this point the water on the east flows to the 
Atlantic and on the west to the Pacific Ocean.! 



Second speed work through sand half way to the axle. Three hours steady pulling without 
overheating the water. Approaching Rawlins. Wyoming. 
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Little Giant Lincoln Highway Truck climbing “Sherman Hill”—30 per cent grade. 


By personal talk, public meetings, cor- improved at the least expense, 
respondence and in every practical way It is over this route that the caravan 
the people themselves were consulted.- is now journeying on a tour of inspec- 

Out of a maze of conflicting views tion, and from the telegram quoted, it 

emerged a consensus of opinion favor- would appear that the Little Giant 

able to the route finally chosen. It was Truck was equal to the severe and un- 

the shortest and easiest and could be usual demands made upon it. 
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Before the Thomasville Ice and Mfg. Co., ThomasviUe, Ga., purchased their Little Giant 
Truck It required three teams to do the work they are now doing with one Little Giant. The 
cut above shows them engaged in icing cars, the ice being hauled from a point one and 
one-half miles distant. Owing to the high and constantly increasing values of horses they 
no doubt received a good price for the three teams they have discarded. 



Little Giant “Straw Party," the Latest Thing in Outdoor Sports. 
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A three-ton bulky load handled easily and 
whose normal capacity won 

Yes, the Rear Wheels Absolutely Track. 

In the Little Giant Six Wheel Con¬ 
struction, the rear wheels absolutely 
track and the driver need have no more 
concern for the movement and guidance 
of the load than in ordinary four wheel 
construction. 

Industries having bulky or long but 
light loads to transport, frequently fail 
to realize the expected economies of 
motor truck transportation owing to the 
very limited loading space which the 
ordinary chassis affords. In the ordinary 
four wheel truck the power is applied 
through its traction wheels and motor 
truck practice is to place the entire load 
or the greater portion of it directly over 
or slightly forward of the traction 
wheels. The traction wheels must there¬ 
fore both carry and push the load. 

In the Little Giant Six Wheel Truck 
these objections are overcome. The 
power of the motor is utilized to draw 
the load instead of carrying it and push¬ 
ing it, with the result that efficiency of 


conveniently by a Six-Wheeled Little Giant 
Id be one and one-half tons. 

the power unit is doubled. In the Six 
Wheel construction only sufficient of the 
load is placed upon the chassis of the 
truck to secure proper traction. But the 
weight so imposed is not rigidly fastened 
to the chassis but rests upon a ball race 
making it a live or floating load. This 
feature naturally relieves the running 
gear and engine from the shock and 
strain which a load ordinarily transmits 
to a truck as a result of the constant 
vibration due to irregularities of roadbed, 
and also aflFords relief from strain in 
starting and stopping. This relief from 
the shock and strain is so great that the 
life of the motor is naturally increased 
and has even been doubled. 

The Little Giant Six Wheel Construc¬ 
tion is of such a nature that anyone 
owning a Little Giant truck can purchase 
the additional outfit with all the appa¬ 
ratus necessary to complete the arrange¬ 
ment and easily apply it, thus making it 
possible by doubling the load space of 
the truck to double its carrying capacity. 
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K Good Management in the Home 



is shown by big re¬ 
sults without drudg¬ 
ery. Thorough and 
constant cleanliness 

of carpets, rugs, draperies 
and upholstery with least 
possible time and effort is 
the ideal of every house¬ 
wife, and every husband 
and provider should invest 
in a 


Duntley 

Electric 

Cleaner 


and make some woman 
happy. 

The Duntley is made in 
sizes suitable tor use in of¬ 
fices, hotels, churches, thea¬ 
tres, large or small homes, 
cottages or apartments, and 
for commercial cleaning. 


AGENTS WANTED 

Some Good Territories Still Open 

Duntley Products Sales Company 

732 Michigan Ave., CHICAGO 


I am in the market for a Duntley Electric Cleaner. Please quote me prices and send descrip¬ 
tive literature. 


Name 

Address.. 


I am interested in afcency prop¬ 
osition for following territory. 


| ositio 


t 


When writing to advertisers please mention Ideal Power. 
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M. Longo & Co., Mingo Junction, Ohio, purchased a. Little Giant Truck some years ago 
through the local agents, Otte & Pekruhn, and was so pleased with it that he came to 
Chicago and bought another, a Model H. As further evidence of his confidence in the Little 
Giant, he Induced his cousin, who came to Chicago with him, to purchase a Little Giant, too. 


NATURAL HISTORY 
“My husband does nothing but read.” 
“And mine is always going fishing. If 
a man isn’t a bookworm, he is an angle- 
worm.” 


The other day upon the links a distin¬ 
guished clergyman was playing a closely 
contested game of golf. He carefully 
teed up his ball and addressed it with 
the most approved grace; he raised his 
driver and hit the ball a tremendous clip, 
but instead of soaring into the azure it 
perversely went about twelve feet to the 
right and then buzzed around in a 
circle. The clerical gentleman frowned, 
scowjed, pursed up his mouth and bit 
his lips, but said nothing, and a friend 
who stood by him said: “Doctor, that 
is the most profane silence I ever wit¬ 
nessed.” 


Poor Hubby. 

“You don’t mean to say that Dungoon 
is dead?” 

“Yes, sir; and I married his widow.” 

“Dear me I you don’t say so. Poor 
fellow!” 

“Oh, don’t be sorry for him, old chap, 
sympathize with me.” 


A COMPROMISE. 

“Look here, Hiram,” said Si, “When 
be you goin* to pay me them eight dol¬ 
lars far pasturin’ your heifer? Fve had 
her now fer about ten weeks.” 

“Why, Si, ther critter ain’t worth 
more’n ten dollars.” 

“Well sposin’ I keep her fer what you 
owe me?” 

“Not by a jugful. Tell you what I'll 
do; keep her two weeks more and you 
can have her.” 
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Give Your Customers 
Boiler Insurance 

YOU WONT HAVE TO WRITE A POLICY. MERELY 
STATE ON THE INVOICE: “ The flues in this boiler have been 
expanded ivith the Little Giant Flue . Expanders, operated by Little 
.Giant Flue Rolling Machines , and beaded with a Boyer Beading 
Hammer; the tapping has been done, and the staybolts have been run 
in, 7vith Little Giant Reversible Tapping Machines; the STEAM 
TIGHT RIVETS have been driven bv Boyer Hammers. 

_ ^ mers, with the aid of Boyer 

! '.lL~XG :U. J/w J H Holders On, make a spe- 

\ cialty of Steam Tight 

Boyer Riveting Hammer HAVE TO BE CALKED. 

BOYER Chipping Hammers give that steady reliable service day 
in and day out, that a boiler is expected to give. 

BOYER Hammers are subjected to test before shipment, similar 
to the test you give your boilers, known as our “Power Test. ,, Ham¬ 
mers that do not have the required power or rapidity of blow, and 
that do not come up to standard in every respect are thrown out. 
The records of those that pass the test are filed for future reference. 

Boilers are tested for the Quantity and Quality of steam gene¬ 
rated: for the Horse Power developed; and for the Fuel Consumption 
required to produce these results. a 

LITTLE GIANT DRILLS 
are tested for speed, for their 
pulling or Horse Power and for mdfc 

Air Consumption. If they do 
not come up to standard they arj W 

rejected. The recent improve- BSmbBIE 

ments made in these drills mad ? 

it so easy to pass these tests thrt | 0 

we RAISED THE STANDARD, Wffi 

DRILL has to “toe the mark.” 

No. 2 Improved Little Giant Drill 

Send for our Pneumatic Tool 'Bulletins 

Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 




1014 Fisher Building 
Chicago 


Branches 

Everywhere 


52 Vanderbilt Ave. 
New York 


9 When writing to advertisers please mention Ideal Power. 
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Surprise in Store. 

The Old Boy: “Tommy, I’m sur¬ 
prised to see you going about with a 
black eye.” 

Tommy: “You’ll be more surprised 
when you get home. Your boy has got 
two!” 


He Would Look a Fool! 

Some years ago an Irish farmer went 
into an ironmonger’s shop to purchase 
a scythe. After serving him the shop¬ 
man asked him if he would like to 
buy a bicycle. 

“What is that?” asked the farmer. 

“It’s a machine to ride about the 
town on.” 

“And, shure, what might the price 
be?” 

“Ten pounds.” 

“I’d rather see ten pounds in a cow.” 

“But what a fool you would look 
riding about the town on a cow!” 

“Shure, now,” replied the Irishman, 
“not half such a fool as I’d look trying 
to milk a bicycle.” 


It’s Human. 

Tell a man that there are 270,169,325,- 
481 stars and he will believe you. But 
if a sign says “Fresh Paint.” he has to 
make a personal investigation. 


Unpromising. 

. A retail dealer in leather goods, do¬ 
ing business in Baltimore, wrote to a 
firm in Southern Massachusetts order¬ 
ing a carload of the merchandise. The 
firm wired him: 

“Cannot ship your order until the 
last consignment is paid for.” 

“finable to wait so long,” telegraphed 
the leather merchant. “Cancel the or¬ 
der.” 


Experienced. 

Miller: “Just as Millet and the widow 
started up the aisle to the altar every 
light in the church went out.” 

Mumford: “What did the couple do 
then?” 


Miller: “Kept on going. The widow 
knew the way.” 


Court (to prosecutor)—Then you rec¬ 
ognize this handkerchief as the one 
which was stolen? 

Prosecutor—Yes, your honor. 

Court—And yet it isn’t the only hand¬ 
kerchief of the sort in the world. See, 
this one I have in my pocket is exactly 
like it. 

Prosecutor—Very likely, your honor: 
there were two stolen. 


A Code System. 

“Now, Silas,” said the speaker, “1 
want you to be present when I de¬ 
liver this speech.” “Yassuh.” “I want 
you to start the laughter and applause. 
Every time I take a drink of water, you 
applaud, and every time I wipes my 
forehead with my handkerchief, you 
laugh.” “You better switch dem signals, 
boss. It’s a heap mo’ liable to make me 
laugh to see you standin’ up dar delib¬ 
erately takin’ a drink o' water.” 


Getting Him Started. 

“Well, George,” said a Georgia man 
not long ago to an old negro in his em¬ 
ploy, relates the Chicago Herald. “I 
understand that you intend to give your 
son an education.” 

“Dat’s my intention, suh,” responded 
George. “I know myself what ’tis to 
struggle along widout learnin’, an’ I has 
determined my son ain’t goin’ to have 
no sich trouble as I’s had.” 

“Is your son learning rapidly?” 

“He shore is, sah. Las’ week he done 
wrote a lettah to his aunt what lives 
more’n twenty miles from yere, an’ aft- 
while he’s goin* to write to his aunt dat 
lives ’bout fifty miles from yere.” 

“Why doesn’t he write to that aunt 
now?” smilingly asked his employer. 

“He kain’t write so fur yit, sah, He 
kin write twenty miles fust rate, but I 
tole him not to try fifty miles ’til he gits 
strongah wif his pen.” 
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The dollar mark is a sign of wealth. 


A dry grin is usually better than two 
liquid smiles. 


When a man has “wheels” he thinks 
he is the whole machine. 


And many a man has discovered that 
he is married to his boss. 


* 

m 

Anything that makes a noise like a 
meal ticket attracts a lot of attention. 


Nothing makes a man feel so impor¬ 
tant as his ability to answer the ques¬ 
tions of a small boy. 

And many a man in this world expects 
his friends to do more for him than he 
is willing to do for himself. 


What does it avail a woman to have 
troubles if she can't tell them? 


Rather than make an effort to reach 
the top, some men remain at the bottom 
and help to pull others down. 


Customs inspectors are patriotic. They 
always go where duty calls them. 


Sometimes a man's friends will neither 
make him a loan nor let him alone. 


Only a smart man can conceal the 
fact that he considers himself important. 

Don't jeer, it's a game two can play 

at. - 

Many a man who is well off is well 

on in years. - 

It doesn't take a good looker long to 
find a husband. 


The man who is always celebrating 
isn’t necessarily celebrated. 


Many.a woman without brains is able 
to fool a male highbrow. 


No candidate is as radical in office as 
he was during the campaign. 


People would rather listen to a bank 
account than a hard luck story. 


If there was any romance connected 
with it, a girl would sew on her oWn 
buttons instead of letting her mother do 

it. - 

Some husbands look as if their wives 
had got them in exchange for trading 

stamps. - 

And the man who has all his property, 
in his wife's name can't even call his 

soul his own. - 

A man is never so poor that he isn't 
able to find some woman who is willing 
to share his poverty. 


It is almost impossible for a woman 
to drive a nail, yet she is usually an 
expert with the hammer. 


A well known lecturer recently mar¬ 
ried a suffragette and retired from the 
platform. Now he knows how it feels 
to be the audience. 


It is our belief that a man has just as 
much right to spend his hard earned 
money for cigars as his wife has to 
spend it for face bleach. 
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Longest Municipal Pier in the United States is Nearing 
Cohipletion at Chicago 

Structure, 3,000 by 290 Feet, Provides Separate Passenger and Freight Facilities 
with 680-Foot Recreation Building at Outer End 


Head House is flanked at either end by a massive, octagonal tower. 
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Chicago will soon possess the longest 
municipal pier in this country. It will 
be devoted to freight and passenger traf¬ 
fic and recreation. The head house and 
the freight and passenger buildings are 
nearly completed and the contract has 
recently been let for the recreation 
building. The pier is located 703 feet 
north of the Chicago river and is * No. 
2 in the comprehensive outer-harbor 
plan which Chicago has under way to 
rehabilitate its fast disappearing lake 
traffic, says the Engineering Record. 

The pier proper is 3,000 feet long and 


292 feet wide and has for an approach 
a plaza of approximately 21 acres which 
were reclaimed from the lake and will 
be used in the future for commercial 
purposes in connection with further de¬ 
velopments of the comprehensive har¬ 
bor. The head house is immediately 
west of the freight sheds, while the ex¬ 
treme easterly, or lakeward, 660 feet of 
the pier is devoted exclusively to recre¬ 
ation purposes, this being the first appli¬ 
cation of the recreation-pier idea in 
Chicago. 
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Substructure. 

The dock walls consist of three rows 
of round piles from 50 to 60 ft. long 
with the outside row supporting Wake¬ 
field sheeting. The space between the 
rows of piles is filled with stone to about 
1 ft. below datum (this being approxi¬ 
mately the water surface), and on top 
of this stone fill is built the concrete 
cap to El. 6.5. The area 256 ft. wide 
between the dock walls is filled with 
earth, the greater part of which was 
deposited by means of an hydraulic 
dredge working from 200 to 700 ft. from 
the pier. A large part of the stone was 
obtained from the spoil banks of the 
Chicago Drainage Canal and was 
brought by barges to the site in boxes 
of 3}4-yd. capacity. 

The construction of the docks is typ¬ 
ical of the Chicago district except that 
the 12 x 15-in. sheet piling is heavier 
than used elsewhere, and that the tie 
rods, or anchorage, were placed iy 2 ft. 
below the water surface. Reinforced- 
concrete mud sills, 9 x 9 in. in cross*- 
section, were used in place of the usual 
timber sill. The two outside rows of 
piles are spaced on 4-ft. centers, while 
the back row is spaced on 2-ft. centers. 
Anchor piles in the approach were 
driven on 8-ft. centers, 30 ft. from the 
back row. 

The inside row was carried ahead of 
the other two rows, while another pile 
driver carried along the center and out¬ 
side rows. The anchor rods for the 
center and back rows were set at their 
proper position, after which the front 
row of piles was lined up and held with 
temporary anchors. As soon as the 
sheet piling was driven the permanent 
anchors were set and the space between 
the piles filled with stone. 

The concrete cap was poured in place 
in alternate blocks 30 ft. long. All the 
material was brought to the work on 
scows and mixed in a floating tower 
equipment. The amount of concrete 
placed depended a great deal on the con¬ 
dition of the lake, a slight swell cutting 


down the yardage per day materially. 
On calm days as much as 420 cu. yd., or 
120 lin. ft. of the dock, were placed with 
one mixer. 

As it was contemplated to rush the 
entire work to completion in the shortest 
space of time possible, the commission 
decided to carry the superstructure en¬ 
tirely independent of the earth fill, hence 
pile foundations were designed ior a!• 
the buildings. It is believed th it a!! 
known records for speed were broken < n 
this construction, as more than 17,00.) 
piles were driven, 1J4 mi. of concrete 
dock were constructed and upward of 
1,000,000 cu. yd. of earth fill were placed 
in a period of nine months. 

Water Tanks in Head House. 

The head house facing the plaza is a 
steel structure faced with brick, stone 
and terra cotta, with an ornamental 
tower near each end. These towers each 
contain a 60,000-gal. steel tank to supply 
the sprinkler system in the freight sheds. 

As noted in one of the drawings, the 
80-ft. roadway passes between the build¬ 
ings at the ground-floor level, while the 
street cars are carried across the plaza 
on an inclined trestle and pass through 
the head house and between the other 
buildings at the second-floor level. Space 
is reserved for two switch tracks on 
each side of the roadway. A wide rairr> 
on each side of the roadway leads from 
the lower level of the head house to tin- 
second floor, which is at the same lev- 1 
as the passenger-deck floor of the pier 
Access to the upper floors is obtained 
by means of wide stairways. The heat¬ 
ing plant and sprinkler supply pumps 
are located in rooms on the ground floor, 
while the rooms above will be devoted 
to administration offices, toilets and a 
women's rest room. The vestibule and 
hallways are wainscoted with white 
enamel brick to a height of 8 ft., and 
above this level the walls are plastered. 
The building is entirely fireproof. 

Freight and Passenger Traffic Will Be 
Separated. 

The two freight and passenger build- 
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Boring Wood With Air 

In a pneumatic wood boring machine the object i$ 
to get minimum weight in a reversible air motor that 
will successfully handle the standard wood boring 
bits that are now on the market. 


Little Giant 
Wood Boring 
Machines 
Meet These 
Conditions 






No. 10 S tittle Giant 
Wood Boring Machine, 
Capacity 


No.3 Improved Little Giant 
Wood Boring Machine. 
Capacity 1 in. 




No. 5 Improved Little Giant Reversible 
Wood Boring Machine, 
Capacity 2 in. 


No. 14 Improved Little Giant Reversible 
Wood Boring Machine, 
Capacity 4 in. 


Bulletin 127 tells all about these* 

CHICAGO PNEUMATIC TOOL COMPANY 


1014 Fisher Building 

CHICAGO 


BRANCHES EVERYWHERE 


52 Vanderbilt Ave 

NEW YORK 


When writing to advertisers please mention Ideal Power. 
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ings are each 100 ft. wide and 2,340 ft. 
long. 

The first-floor beams and slab are of 
reinforced concrete, while the columns, 
girders and floorbeams of the second 
floor are of steel completely fireproofed. 
The second floor is a reinforced-concrete 
slab, crowned in the center so as to be 
easily cleaned by flushing. The wearing 
surface for the freight dock is creosoted 
block. The reinforced-concrete roof, 
covered by five-ply composition roofing, 
is carried by a three-hinged arch sur- 
I mounted by a monitor. An 8-ft. board- 
j walk extends along the water side of 

| each truss from the head house on the 

I west to the terminal building on the 
east. The live loads assumed are 250 lb. 
per square foot on the first floor, 200 
lb. on the passenger deck, 100 lb. on the 
board walk and 25 lb. on the roof and 
monitor. 

The first floor is to be-devoted ex¬ 
clusively to freight, while the second 
floor Will be reserved for passengers 
who will pass from the main deck of 
the boats to the street cars, or vice 
versa, without climbing any stairs. The 
street-car operation will all be “single- 
track one way.” 

Practically the whole upper half of 
the side walls is of wire glass set in 
steel sash, thus doing away with insuf¬ 
ficiency of light, a common fault of 
most freight sheds. The sliding steel 
doors at the freight level, are so arranged 
that one or more can be opened at a 
time, thus giving practically any amount 
of clear opening. The doors of the pas¬ 
senger deck are arranged so as to give 
a 10-ft. clear opening in each bay. 

Slabs Deposited Through Roof. 
Concrete in the foundations, girders 
and fiiyst-floor slab was deposited at one 
operation from a traveling tower outfit 
set up in the main roadway. Two spouts 
were maintained, one for each building. 
For the upper floor the spouts were 
supported on a large platform mounted 
to operate longitudinally on the roof. 
A small trestle was mounted on the 


platform to run transversely to cover a 
length of 250 ft. from each setting. In¬ 
side the building the concrete was dis¬ 
tributed by another rotating chute. The 
concrete roof slabs were made on the 
ground and hoisted into place. 

Industrial Track. . 

Aggregate for the concrete was deliv¬ 
ered in 2-yd. dump cars over an indus¬ 
trial track laid to a sand loading plant 
on a dock about 1,000 ft. distant, and 
to standard-gage cars loaded with gravel 
in Illinois street. The tracks from these 
two points came together at the very 
end of Illinois street, and the dinky 
hauled to the concrete plant the number 
of sand and gravel cars proportionate to 
the mixture being used. The cars’were 
unloaded into the elevator boot, the 
train being pulled along one car-length 
at a time by a rope drive from a crab 
on the hoisting engine. The same spot¬ 
ting procedure was used at the sand 
loading plant. By using these crabs only 
one dinky was required. When placing 
the 10-in. slab and heavy girders, from 
200 to 300 cu. yd. could be deposited in 
an eight-hour shift, but from 150 to 180 
cu. yd. only could be placed in the 5-in. 
slab. 

Erection of the steelwork was carried 
out by means of mounted erectors oper¬ 
ating 45-ft. booms with a three-drum 
hoisting engine. The erection of three 
bays of steel was an ordinary day's work 
for each'erector. 

Work has only begun on the recrea¬ 
tion building, but the contract calls for 
completion by Sept. 15th. The three- 
story structure is 50 x 280 ft. in floor 
plan and will have a 32 x 280-ft. refec¬ 
tory, an emergency hospital and an 
auditorium with 4,000 seats removable so 
that the floor can be used for dancing. 

Personnel. 

The Great Lakes Dredge & Dock 
Company was the contractor for the 
piling, concrete dock and earth filling 
for both the pier and approach. The 
Kettler-Elliott Erection Company has 
the contract for the street railway tres- 
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Device used for boring slanting holes for anchor rods under water in constructing the 
Municipal Pier. Little Giant wood boring machines were used. 


tie and the Chaney-Archibald Company 
built the head house. Edward L. Schei- 
denhelm is the general contractor for the 
freight and passenger buildings. The 
John Griffiths & Son Company holds the 
contract for the terminal building and 
Paschen Brothers & Company will con¬ 
struct the recreation buildings. 

The design of the substructure was 
made under the direction of the Harbor 
& Subway Commission, originally com¬ 
posed of John Ericson, city engineer, J. 
J. Reynolds and E. C. Shankland. About 
a year ago the first two of these resigned 
and were succeeded by the city comp¬ 
troller and the commissioner of public 
works. The design for the buildings 
was carried out under the immediate 
direction of E. C. Shankland. William 
Artingstall, harbor engineer, has direct 
charge of the work and Charles S. Frost 
is the architect for the commission. 

Tools Used. 

Boyer Hammers and Little Giant 
Drills have made it possible to construct 
the Municipal Pier in record-breaking 
time. Some of the problems confronted 


were unique, such as boring slanting 
holes for anchor rods under water from 
an oscillating raft. The device used for 
this purpose consisted of a timber frame, 
hung at a correct line and grade from 
two guide-planks. The augers used were 
driven with Little Giant Wood Boriogr 
Machines, made by the Chicago Pneu¬ 
matic Tool Co. Operators are shown in 
the photograph standing on the frame 
to bore the holes, but this was not al¬ 
ways done in rough weather. Above tlie 
guide blocks the long auger shanks are 
fitted with a universal joints so that men 
could stand on an oscillating raft and 
keep the machines going even when the 
waves were quite high. The rods were 
inserted by men in rubber suits standing 
on a submerged raft. This was easy be¬ 
cause of the accurate boring possible 
with the frame. 


Sounds Nearly Right. 

Husband—Is this butter perfectly 
fresh? * 

Wife—The dealer told me it was just 
from the crematory. 
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A Chicago Pneumatic Portable Compressor operated by the Drilling Contracting Co.. 
Albany, N. Y., in the construction of the Cayuga & Seneca Canal. 



Lifting the Compressor with a Browning 
Crane from Lock No. 3, Cayuga & 
Seneca Canal. 


How the Portable Compressor Meets 
Engineering Conditions. 

That “Chicago Pneumatic” portable air 
compressors are continuing to earn well- 
merited favor and keeping up their en¬ 
viable reputation for service and effici¬ 
ency is testified to by the Drilling Con¬ 
tracting Co., of 35 State street, Albany, 
N. Y., who have kindly sent in some 
photographs of recent lock building and 
construction operations, together with 
the following warm letter of indorsement 
which they have permitted us to publish: 

“We have had it in mind for some 
time past to write you a letter about the 
splendid service we have been getting 
from your 150-ft. Portable Compressor. 

“Many well informed persons and en¬ 
gineers have congratulated us on the per¬ 
formance of this machine and have 
stated that it was the best running and 
the least troublesome gasolene machine 
that they had ever seen. 

“We have run this machine steadily, 
at times working twenty-four hours per 
day, with a ten-minute stop only once in 
twenty-four hours to examine the jour¬ 
nals and wrist pin connections. 

As to the portability of this machine 
an examination of a map of the New 
York State Barge Canal may interest 
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Chicago Pneumatic Portable Gasoline Compressor in No. 3 Lock, Cayuga & Seneca C anal 


you when we explain that this machine 
has been on cars only four times and >t 
has been set up on all of the eight locks 
below Ft. Edward on the Champlain 
Canal, on all twenty-two locks of the 
Erie Canal between Waterford and 
Oneida Lake; on locks at Fulton, Mi- 
netto and Oswego of the Oswego Canal, 
and is now working on the four locks 
on the Cayuga & Seneca Canal. 

“The transportation and setting up of 
this plant has become so much a matter 
of routine with us that it has been a 
common occurrence for us to have our 
drills running fifteen minutes after draw¬ 
ing the compressor to a new site. 

“The enclosed photographs show our 
Browning Crane lifting the Compressor 
from Lock 3, Cayuga & Seneca Canal, 
which is one of the four locks on this 
canal which we are equipping with ma¬ 
chinery, gates, etc., at the present time. 

“Yours truly. 

“DRILLING CONTRACTING CO., 
“Per C. Livingston Riker, Pres.” 

The original and logical design of the 
Chicago Pneumatic portable tank mount¬ 
ed outfit, in which the combined air re¬ 
ceiver and water tank form the support 
for the compressor, enables the produc¬ 
tion of a unit possessing a low center of 
gravity, short wheel base, minimum 
weight, large air storage capacity and 


accessibility for inspection or adjust¬ 
ments. 

Close regulation is effectually secured 
by means of a combined speed and pres¬ 
sure governor and unloading device 
which, together automatically perform 
the three-fold function of limiting the 
speed of the compressor, maintaining 
practically a constant air pressure at all 
times and reducing the load to a mini¬ 
mum when there is no demand for air. 

For these portable, and also for the 
semi-portable, compressors there is pro¬ 
vided when desired a simple and high¬ 
ly efficient vjacket water cooling system, 
thus making the machines entirely inde¬ 
pendent of an external source of water 
supply. This system incudes a cooling 
tower, to the top of which the hot water 
from the air and gas cylinder jackets is 
pumped and through which a forced air 
circulation is maintained by a positive 
belt driven fan of large capacity. A con¬ 
stant circulation of water is assured 
while the compressor is in operation by 
a reliable plunger pump actuated by the 
air inlet valve eccentric. 

Mr. Riker’s letter quoted above re- 
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A Chicago Pneumatic 14-inch N-SO Fuel Oil Compressor installed at the Tonopah 
Consolidated Mining Co., Tonopah, Nevada. This machine is run 6V6 hours per shift 
on 15 gallons of 28° gravity distillate, operating at an altitude of about 6,300 feet and 
carrying a receiver pressure of about 90 pounds. 


minds us of ithe slogan of the Chicago 
Pneumatic Portable Compressor “Here 
Today, There Tomorrow and on the job 
all the time,” and proved that the slogan 
is well chosen. 


Situations Wanted. 

Practical engineer would like to con¬ 
nect with some large electric railway in 
the capacity of superintendent of ma¬ 
chinery or roadmaster. Has had seven 
years practical experience with some of 
the largest electric railways in the West 
and can furnish references. Has had 
experience with plastically all makes of 
track and roadway machinery, including 
Duntley Electric Track Tools. Can 
handle men. Address Ad-12, Ideal 
Power. 

A mechanical engineer, graduate of 
the Mass. Inst, of Tech., Boston, class 
of 1897, wants position as superintendent 
or works manager in a plant manufac¬ 
turing iron or steel products. Has had 
17 years experience in shop management 
and is competent to take charge of any 


shop, having such departments as boiler, 
foundry and forge. Address Ad-13, Ideal 
Power. 


Had a Soft Snap. 

During the severe weather of last win¬ 
ter Mike and Dennis applied for work 
at ice harvesting. 

“Did you ever cut any ice?” said the 
man in charge. 

“Did we?” said Mike, “sure, ask any¬ 
one out around the stock yards and 
they’ll tell ye we’re the boys that cut 
some ice.” 

“I don’t mean that way,” said the man, 
“but I guess you’ll do. Take this” (hand¬ 
ing them a crosscut saw) “and go out to 
where you see the crowd on the lake.” 

“This is a soft snap we have, Dinny.” 
said Mike as they strolled along. “Three 
dollars a day and we don’t know what 
we’re going to do.” 

“I know what we’re going to do all 
right,” said Dennis, “but what I'm won¬ 
dering is which one of us is going to get 
at the bottom end of the saw.” 
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Showing a “Chicago Pneumatic" Gasoline Driven Air Compressor operating three 
Keller Valveless Rock Drills. A plant recently purchased by the Public works Depart¬ 
ment, Adelaide, South Australia, through Henry W. Peabody & Co., of Sydney—the 
Australian agents for the Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company. 


The above illustration shows a “Chicago Pneumatic" Truck Mounted Gasoline Driven 
Air Compressor operating two “Hummer" Hammer Drills on a recent excavation job at 
157th Street and St. Nicholas Avenue, New York City. Amana & Lyons of New York 
City were the contractors. In the immediate background appears one of the large apart - 
ment houses with which this uptown section of the city has been built up. 











Showing use of No. 80 Boyer Staybolt Riveter in railroad shop. Driving both ends of 
staybolt at the same time. 

With a capacity of one staybolt every five seconds, the No. 80 Boyer Staybolt Riveter 
makes it possible to speed up on this class of work and many previous records have been 
broken in shops where it is used. 

Standard staybolts run from %" to H" in diameter, but excellent work has been done by 
the No. 80 Boyer on staybolts as large as 1*" and ltt". 

Prices will be supplied on request. 
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SIMPLATE 

DISC VALVES 

are used in 

“Chicago Pneumatic” 
Compressors 

Durable — Efficient — Noiseless 

Send for Bulletin 213, giving 
full details 


CHICAGO PNEUMATIC TOOL CO. 

1014 Fisher Building, Chicago Everywhere 52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York 
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SIMPLATE 



Advantageous Features of Simplate Valves 


** When writing to advertisers please mention Ideal Power. 
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Demonstrating the tractive power of the Little Giant Six-Wheel Truck. 


What the Six Wheel Truck With Addi¬ 
tional Trailer Demonstrates. 

In ordinary four wheel truck construc¬ 
tion, the power is applied through the 
traction wheels, over which the greater 
portion of the load is placed. The trac¬ 
tion wheels, therefore, both carry and 
push the load. The success of the Six 
Wheel Little Giant is demonstrated by 
the ease with which the ordinary Little 
Giant power unit will pull twice the nor¬ 
mal load when only sufficient of the load 
is placed over the driving wheels to 
secure traction. ,As further evidence of 
this, an ordinary wagon loaded to its 
limit, was attached to the rear of the 
Six Wheel Little Giant—itself loaded to 
the guards—and the entire outfit—prac¬ 
tically three times the capacity of the 
ordinary truck—was handled easily. 
While this combination of Six Wheel 
Truck with additional trailer may not 
be practical nor adapted to ordinary con¬ 
ditions it demonstrates the great tractive 
power of the Little Giant power unit and 


shows that even with the added capacity 
of the larger Six Wheel Body, there is 
still a larger reserve of power on which 
to depend. 


Punishment Fitted Crime. 

A boy with an air of melancholy resig¬ 
nation went to his teacher and handed in 
the following note from his mother: 

“Dear Sir: Please excuse James for 
not being present yesterday. He played 
truant, but you needn’t whip him for it, 
as the boy he played truant with got 
mad at him and licked him, and a man 
they threw stones at caught him and 
licked him, and the driver of a cart they 
hung on licked him, and the owner of a 
dog they chased licked him. Then I 
licked him when he came home; after 
that his father licked him with a piece 
of rope and I had to lick him again for 
being impudent to me for telling his 
father. So you need not lick him till 
next time. He thinks he will attend reg¬ 
ular in future/’ 
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How the Little Giant Made the Lincoln 
Highway Trip. 

Well, the Little Giant Truck, the of¬ 
ficial Truck of the Lincoln Highway 
Coast-to-Coast Caravan along with the 
rest of the party, reached its destination 
at San Francisco in excellent shape on 
August 25th, thus ending one of the 
most strenuous trips ever undertaken by 
a motor truck. The Lincoln Highway 
is a beautiful thing and to the every¬ 
day auto fan brings up visions of a 
delightful journey—of picturesque moun¬ 
tain scenery—of interesting halts by the 
way, and other refreshing sensations 
which only an autoist can know and 
appreciate. But when a well-loaded 
truck finds it its business to keep up 
with a flock of speedy pleasure cars bent 
on making San Francisco by a certain 
day and a certain hour, well—ask Leroy 
Beardsley and Earle Phillips, who drove 
the truck from Chicago to the coast and 
who had the pleasure of reporting at 
the Panama-Pacific Exposition at 3 
o'clock, “on time,” on the day appointed. 
But the Little Giant made it and did it 
like a Trojan and incidentally covered 
itself with glory. 

On the arrival of the caravan at Oak¬ 
land, the Commercial Club of that city 
gave the party a luncheon, which, after 
the long drive over the deserts, was 
thoroughly appreciated. When the Ex¬ 
position was reached, President Moore 


presented the Lincoln Highway travelers 
with a medal, after which the Little 
Giant was accorded the unusual honor 
of being placed temporarily on exhibi¬ 
tion in the Transportation Building of 
the Fair. 

The Little Giant had now accom¬ 
plished all that it had set out to do, but. 
as there were possibilities of obtaining' 
more laurels, a record run from San 
Francisco to Los Angeles was under¬ 
taken. The distance is 492 miles over 
continuous mountain roads, and this 
they made in 29 hours, 30 minutes run¬ 
ning time,- thus averaging 16 y 3 miles per 
hour. The most remarkable feature of 
this record trip was the low cost of 
operation, which totaled $4.26 or less 
than one cent per mile. This was due 
in part to the cheap grade of fuel used, 
ordinary distillate, and only six ( 6 ) gal¬ 
lons of that. \ Four (4) gallons of Mo- 
toreze lubricating oil and seven ( 7 ) 
quarts of water made up the other 
items. 

The Military Training Camp at Fort 
Sheridan. 

A Military Training Camp for business 
and professional men, to which the 
Little Giant Truck reported for duty on 
September 17th, will be held on the mil¬ 
itary reservation, Fort Sheridan, Illinois, 
during the period Sept. 20 th to Oct. 17th, 
1915, inclusive. 

The camp will be held under the direct 
supervision of officers of the United 
States Army. 

The purpose of the camp is to offer 
an opportunity for business and profes¬ 
sional men of military age to qualify 
themselves for efficient service to the 
country in case of need. 

Attendance at the camp will not in¬ 
crease either the legal on moral obliga¬ 
tions of those who attend. The inten¬ 
tion is merely to equip those taking the 
course of training to fulfill with more 
efficiency and usefulness obligations 
which are already laid upon them as 
citizens of the United States. 

The success of the Young Men's Sum- 
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“little Giant "Truck 

P& MILITARY TRAINING CAMP 

..... --—. COMPLIMENTS OF' — 

CHICAGO PNEUMATIC TOOL CO. 

* CHICAGO. - NEW YORK. -LONDON 


A LITTLE GIANT VOLUNTEER 

The Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company’s contribution to the Military Training Camp 
which opens* at Fort Sheridan, September 20. A six-wheel Little Giant has also been 
donated to this service together with the services of two expert truck drivers. 


mer Camps for military training which 
have been in operation for several years 
has demonstrated the effectiveness of a 
short and intensive course of military 
training in qualified educated men to aid 
in filling the great deficiency in commis¬ 
sioned officers that would immediately 
arise in case a national emergency re¬ 
quired the raising of a large volunteer 
army. The course of instruction is de¬ 
signed to this end rather than for train¬ 
ing for service in the ranks. 

In view of the utter lack of a reserve 
body of officers necessary to organize 
and command volunteer troops, attend¬ 
ance at the camp is in the opinion of 
the best military authorities an impor¬ 
tant and most useful public service. 

Course of Instruction. —Instruction 
will be furnished by officers of the 
United States Regular Army specially 
detailed for the purpose. The course 
will comprise company and battalion 
drill, the mechanism and use of the mod¬ 


ern military rifle (including target prac¬ 
tice), military hygiene, tactics, strategy, 
etc. Such troops of the regular army as 
may be available will cooperate in the 
military instruction and in the different 
field maneuvers, exercises and demon¬ 
strations. These will include exercises 
in the. different arms, including signal 
and medical corps, the purpose being to 
furnish the basic training for all 
branches of the land service which can 
be supplemented later by specialization 
according to the preference and qualifi¬ 
cation of the individual, so as to give to 
the men opportunities to follow the 
branches for which they may be best 
qualified. Maneuvers with regular troops 
representing the opposing force will be 
held toward the end of the camp. 

Routfcie.—The mornings .will be de¬ 
voted to a progressive program of 
instruction in the duties of a soldier, 
from those of private to company com¬ 
mander. The afternoons will be devoted 
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THE LITTLE GIANT ON THE LINCOLN HIGHWAY. 

This will demonstrate the coolness of the radiator when the elevation of 7,6*30 feet was 
reached. Actually climbing 3,000 feet in two and one-half miles. 


to more specialized instruction, including 
courses, among others, in military map 
making, signalling, military hygiene, etc. 
In the evenings lectures will be given 
and discussions held on various military 
subjects. 

Applicants.—Applicants must be citi¬ 
zens of the United States, they must be 
of good moral character, physically qual¬ 
ified, and must attend for the full period, 
unless compelled by actual necessity 
to leave before that time. They must 
conform to the rules and regulations 
prescribed for the government of the 
camp, the commanding officer having 
authority to discontinue their attendance 
upon violation of such rules and regula¬ 
tions. Those who have been members 
of the National Guard or have had other 
military experience may apply, and on 
approval may attend for less than the 
prescribed period. As the military train¬ 
ing is progressive, the second and latter 
part of the camp—from October 1st and 
October 8th, respectively, is recom¬ 
mended for such men. Men of sufficient 
experience may be used as officers and 
noncommissioned officers for the various 
^nizations in the camp. 


Transportation.—Applicants authorized 
to attend will be required to pay their 
traveling expenses to and from the 
camp. * 

Subsistence. — Wholesome, healthful 
and ample meals will be furnished at a 
rate of about 50 cents a day, which 
amount is included in the deposit to be 
made by each approved applicant. This 
amount will include the payment of 
cooks, assistants, waiters, etc. 

Clothing. —A uniform will be worn by 
all attending the camp. The following 
should be provided: one pair of march¬ 
ing shoes, one suit of cotton olive drab 
uniform, one extra pair of breeches, one 
campaign hat, two cotton (or wool) 
olive drab colored shirts, one pair of 
leggings, medium weight socks, fall un¬ 
derwear. 

Besides the above one pair of light 
shoes, woolen underwear, etc., should be 
taken to the camp. It is suggested that 
the following articles will be found use¬ 
ful: raincoat, folding camp chair and 
electric hand lamp. 

The Stetson shoe is recommended, 
but any good tramping or hunting shoe 
(broken in) will be satisfactory. 
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THE LITTLE GIANT ON THE LINCOLN HIGHWAY. 

Gentleman on right is Burton Holmes, the celebrated travelogue lecturer, who showed a 
great deal of Interest in the Little Giant Truck at Tahoe Tavern. He was standing here 
when the moving pictures were taken of the truck loading baggage and leaving the lake. 


The uniform articles are similar to 
those prescribed for the Regular Army. 
If not possessed, they must be pur¬ 
chased; they will cost from $8.00 to 
$12.00, depending upon quality. All the 
large clothing firms in Chicago should 
be able to furnish them. 

Civilian clothing, etc., in trunks and 
suit cases will be properly stored at the 
post. 

Government Equipment.—The Gov¬ 
ernment will provide cots, two blanke.ts 
(for each man), tentage, cooking outfits, 
tableware, buckets, basins, mattresses, 
pillow and pillow slips, bed sheets, also 
the U. S. Army Infantry equipment, in¬ 
cluding rifle. Articles of Government 
property lost or broken will have to be 
paid fer. 

Organizatipn.—Attendants at the camp 
will be divided into organizations com¬ 
manded by officers of the regular army, 
whose duties cover not only those of 
instruction but also the health and gen¬ 
eral welfare of their commands. In 
short, everything necessary to the health 
and tending to the comfort and advance¬ 


ment of men in attendance which law¬ 
fully can be furnished by the War De¬ 
partment will be provided. 

Inoculation.—It is advised that those 
below 45 years of age, who intend to 
participate in the encampment at Fort 
Sheridan, take the anti-typhoid vaccina¬ 
tion. 

Examination.—No examination is re¬ 
quired. but a board of regular army offi¬ 
cers on duty at the camp will make such 
recommendations as to'individual quali¬ 
fications as they deem proper, to be filed 
with the AVar Department. 

Expense.—The total cost, which will 
be borne by the men attending the camp, 
including uniform, food and all inci¬ 
dental expense, except traveling ex¬ 
penses, will be about $40.00 per man 
during the entire period of the camp. 
$25.00 must be deposited with the Finan¬ 
cial Officer, upon arrival of each man at 
the camp, to cover subsistence and camp 
expenses. 

Camp.—The camp is located at Fort 
Sheridan, on the lake shore, 26 miles 
north of Chicago. 
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THE LITTLE GIANT ON THE LINCOLN HIGHWAY. 

Six hundred miles of sage brush and desert from Salt Lake City to Reno, Nevada. Water 
can be had at intervals of 60 to 80 miles;—hard plugging but the truck never failed thru 
the hard grinds. 



THE LITTLE GIANT ON THE LINCOLN HIGHWAY. 

In the center of the hard sand desert. Was able to make 28 miles an hour across here. 
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THE LITTLE GIANT ON THE LINCOLN HIGHWAY. 

Corduroy road encountered between Lake Tahoe and Placerville, Calif. 



THE LITTLE GIANT ON THE LINCOLN HIGHWAY. 


Extending the eastern courtesy to 
western motorist, which resulted in four 
hours of trench digging, between Fallon and 
Reno, Nevada. 


This is the typical soft pulverized sand 
road which breaks springs on 20 per cent of 
the cars on account of the hidden holes 
covered with drifting sand. It is impossible 
to go more than four or five miles an hour 
over this kind of road. One of the hurdles on 
the Lincoln Highway. 
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After Inventory 

We find ourselves overstocked on various items of raw 
material as listed below and solicit inquiries for prices 
which we are sure will be attractive* 


VALVES. 

50 1 y 2 " Brass Angle Valves. 150 Brass Angle Valves. 

25 1" Brass Angle Valves. 200 J4" Brass Angle Valves. 

150 34” Brass Angle Valves. 50 2" Brass Angle Valves. 

5 7" Iron Body Crane Angle Valves, (Flanged Type.) 

2 7" Iron Body E. C. & B. Angle Valves, (Flanged Type.) 

100 y* Brass Globe Valves. 50 1%" Brass Globe Valves. 

25 34" Brass Globe Valves. 15 2" Brass Globe Valves; 

100 1" Brass Globe Valves. 

16 3" Screwed Type Kelley and Jones Globe Valves, (Iron Body.) 
2 2" Flanged Crane Globe Valves, (Iron Body.) 

2 2" Flanged W. T. Co. Globe Valves, (Iron Body.) 

1 3" Flanged Powell Globe Valves, (Iron Body.) 

1 3" Flanged Crane Globe Valves, (Iron Body.) 

10 3" Flanged W. T. Co. Globe Valves, (Iron Body.) 

1 ZVJ Flanged W. T. Co. Globe Valves, (Iron Body.) 

5 4" Flanged W. T. Co. Globe Valves, (Iron Body.) 

6 7" Flanged Jenkins Globe Valves, (Iron Body.) 


16 2" Globe Unloaders. 

2 3" Globe Unloaders. 

5 4" Globe Unloaders. 

2 4}4" Globe Unloaders. 

3 3" Angle Unloaders. 


UNLOADERS. 

6.2" Richards I. and P. Unloaders. 
3 3" Richards I. and P. Unloaders. 

7 3J4" Richards I. and P. Unloaders. 

2 4" Richards I. and P. Unloaders. 

3 4J4" Richards I. and P. Unloaders. 


TUBING. 

100 Pcs. 234 " o.d.; 2 l/16"i d; 5/32" wall, (Ohio Seamless), 19" long. 

U. S. STANDARD SEMI-FINISHED HEX NUTS. 

250 2" Standard. 240 2J4" Check. _ 

150 2J4" Standard. 300 2J4" Check. 

200 2" Check. 

TODD SPIRAL PACKING. 

10 Boxes , 4 Boxes 

4 Boxes A". 2 Boxes 34". 

2 Boxes ik". 

ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT. 

18 Model B Motsinger Auto Sparkers, (Second Hand, in good condition.) 
300 Model 02 Wico Igniters. 

1 Genl. Elec. Type “I”, Four Pole, 20 H.P., 900 R.P.M., 3 Ph., 30 Cycle, 
440 Volt, Form “K” Squirrel Cage Induction Motor, No. 160445 
(New.) 

BELT LACING MACHINE. 

1 Birdsboro Belt Lacing Machine, (Practically New.) 

CHICAGO PNEUMATIC TOOL COMPANY 


1014 Fisher Building 

CHICAGO 


BRANCHES EVERYWHERE 


52 Vanderbilt Ave. 

NEW YORK 


When writing to advertisers please mention Ideal Power. 
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He Never Did It Before. 

A Chicago Pneumatic salesman bought 
the only remaining sleeping car space. 
An elderly lady next him in line in front 
of the ticket window burst into tears. 

“I must have a berth in that train/’ 
she exclaimed, “it's a matter of life or 
death!” 

The salesman gallantly sold his reser¬ 
vation to her. Next morning his wife 
was astonished to receive the following 
telegram from her husband: 

“Will not arrive until tomorrow. Gave 
berth to an old lady last night.” 


A Real Optimist. 

Mrs. Hogan was busy washing when 
Hogan came in, dropped into a chair 
and said: “Well, Norah, Oi've lost me 
job at the oil well, but Oi'm glad Oi 
ain't Terry Dolan.” 

“Why air yez thankful fer that?” 
asked Mrs. Hogan. 

“ 'Tis aisy seen,” answered Hogan. “If 
Oi was Terry now an' widout a job, 
shure Oi'd be losin’ five dollars a day 
instid av only three and a half. Think 
av that, darlin’.” 


Sauce for Goose and Gander. 

“What!” exclaimed the motorist, who 
had run over a farmer's toe. “You want 
five hundred dollars for a crushed foot? 
Nonsense! I'm no millionaire.” 

“Perhaps not,” cried the suffering 
farmer; “and I'm no centipede either.”— 
Exchange. 


Celebratin'. 

“Pa wants a bottle o’ liniment and 
maw wants a bottle o’ china cement, 
right away.” 

“All right, sonny. What's wrong?” 
“Maw hit paw with the sugar bowl.”— 
Judge. 


Rough. 

He—So your dear count was wounded? 
She—Yes, but his picture doesn’t 
show it. 

He—That's a front view. 


Ten Lies Oftenest Told. 

Here are ten lies which are often 
heard, according to the amiable Mr. Ar¬ 
thur Aull, of Lamar: 

Yes, we're out, but we've just ordered 
a lot of it. 

I didn't care anything about the 
money. It was the principle of the 
thing. 

I'd just like to have been in his place. 
I'd have showed them. 

If I had that woman for a little while 
I'd teach her a few things. 

If I'd catch a kid of mine at anything 
like that I'd blister him. 

If I had just a little money I know 
where I could go out and make a pile. 

I never would care to be rich, just 
comfortably fixed. 

My wife and I have never exchanged 
a cross word. 

If you don't think it's a good thing 
for you I don't want you to do it. 

I've never seen such weather before. 


The Thrill That Comes But Once in a 
Lifetime. 

When you get your first shave. 

When entertaining your friends from 
the country at your favorite hotel, the 
waiter calls you by name. 

On the day you're to take your best 
girl to a ball game, the old man hands 
you a couple of passes. 

When you get caught in the rain with 
your wife, who demands a taxi but a 
friend of yours picks you up in his auto. 

The day you played on the home team 
and your best girl attended the game. 

When you are first married and wifey 
sends you to the store and that en¬ 
trancing blonde murmurs: “What is it, 
please?” 

When, retiring late at night, you kick 
over a chair and do not hear her dear 
voice ask: “Is that you, John?” 

When she pins that first rose on you. 

On your way to Sunday school with 
your best girl, her pa comes along in 
his auto and the old gent stops and 
says: “Climb in.” 
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A stitch in time may close the mouth 
of a gossip. 


When ignorance 
drops below par. 


wins intelligence 


And a little widow with a dimple is a 
dangerous thing. 


The late husband * catches the early 
morning lecture. 


health and religion seem to have but 
little in common. 


There is more or less graft in the con¬ 
struction of family trees. 


The bet you intended to make but 
didn’t is always the one safe bet. 


No man likes to have a lawsuit, but if 
he has one he dislikes to lose it. 


You can rely on a man to keep his 
word when it is to his* advantage so 
to do. 


If a boy doesn’t love his mother his is 
a hopeless case. 


An expressman says that spinsters are 
uncalled for packages. 


True philosophy consists in not want¬ 
ing the things you can’t get. 


Satan’s best servants are people who 
love money and hate work. 

The average man is an economist 
when he has to buy things for his wife. 


Lots of people actually believe that 
their troubles are'interesting to others. 


An air of abstraction isn’t breezy 
enough to fan a spark of genius into a 
flame. 


Some men couldn’t hear the small 
voice of conscience through a mega¬ 
phone. 


An old bachelor says that most fash¬ 
ionable young women are engaging 
works of art. 

The fools that rush in where angels 
fear to tread are lucky if they are able 
to crawl out. 


“Live and let live,” is a good motto 
for all men—with the exception of 
butchers and undertakers. 


When a man’s education is finished he 
helps to swell the undertaker’s fortune. 


The earth is said to be flat at the 
poles—and some candidates are also 
flattened at the polls. 


There may be times when it isn’t nec¬ 
essary to speak the truth—but at such 
times it is usually unnecessary to speak 
at all. 


When a man tells you how you ought 
to run your business just take a look at 
the way he is running his own. 
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Installation of Oil Engine Simple as Compared 

With Steam 

By W. H. Callan, Manager Compressor and Engine Plant. 

Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. v Franklin, Pa. 


The '‘Giant” Oil Engine, made by the 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company, 
offers many advantages to the industrial 
manufacturer, and to show the excep¬ 
tional convenience and applicability of 
this engine for such service, I give be¬ 
low a real happening and show how 
readily this unit lends itself to such con¬ 
ditions. 

The line shaft and form of drive in¬ 
stalled in our shop is what is known as 
the “Multiple or English System of 
Rope Drive,” and was made by the 
George V. Cresson Company of Phila¬ 
delphia, Pa. 

As we were shutting the engine down 
at quitting time on the evening of Au¬ 
gust 4th, the crosshead gave way, badly 
bending the piston rod, off-setting the 
connecting rod, twisting the crank on 
the shaft, as well as bending the main 
shaft; thus putting our power plant com¬ 
pletely out of commission. This hap¬ 
pened at five o’clock in the evening, 
and, as might be understood, it required 
some little time to collect our thoughts 
sufficiently so as to know just how best 
to proceed in order to get the plant run¬ 
ning by seven o’clock the next morning. 

The arrangement of our plant is such 
that we have two long lines of shafting, 
one located on each side of the main 


shop. Another section of shafting ex¬ 
tends from the power plant, over into 
the pattern shop, the latter section fur¬ 
nishing the power for the pattern shop 
and electric generator. 

When the excitement of the mishap 
died down an hour or so after it hap¬ 
pened, we were able to sufficiently col¬ 
lect our thoughts so as to proceed to¬ 
ward installing Giant oil engines at 
suitable places and connect them to 
the line shafting. We had several 
“Giant” Oil Engines in stock at the time 
this happened, therefore proceeded to 
locate them at suitable points under 
these different sections of shafting. 
Four gangs of men were selected, three 
for the placing of the engines and the 
other gang to procure suitable pulleys 
for connection to the line shaft so that 
when the engines were placed they 
could be belted up. The engines were 
equipped with suitable clutches for 
throwing out when desired to stop or 
start them. 

We show, in the photograph attached, 
one of the engines that was installed 
to drive the line shafting which operated 
the generator and pattern shop ma¬ 
chinery. The arrangement of the shaft¬ 
ing in this case was such that it was the 
most convenient for us to locate this 
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Giant Fuel Oil Engine—one of several installed over night during breakdown in power plant. 


engine out of doors between the two 
buildings, as shown, which gave us an 
excellent opportunity to place it without 
interference to either of these depart¬ 
ments. 

This, as might be imagined, wn< a 
hurry-up job all through, and in the 
photograph shown it will be noted that 
the belt was much narrower than th: 
pulley of the clutch. The reason for 
this is that it was the only belt of its 
kind available, as on account of this en¬ 
gine being out of doors it was impossi¬ 
ble for us to use a leather belt, and the 
only kind of canvas belt we had was 
one 6 inches in width. We soon found 
that a single belt was inadequate for 
the load, so another piece of 6-inch belt 
was applied over the top of the one al¬ 
ready in place, which increased the pull¬ 
ing power of the belt materially. 

It took some little experimenting on 
such matters as this. However, I am 
glad to say that at seven o'clock the 
next morning we had our plant in opera¬ 
tion, with several engines driving the 
different sections of line shafting as 
above outlined. 

One of the principal reasons why we 
were able to make these installations in 
such short time was that there was very 
little to do with the engines other than 


to place them, as there were no expen¬ 
sive steam lines to run to the engine, 
nor drains, traps, nor expensive piping 
to connect, but rather all that was need¬ 
ed was to place an oil tank close to the 
engine, connect a piece of pipe to the 
exhaust and go ahead. 

We operated our plant with this ar¬ 
rangement of engines until the main en¬ 
gine was repaired and put in shape, 
which required about fourteen days’ 
time. There was not a single hold-up or 
shut-down during this entire period, 
chargeable to the engines’ failure. 

The engine shown in the photograph, 
as will be noted, is merely setting on a 
wood skid, which is suitably braced from 
the building, the skid being held down 
by bars of steel laid across the top, as 
shown. Our reason for photographing 
this engine and not the others was that 
this one was outside the building and 
shows rather an extreme condition. This 
engine was connected to the shaft driv¬ 
ing the generator and pattern shop ma¬ 
chinery. Our electric lights and travel¬ 
ing cranes, as well as a number of ma¬ 
chine tools were all on the same circuit, 
and, despite the fact that electric crane 
and machine tool service is very inter¬ 
mittent, we experienced absolutely no 
trouble with our electric lights during 
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N-SO Compressor installed by the Travertine Onyx Co. at Low, Utah. 


Low, Tooele County, Utah, 
Sept. 9, 1915. 

The F. C. Richmond M’chy Co., 

Salt Lake City, Utah: 

Gentlemen:—Permit us to add our few 
words of praise to the long list of rec¬ 
ommendations shown us at the time our 
power plant was under consideration; of 
the 292-foot displacement type N-SO 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co/s Gas En¬ 
gine and Compressor recently sold 11 s. 

From the time this unit was received 
on our siding to the present time we ex¬ 
perienced no difficulty in handling, set¬ 
ting, fitting up or starting, and this in 
the absence of a practical gas engineer 
or machinist. 

The simplicity of the machine and 


complete instructions sent us rendered 
this possible, and we are firmly con¬ 
vinced that had not this unit been ob¬ 
tainable we would have been obliged to 
have given up the idea of installing a 
power plant owing to the difficulties un¬ 
der which we operate, including lack of 
water, high teaming expense, etc. 

At the present time the unit is operat¬ 
ing perfectly, and we anticipate no dif¬ 
ficulty in keeping it in that condition. 

Thanking you for your many cour¬ 
tesies and anticipating the day we m n ” 
hand you our order for a duplicate unit, 
we are, 

Yours very truly, 
TRAVERTINE-ONYX CO., 

P. W. Lincoln, Supt. 


the: time the power was furnished by 
this fifty-horse power oil engine. 

In addition to the intermittent service 
of our fifteen-ton electric cranes and 
other electric tools in the shop, this 
same section of shafting was driving the 
pattern shop machinery, where high 
speed wood planers and circular saws 


are constantly being suddenly started 
and stopped. We have direct current. 
115 volts, and since no trouble was ex¬ 
perienced even with this unsteady serv¬ 
ice, it is proof in itself that our oil en¬ 
gine becomes a very satisfactory prime 
mover for electric machines. 
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Battery of three N-SO Chicago Pneumatic Fuel Oil Compressors Installed by the Mineral 
Products Corporation, Marysville, Utah. 





Another view of the same plant. 
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THE MINERAL PRODUCTS CORPORATION 

MARYSVALE, UTAH 

Marysvala, Utah, Oct. 25. 1915 


P* C. Richmond Machinery Co. 

117 West 2d South Street, 

Salt lake City, Utah. 

Gentlemen: 

attention mr. f* c, Richmond 
C oncerning the installation of three 
of your Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company's 
type N-S-0 air compressors. I wish to in¬ 
form yon that these machines h&Te given us 
extremely satisfactory service* 

The machines have been In operation 
constantly since the oompletion of instal¬ 
lation on September 20th and we have had. 
no difficulties of any kind in their oper- 
ation. 


The plant has proven to be very econom¬ 
ical and efficient and I wish to express my 
high degree of satisfaction with the same. 

Very truly yours. 


JA1/FH8 



MINERAL PRODUCTS CORPORATION. 
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Giant Oil Engine Operating Volume Exhauster 


istallation; 


An ideal short belt drive outfit 


Giant Oil Engine Operating Gould; 


Giant Oil Engine Operating Planoidal Fan 

Also furnished with belt drive 


Submit your requirements 


Giant Oil Engine Operating Alberger Pump 

We supply complete installations 


n 3 per cent variation 
ished with belt drive 


tation 


for any form of pumping service 


ASK FOR QUOTATIONS 

Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 

1014 Fisher Bldg., Chicago 52 Vanderbilt Ave., New Y< 


When writing to advertisers please mention Ideal F ewer . 
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A66 “LITTLE HUMMER 9 * Drill with Auger Bit for Drilling Ore, Coal, Sandstone, Etc 


SEND FOR 


BULLETIN 


A66 has capacity for boring holes 
up to 6 ft. deep 


B66 has capacity for boring holes 
up to 8 ft. deep 


C66 has capacity for boring holes 
up to 12 ft. deep 


A66 “Little Hammer 


B6S Hammer 


Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. * 

1014 Fisher Bldg. Branches Everywhere 52 VanderLilt Ave. I 


NEW YORK 


When writing to advertisers please mention Ideal Power. 
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Duntley Electric Universal Side Spindle 

Drill—Size 0. 


Duntley Electric Universal Side Spindle 
Drill— Size 000. 


Duntley Electric Sensitive Drilling 
Stand. 

This stand is strong and substantially 
made throughout and is intended for ac¬ 
curate drilling. The weight of the drill 
and drill arm is counterbalanced by 
means of a spring, and a key or feather 
in the movable bracket keeps the drill 
in vertical alignment and insures the 
drilling of straight holes. 

The larger sizes are provided with tee 
slots in the base plate so that the work 
may be bolted down if desired. 

It is built in five sizes to take the 
standard Duntley side spindle drills of 
either the universal or direct current 
types (see drill bulletins) ranging in 
drilling capacity of from A to ^ inch 
in metal. 

The drill itself is held in place by two 
clamping straps, shown in the cut, se¬ 
cured by screws and thumb nuts, allow¬ 
ing it to be removed in a few seconds 
and used as a portable drill. 

Any of the standard Duntley Heavy 
Duty Side Spindle Drills of from to 
inch drilling capacity manufactured 
by this company will fit the drilling 
stand corresponding to their respective 
capacities, as shown in the table on the 
opposite page. 

The Universal Drills are described in 


detail in Bulletin E-35 and will run in¬ 
terchangeably on direct or single phase 
alternating current of 60 cycles or less. 

The direct current drills are described 
in Bulletin E-33. 


And Then He Sat Down. 

“I think that children are not so ob¬ 
serving as they used tp be,” said a mem¬ 
ber of the School Board to a teacher 
whose class he was visiting. 

“I hadn’t noticed it,” replied the 
teacher. 

“Well, I’ll prove it to you,” answered 
the committeeman. Turning to the 
class, he said: 

“Some one give me a number.” 

“Thirty-seven/’ said a little girl eager¬ 
ly- 

He wrote “73” on the board. Nothing 
was said. 

“Well, some one else give me a num¬ 
ber.” 

“Fifty-seven,” said another child. 

He wrote “75” on the board, ami 
smiled knowingly at the teacher when 
nothing was said. He called for a third 
number and fairly gasped at the indig¬ 
nation manifested by a small red-faced 
urchin, who said: “Seventy-seven, and 
see if you can change that/’—Ladies* 
Home Journal. 
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One of the hopper scows used by the Dominion Government, whose dumping doors are 

operated by No. IT) Little Giant Motors. 



Showing method of operating the dumping 
doors with No. 15 Little Giant Motor. 


Novel Use for Little Giant Drill. 

New uses for pneumatic tools are be¬ 
ing discovered every day. A novel ap¬ 
plication of the No. IS T. C. Little 
Giant Compound Reversible Reaming 
and Tapping Machine has just been re¬ 
ported by the Holden Co. of Montreal, 
Canada, sales agents for the Chicago 
Pneumatic Tool Co. The Department 
of Public Works of the Dominion Gov¬ 
ernment has a number of hopper scows, 
which are used on the various dredging 
jobs they have on hand, on one of which 
—the widening of the channel to relieve 
the current in Montreal harbor—they 
are at present engaged. 

Above photo shows the type of hop¬ 
per scow, which is an all-steel scow, hav¬ 
ing a capacity of 305 cu. yds., with five 
containing pockets. The bottom of each 
pocket is closed by two heavy doors, 
which are 18 feet long by 4 l / 2 feet wide, 
8 inches thick. These were formerly 
wound up by a special hand wrench, and 
took six to eight men from forty 
minutes to one hour to close the doors 
in all pockets. By using the No. 15 Lit¬ 
tle Giant Drill Motor they can do the 
same work in twenty minutes with two 
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Progress view of Chicago's new Municipal Pier, whose 160,000 rivets were driven with 

Boyer Hammers. 


men. Hence, they not only save con¬ 
siderable time, but have cut down the 
labor expense as well. 

The particular dredge engaged on this 
work is No. 110, under Captain Mac- 
Ininch. It has a capacity of 1,500 yards 
per ten-hour day. 


On a Party Line. 

On a Sunday afternoon an esteemed 
party named Smith casually remarked 
something about dinner, whereat his 
wife wearily sighed. 

“John,” said she, “I am too dead tired 
to cook tonight. Suppose we visit one 
of the neighbors and take a chance on 
being invited to stay for dinner.” 

“All right,” was the ready rejoinder 
of willing father. “How about the 
Browns?” 

“Not on your life!” quickly replied 
mother. “The Browns are going to 
have pork and cabbage. I heard Mrs. 
Brown order it over the party tele¬ 
phone. The Greens ordered chicken.” 


Boyer Hammers Drive 160,000 Rivets 
in Municipal Pier. 

Above is a view of the Municipal Pier 
looking west from the Terminal Build¬ 
ing as it appeared on September 7th. 
As stated in our September issue, the 
freight and passenger building is two 
stories high and runs along both sides 
of the pier, with a 100-foot roadway be¬ 
tween. It is 2,340 feet long, with 117 
bays or panels on each side. As there 
are 30 tons of steel on each bay, the 
total amount of steel used is about 7,000 
tons. 

Boyer Hammers were used exclusive¬ 
ly to drive the rivets in this structure, 
the total number being 160,000—all 
inch. Mr. Geo. E. Burtscher, superin¬ 
tendent for the Kelly-Atkinson Con¬ 
struction Co., who is doing the erection 
work, tells us that some of the Boyer 
Hammers used on this work have been 
in continuous service for upwards of five 
years. 
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New U. S. Custom House, Boston. 


Pneumatic and Electric Tools Help to 
Make Boston Beautiful. 

The new United States Custom House, 
with its imposing tower, is one of the 
new points of interest in Boston. The 
new structure is the result of remodel¬ 
ling and beautifying the old Boston 
Custom House, which was built in the 
form of a Greek cross and which re¬ 
quired twelve years—from 1835 to 1847— 
to construct. 

The walls, columns, and even the en¬ 
tire roof are of granite, and it rests upon 
three thousand piles, which forms, foun¬ 
dation. Each of the massive fluted col¬ 
umns are 5 feet 2 inches in diameter, are 
32 feet high and weigh over 40 tons. 
There are thirty-two of these columns. 
The porticos have each six columns. The 
granite dome at the intersection of 
the Cross terminates in a skylight, 
which is 25 feet in diameter. The cross¬ 
shaped rotunda is finished in the Gre¬ 
cian Corinthian style and is the main 
feature of the interior. 

Over this dome has now been erected 
a granite tower of steel and granite to 
a height of 495 feet above the sidewalk 
level. If set side by side with Bunker 
Hill Monument would shoot up 274 feet 
above the apex of that celebrated shaft. 

The office rooms will be located in 
this tower and will be used by the offi¬ 
cers and employes. This tower contains 
four elevators and two stairways, and a 
pneumatic tube service is also provided. 
Each floor measures 65x75 feet. 

There is a large electric clock on top 
of the tower facing on the four sides, 
with a dial diameter of 21feet. 

The cost of this tower is approximate¬ 
ly $2,000,000. The Perth Construction 
Company erected the steel and Norcross 
Brothers the granite work. Boyer ham¬ 
mers and Little Giant Drills were used 
in the erection work, and the Duntley 
Electric Drills were used on the interior 
work. 

Mr. Wallace L. Pierce, chairman of 
the Board of Directors, was largely in¬ 
strumental in securing from Washing¬ 
ton the necessary appropriation for the 
rebuilding of this architectural wonder. 
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A Word to the Husband Who ^ 
Wishes to get HER Some¬ 
thing for Christmas 



Y OU husbands who rack your brains at Christmas 
time for something classy and useful—something 

that will indicate your thoughtfulness of HER as 
no other present can—get her a DUNTLEY Sweeper. 

You know they’re not expensive and they will last 
for years. Watch her as she pushes 
it for the first time over the carpets 
and rugs, picking up the dirt without 
scattering it all over the house. Watch 
her as she realizes how easy it is to 
handle, with no dust¬ 
pan to stoop to. But if 
you have enjoyed this 
part of it stick around 
a little longer and watch 
her when she empties 
the dust bag. Watch her 
when she sees the dirt, 
great masses of it, fall 
out into a heap on the 
paper she has spread 
on the floor. Surely DUNTLEY ELECTRIC S .7EEPER 

Pric 930.00 

She did not, nor did Complete with Attachments $37.50 

you, realize that there 
was half as much 

dirt in your whole house, and all of it picked up with so little effort. So 
again remember, for Christmas, get her a DUNTLEY Electric Sweeper; and 
help her enjoy life and spare her all the work and drudgery that you can. 



Consult with us before buying her a vacuum cleaner for Christmas, for 
cur line is complete at prices ranging from $7.50 to $150.00 

Duntley Products Sales Company 

732 Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


A When wrltln 


ertlsers please mention Ideal Power. 
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TEBlfS Or SUBSCRIPTION 

United States, Canada and Mexico, 25 cents per year 
Other Countries in Postal Union, 50 cents per year 


ADVERTISING RATES ON APPLICATION 
Send 25 cents and have your name put on our 
subscription list. 


Information Wanted. 

The editor of this magazine is con¬ 
templating the preparation of an article 
dealing with the history of the origin 
and use of electric hand drills and would 
welcome information from anyone par¬ 
ticularly as to the use of such drills in 
the year 1900 and prior to that time. He 
will be obliged to anyone for informa¬ 
tion on the subject. 


Situations Wanted. 

First-class tool repair man. Has had 
four years* experience with large locomo¬ 
tive works. Now in New York, but will 
go anywhere. Address Ad. 14. Ideal 
Power. 


Practical engineer would like to con¬ 
nect with some large electric railway in 
the capacity of superintendent of ma¬ 
chinery or roadmaster. Has had seven 
years’ practical experience with some of 
the largest electric railways in the West 
and can furnish references. Has had 
experience with practically all makes of 
track and roadway machinery, including 
Duntley Electric Track Tools. Can handle 
men. Address Ad-12, Ideal Power. 


A mechanical engineer, graduate of 
the Mass. Inst, of Tech., Boston, class 
of 1897, wants position as superintendent 
or works manager in a plant manufac¬ 
turing iron or steel products. Has had 


17 years experience in shop management 
and is competent to take charge of any 
shop, having such departments as boiler, 
foundry and forge. Address Ad-13, Ideal 
Fower. 

Little Giant Helps to Boost Wash¬ 
ington. 

Mr. G. C. Stevens, Washington rep¬ 
resentative of the Chicago Pneumatic 
Tool Company, for the Little Giant 
Truck, accompanied seventy other 
prominent Washington, D. C., mer¬ 
chants, all being members of the Retail 
Merchants* Association, on a recent two- 
day booster trip. The entire company 
traveled in automobiles, taking in the 
principal towns in Maryland, Virginia 
and West Virginia. The procession was 
headed by a Little Giant truck made up 
as a band wagon, which gave concerts 
in every town on the trip. Boys dis¬ 
tributed advertising matter — newspa¬ 
pers, etc., gotten up for the special oc¬ 
casion. 

The trip was two days of hard, con¬ 
tinuous driving. On the second day the 
party encountered what Mr. Stevens de¬ 
clared to be the worst roads in the 
country. Notwithstanding the condi¬ 
tion of the roads, however, the Little 
Giant, loaded with the band men and 
instruments, kept the lead. It held its 
own against the high-powered pleasure 
cars. It was as successful in climbing 
the Blue Ridge Mountains as the Pack¬ 
ard and the Pierce-Arrow pleasure cars. 

The Washington “boosters” became 
very enthusiastic at the remarkable per¬ 
formance of the “Little Giant,” and be¬ 
fore entering a town would hang a sign 
on it, “BIG GIANT.” The car carried 
ten heavy musicians and their instru¬ 
ments and was heavily decorated. On 
the front were Little Giant pennants and 
Lincoln Highway stickers. On the back 
of the body was a sign, “THERE IS A 
LITTLE GIANT COMING YOUR 
WAY.” On the sides were signs, 
“BOOST FOR AND BUY IN WASH¬ 
INGTON.” On the rear end was a sign, 
“LEADS THEM ALL—LITTLE 
GIANT TRUCKS ” 
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At Fort Sheridan—the Little Qiant Truck is here shown on pier extending into Lake 
Michigan, backed up to unload troops on transport. 


.oogl 


General View of the Encampment. 

















A Four-Ton General Motors Truck, equipped with Little Giant Six-Wheel Chassis, hauling 

eleven tons of ice. 


Some Startling Performances of Little 
Giant Six Wheel Trucks. 

Some very interesting demonstrations 
of the Little Giant Six Wheel Truck 
were recently made at Paterson, N. J., 
by T. H. Muth, who represents the Lit¬ 


tle Giant Truck interests of the Chicago 
Pneumatic Tool Co. in that city. A six- 
wheel chassis was applied to a four-ton 
General Motors truck and some of the 
loads it was enabled to haul leave no 
room to doubt the remarkable increase 



A Four-Ton General Motors Truck, equipped with Little Giant Six-Wheel Chassis, haul i n g 

twelve tons of flour. 
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Four-Ton General Motors Truck, equipped with Little Giant Six-Wheel body, hauling one 
box car load—165 bales—of hay. 


of capacity that the six-wheel adjunct 
affords. 

The six-wheeler carted 35 tons of flour 
for the Archibald Flour Company in 
three loads, one to Hackensack, one to 
Midvale and one to Garfield, N. J., from 
Paterson, N. J. The distance from Gar¬ 
field to Paterson is 16 miles. One whole 
box carload of hay, 165 bales, was hauled 
for the Borden Condensed Milk Com¬ 
pany from the car to the stable. An 
eleven-ton load of ice was carried from 
Paterson to Riverside, N. J., in ten 
minutes, for the Henderson Ice Com¬ 
pany. 

The passages of these immense loads 
through the streets of Paterson attracted 
a lot of attention. The truck was ma¬ 
neuvered in a manner quite impossible 
with any form of trailer or semi-trailer. 
As a matter of fact it was handled quite 
as easily as a four-wheeler. 

In ordinary four-wheel truck con¬ 
struction the power is applied through 
the traction wheels, over which the 
greater portion of the load is placed. 
The traction wheels, therefore, both 
carry and push the load, but with the 
Little Giant Six-Wheel Truck only suf¬ 


ficient of the load is placed over the 
driving wheels to secure traction and by 
this system of load distribution prolong 
the life of a tire 25 per cent. 

An ordinary wagon, loaded to its 
limit, was recently attached to the rear 
of the Six-Wheel Little Giant, itself 
loaded to the guards, and the entire out¬ 
fit—practically three times the capacity 
of the ordinary truck—was handled 
easily. While this combination of six- 
wheel truck with additional trailer may 
not be practical nor adapted to ordinary 
conditions, it demonstrates the great 
tractive power of the Little Giant power 
unit and shows that even with the added 
capacity of the larger six-wheel body, 
there is still a larger reserve of power 
on which to depend. 

The six-wheeler has attracted the at¬ 
tention of many transportation experts 
from Europe as well as this country. 


You Try It. 

“What is a vacuum?” was asked of a 
civil service candidate. “I have it in my 
head,” was the reply, “but can’t quite 
get it out.” 
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Little Giant arriving at the “Home of the Little Giant” after record run. See page 313. 
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n loading the ton and a half of Motorese Lubricating oil after record run. See pace Sit. 
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A Record Economic Run. 

The economic run made by the Little 
Giant Truck from San Francisco to Los 
Angeles, after its journey over the Lin¬ 
coln Highway from Chicago, was re¬ 
ferred to in our last number. 

It will be remembered that the 492 
miles of mountain roads were covered 
in 29 hours 30 minutes running time, 
averaging 16% miles per hour. The most 
remarkable feature of this record trip 
was' the low cost of operation, which 
totaled $4.26, or less than one cent per 
mile. This was due in part to the cheap 
grade of distillate used—Union Distil¬ 
late—and only six gallons of that. Four 
gallons of Motoreze lubricating oil and 
seven quarts of water made up the other 
items. 

In the upper view of the opposite 
page, Mr. H. L. Miller, Los Angeles 
representative of the Little Giant, is 
shown extending the glad hand to 
Messrs. Phillips and Beardsley, who 
have just arrived. In the lower view, 


the ton and a half of Motoreze Lubri¬ 
cating Oil, constituting the load of the 
Little Giant, is being unloaded at the 
warehouses of the Union Oil Company, 
who have three Little Giants in daily 
service. 

The view above shows the Little Giant 
beside one of the 55,000-gallon tanks of 
the Union Oil Company. 


A son of Erin was digging post holes 
one day when the boss rambled along 
to size up the job. Then, of course, 
some elocution. “How are you making 
out, Pat?” asked the boss, critically ex¬ 
amining the hole. “Foine as silk,” an¬ 
swered Pat, keeping right on with his 
work, “as yez will notice yersilf.” “The 
work looks all right, Pat,” jokingly re¬ 
sponded the boss; ‘but do you think you 
will ever be able to get all that dirt back 
in the hole again?” “No, sor,” came the 
rapid reply of Pat, “not as it is now, 
sor; but it's me intintion to dig the hole 
a little daper.” 
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Little Giant Lincoln Highway Truck and party lined up in front of American Union Fish 
company's establishment, Los Angeles. This firm has nine Little Giant Trucks in dally 
service. 


The Bluff That Failed. 

Pat was a new man in camp. Satur¬ 
day night the boys were lined up to the 
bar and just as Pat poured his whiskey 
a “friend” yelled, “Fire out in front.” 
Pat ran to the door, looked out and re¬ 
turned. His whiskey was gone! Pat 
ordered another. “Man dropped dead,” 
yells another “friend,” rushing in 
through the door. Pat satisfied his curi¬ 
osity and found on his return that his 
liquor had again disappeared. “Some 
joker,” said Pat, “but I'll fool 'em, if 
they ever spring that trick on me ag'in.” 
Pat called for his drink and then wrote 
on a card, “I spit in this glass,” and 
placed the card over the well filled tum¬ 
bler. Pat walked to the door in re¬ 
sponse to another “call” and returned. 

He was gratified to note that the 
liquor had not been disturbed, and 
quaffed it with relish. As he smacked 
his lips, he looked on the other side of 
the card, on which he read this delight¬ 
ful intelligence in the uncertain scrawl 
of some “friend”: “So did I.” 


Working With a Mike-rometer. 

At one of the factories of the Chicago 
Pneumatic Tool Company, a new em¬ 
ploye who had only recently immigrated 
from Ireland, was asked by the foreman 
to measure a wall, and was given a 
rule for the purpose. Mike returned 
with the information that the wall was 
“as long as me rule, me arms and two 
bricks.” He was next day transferred 
to another department, where accurate 
measurements are seldom taken. 


He Wasn’t a Storekeeper. 

They tell a story about a country lad 
who went to New York and tried for a 
job on the police force. 

One of the questions was: “A man 
buys an article for $12.25 and sells it for 
$9.75; does he gain or lose on the trans¬ 
action?” 

After pondering over the question, our 
rural friend finally answered in this way: 
“He gains on the cents, but loses on the 
dollars.” 
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SIMPLATE 

DISC VALVES 

are used in 

“Chicago Pneumatic” 
Compressors 

Durable — Efficient — Noiseless 

Send for Bulletin 213, giving 
full details 



CHICAGO PNEUMATIC TOOL CO. 

1014 Fisher Building, Chicago E?™£h«e 52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York 



Advantageous Features of Simplate Valves 


When writing to advertisers please mention Ideal Power, 
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After Inventory 

We find ourselves overstocked on various items of raw 
material as listed below and solicit inquiries for prices 
which we are sure will be attractive. 

VALVES. 

50 1J4" Brass Angle Valves. 150 $4" Brass Angle Valves. 

25 1" Brass Angle Valves. 200 *4" Brass Angle Valves. 

150 y" Brass Angle Valves. 50 2" Brass Angle Valves. 

5 7" Iron Body Crane Angle Valves, (Flanged Type.) 

2 7" Iron Body E. C. & B. Angle Valves, (Flanged Type.) 

16 3" Screwed Type Kelley and Jones Globe Valves, (Iron Body.) 

2 2" Flanged Crane Globe Valves, (Iron Body.) 

2 2" , Flanged W. T. Co. Globe Valves, (Iron Body.) 

1 3 Flanged Powell Globe Valvds, (Iron Body.) 

1 3" Flanged Crane Globe Valves, (Iron Body.) 

10 3” Flanged W. T. Co. Globe Valves, (Iron Body.) 

1 3%” Flanged W. T. Co. Globe Valves, (Iron Body.) 

5 4" Flanged W. T. Co. Globe Valves, (Iron Body.) 

6 ?" Flanged Jenkins Globe Valves, (Iron Body.) 

UNLOADERS. 

16 2" Globe Unloaders. 6 2" Richards I. and P. Unloaders. 

2 3" Globe Unloaders. 3 3" Richards I. and P. Unloaders. 

5 4" Globe Unloaders. 7 3%" Richards I. and P. Unloaders. 

2 4 y 2 ” Globe Unloaders. 2 4" Richards I. and P. Unloaders. 

3 3" Angle Unloaders. 3 4}4" Richards I. and P. Unloaders. 


Globe Unloaders. 
Globe Unloaders. 
Globe Unloaders. 
Globe Unloaders. 
Angle Unloaders. 


TUBING. 

100 Pcs. 2y s " o.d.; 2 l/16"i d; 5/32" wall, (Ohio Seamless), 19" long. 

U. S. STANDARD SEMI-FINISHED HEX NUTS. 

250 2" Standard. 240 2 y 4 " Check. 

150 214 " Standard. 300 2^4" Check. 

200 2" Check. 

TODD SPIRAL PACKING. 

10 Boxes 4 Boxes J4"i 

4 Boxes tV'. 2 Boxes $4". 

2 Boxes tV'. 

ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT. 

18 Model B Motsinger Auto Sparkers, (Second Hand, in good condition.) 
300 Model 02 Wico Igniters. 

1 Genl. Elec. Type “I”, Four Pole, 20 H.P., 900 R.P.M., 3 Ph., 30 Cycle, 
440 Volt, Form “K” Squirrel Cage Induction Motor, No. 160445 
(New.) 

BELT LACING MACHINE. 

1 Birdsboro Belt Lacing Machine, (Practically New.) 


CHICAGO PNEUMATIC TOOL COMPANY 


i! 


1014 Fisher Building 

CHICAGO 


BRANCHES EVERYWHERE 


52 Vanderbilt Ave. 

NEW YORK i 


When writing to advertisers please mention Ideal Power. 
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Prom Our Railroad Department. 

Mrs. Norah Mulvaney one day met 
her friend, Mrs. Bridget Carr, who had 
in her arms her twelfth child. 

“Arrah now, Bridget,” said Norah, 
“an* there ye are wid another little Carr 
in yer arms.” 

“Another it is, Mrs. Mulvaney,” re¬ 
plied her friend, “an' it's me that’s hopin' 
'tis the caboose.” 


Losing Faith. 

Old Lady—“I don't believe this sure- 
cure tonic is a-goin' to do me any good.” 

Friend—“It’s highly spoken of in the 
papers.” 

Old Lady—“Yes; but I've taken forty- 
seven bottles, and I don’t feel a bit bet¬ 
ter. I tell you what it is, Sarah; I’m 
beginning to think these newspaper ed¬ 
itors don’t know everything.” 


Explanation. 

“Do you mean to say such a physical 
wreck as he gave you that black eye?” 
asked the magistrate. 

“Sure, your honor, he wasn't a phys¬ 
ical wreck till after he gave me the black 
eye,” replied the complaining wife. 


Mary had a little lamb, 

A lobster and some prunes, 

A glass of milk, a piece of pie, 
And then some macaroons; 

Ij made the naughty waiters grin 
To see her order so, 

And when they carried Mary out 
Her face was white as snow. 


The Lure of the Milage. 

A traveler, thinking to be facetious, 
told the darky ferryman that he had no 
money to pay his passage. 

“But,” said the colored man, “it don’t 
cost only five cents to cross dis ferry.” 

“I haven’t got any money at all.” 

Suddenly the darky looked resigned. 

“Don't you mind, boss,” said he earn¬ 
estly, “because a man dat ain't got five 
cents is jes' as well off on dis side of the 
river as on <Je odder.”—Exchange. 


Wouldn't You? 

Passing through a military hospital, 
a distinguished visitor noticed a private 
in one of the Irish regiments who had 
been terribly injured. 

To the orderly the visitor said: 
“That’s a bad case. What are you go¬ 
ing to do with him?” 

“He’s going back, sir,” replied the or¬ 
derly. 

“Going back!” said the visitor, in sur¬ 
prised tones. 

“Yes,” said the orderly. 'He thinks 
he knows who done it.” 


Appraised. 

Callers were at the door and Bobbie 
was told to show them into the parlor. 
He did so, and while his mother was 
fixing herself up, he sat there rather em¬ 
barrassed. Presently, seeing the visitors 
glancing around the room, he said: 

“Well, what do you think of our stuff, 
anyway?” 


Corporal (to soldier reporting sick)— 
“What's the matter with you?” 

Tommy Atkins—“Pain in my habdo- 
men.” 

Corporal — “Habdomen be 'anged! 
Stomick, you mean. It’s honly hofficers 
as 'as habdomens.”—Boston Transcript. 


Placard at a moving-picture show: 
“Young children must have parents.” 

In a barber's shop window: “During 
alterations patrons will be shaved in the 
back.” 

Sign in a Tremont street store: 
“Empty boxes—suitable for Christmas 
gifts.” 

In a tailor's shop: “We dye for 
others; why not let us dye for you?” 

In a clothing store: “These pants 
will look better on your legs than on our 
hands.” 

A silversmith has a place next door 
to a restaurant. The former having put 
up a placard: “Jewelry of all kinds 
plated,” the restaurant keeper followed 
with this: “Oysters and little neck 
clams plated.” 
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Truth and trouble play no favorites. 

It's easy for a woman to paint a pretty 
face—if she has it. 


Agitation is the antidote for stagna> 

tion. - 

And many a single man is guilty of 
double dealing. 


Only a woman of tact can smile when 
she hears a rival praised. 

And many a good husband has the 
courage of his wife’s convictions. 

Sometimes a man’s past takes a short 
cut and heads off his future. 

A woman isn't necessarily level-headed 
because her hat is on straight. 


Smiles make a better salve for trouble 
than do frowns. 

Frequently a man thinks he is charita¬ 
ble because he gives advice. 

A little change is a good thing, but a 
big roll of bills is better. 

It does seem queer that most of the 
“good fellows’* have a lot of bad habits. 

Perhaps a man can write a sensible 
love letter, but he never does. 


But a man usually drops his prosper¬ 
ous look when a bill collector calls. 

A homely girl can seldom understand 
why people think some men are mashers. 

The street faker reaps a golden har¬ 
vest when he faces a crowd that wants 
something for nothing. 

What has become of the old-fashioned 
boy who would rather stay home and 
work than go to school? 

After acquiring all the knowledge he 
can from books, many a man takes a 
postgraduate course by marrying a 
widow. 


Sometimes two women can stop talk¬ 
ing about each other long enough to 
swap kisses. 

Such things as come to the man who 
waits are seldom the things he has been 
waiting for. 

If every man were taken at his own. 
value there wouldn’t be half enough 
halos to go around. 

Every time a woman injects an ex¬ 
clamation point into her conversation 
she gathers momentum for a fresh start. 

Sometimes you can judge by appear¬ 
ances. Many a woman appears to be 
strait laced because she really is laced 
that way. 
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Published Monthly in the Interest of Compressed Air and Electrical Appliances and Motor Truck 
By THE IDEAL POWER PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Fisher Building Chicago 

VOL. XI JANUARY, 1916 No. 11 


Class N-SO “Chicago Pneumatic” Fuel Oil 
Driven Compressors 


To produce air compressors with 
lower operating costs and of lower first 
cost than any previously known—ma¬ 
chines well suited to rough heavy duty 
under all sorts of abnormal conditions, 
but with all the operating qualities of 
economy and simplicity necessary to 
high grade stationary performance—has 
been the ideal of the engineers of the 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company, Chi¬ 
cago, in the development of their class 
N-SO Fuel Oil Driven Compressors. 

The importance of these “Chicago 
Pneumatic” N-SO compressors lies in 
the fact that they supply a demand not 
met by any other machines. This is 
attributable to the fact that they oper¬ 
ate on the lowest grades of fuel distil¬ 
lates. 

The compressors are guaranteed to 
run on any mineral oil of 28° Beaume 
scale or lighter containing not over one 
per cent sulphur. There are a number 
of oils well below 28° Beaume scale on 
which they will operate satisfactorily, 
but this depends upon the characteris¬ 
tics of the particular oil, such as its as- 
phaltum content, freedom from sand, 
etc., so that a general guarantee cannot 
be given, though recommendations for 
heavy oils can and will be made. 

Most of the common crude oils, fuel 


oils and residuums are naturally included 
in the above guarantee. A few of the 
well-known oils particularly suited to 
the operation of the compressors are 
as follows: Star Oil, Diesol, Calol, 
Stove Oil, Gas Oil, Kerosene, and all 
of the distillates between Kerosene and 
Lubricating Oil. 

A number of the above fuels are ob¬ 
tainable for three cents per gallon, so 
that N-SO compressors are warranted 
to compress air to 100 pounds pressure 
at a cost not exceeding 56 cents per day 
of nine hours for each 100 cubic feet 
per minute of free air delivered to the 
receiver. These figures are so astonish¬ 
ingly low as to seem almost incredible. 
The facts, however, show that there are 
dozens of these machines in service with 
daily records of fuel consumption that 
bring their costs of operation well un¬ 
der the amount stated. The immediate 
effect of these performances has been 
to create a heavy demand for the N- 
SO’s, and it seems certain that they 
will open up entirely new fields for the 
application of compressed air. 

Class N-SO Compressors are of the 
horizontal, straight line, single stage 
type with compressing cylinder bolted 
to the main frames and closely con¬ 
nected in tandem to the power ends. 
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The propulsive cylinders are of the 
valveless, two-fcycle, low compression 
design. Ignition is produced by a pat¬ 
ented, positive acting hot-plate system, 
that eliminates all electric apparatus, 
such as magnetos, timers, mixers and 
spark plugs. 

Just as in the Diesel engine, combus¬ 
tion takes place at the end of the com¬ 
pression stroke. The importance of this 
exclusive feature of design is immedi¬ 
ately apparent. Air only is compressed 
in the cylinder of an N-SO, and combus¬ 
tion is so complete by the time the ex¬ 
haust port is opened that the fuel loss 
is negligible. The result is attained 
through the medium of a small oil pump 
which injects the fuel against the hot 
plate on the piston as it approaches the 
end of the compression stroke. In¬ 
creased economy is obtained by the use 
of water with the fuel oil. The quantity 
of both oil and water admitted to the 
combustion chamber is controlled by a 
fly-ball governor. 

The outstanding features of the com¬ 
pressing cylinders are, of course, the 
patented “Chicago Pneumatic Simplate” 
flat disc air inlet and discharge valves. 
These are the valves which have been 
credited with making possible the high¬ 
est compressor speeds and efficiencies 
known. They are the only valves ob¬ 
tainable in American made compressors 
of concentric plate construction. They 
are guaranteed for three years, and the 
Company's records show that with 20,- 
000 valves in constant use there has not 
been a serious complaint to adjust or 
cause indicated for any appreciable mod¬ 
ification in design. 

N-SO Compressors are made in both 
single and duplex machines. Single 
compressors come in six standard 
strokes, 8, 10, 12, 14, 18 and 21 inches. 
The smaller sizes may be tank mounted, 
and the larger types set on skids so that 
their use is not confined to stationary 
requirements. 

The adaptability of these machines to 
severe service conditions renders them 
particularly attractive to mines and con¬ 


tractors, but they are equally desirable 
for railroad and industrial shops, for 
pumping oil and water by various sys¬ 
tems, and for use wherever cheap com¬ 
pressed air can be utilized. 

The manufacturers issue a bulletin de¬ 
scribing these compressors which they 
will be pleased to supply upon request. 


Using Compressed Air to Clean Sand 
Out of Driven Wells at Detroit. 

Real estate operators, on the outskirts 
of Detroit, Mich, frequently install wa¬ 
ter works systems to supply new subdi¬ 
visions. The water supply is easily se¬ 
cured from driven wells sunk to the 



View of Air Compressor Plant Used in 
Freeing- Driven Wells of Sand at 
Detroit, Showing Improvised 
Air Reservoir. 

Compressor Used was a 7x10 Class H. S. G. 
“Chicago Pneumatic” Gasoline 
Driven. 

water-bearing sands which underlie 
practically the entire southern peninsula 
of the State. Such a system was re¬ 
cently installed in Mr. B. E. Taylor's 
Strathmore Subdivision of Detroit. The 
system was designed by Patrick W. Kea¬ 
ting, Consulting Engineer, and installed 
by W. L. Dillon, 1503 Kresge Bldg., 
Detroit. 

The supply in this case was derived 
from three 8-in. wells having an average 
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Lock 17 on the Warrior River. This lock has a 65-foot lift and forms a lake over 60 miles 
long, giving 6-foot navigation the year round from the Gulf at Mobile to the coal and iron 
fields of the Birmingham district. “Giant" Fuel Oil Engine operates it. 


depth of about 220 ft. The wells are 
cased to the full depth and are pro¬ 
vided with Cook well screens at the 
bottom. Two of the wells were placed 
in service shortly after their completion 
and considerable trouble was experi¬ 
enced from the presence of sand. The 
third well was drilled in January, 1915, 
and a pumping test developed a flow 
from this well of 300 gals, per minute. 
It was not put in service until July, 
1915, and at that time the lower 15 ft. 
of the well was completely filled with 
packed sand. So much trouble had been 
experienced from sand in the wells un¬ 
der operation and, it being impossible 
to utilize the third well on account of 
the large amount of sand it contained, 
it was decided to rig up a compressed 
air plant with which to remove the sand 
from all the wells. 

A view of the air compressing plant 
is shown herewith. The compressor 
was of Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 
manufacture. As no air receiver was 
at hand one was improvised, as shown 
in the view, from 216 ft. of 6-in. Uni¬ 
versal cast iron pipe. An average air 
pressure of 150 lbs. to the square inch 
was maintained. The third well, which 


had stood idle for six months, was the 
hardest to clean and as the methods 
employed in cleaning it were used on 
all the wells they are here described. 

A 2-in. wrought iron pipe was taken 
off the improvised air receiver and ex¬ 
tended, through a bushing in the well 
casing, down to the middle of the sand 
in the well, where it terminated in a 
1-in. nozzle. Air was then admitted to 
the sand under 150 lbs. pressure and 
water and sand were forced out of the 
upper end of the well casing, which was 
left open. This method was continued 
as long as it did any good and a con¬ 
siderable portion of the sand was re¬ 
moved in this manner. A Fairbank- 
Morse electrically driven plunger pump 
was then attached to the upper end of 
the casing and placed in operation while 
air was again forced into the casing be¬ 
low this suction connection. This was 
continued until the well was free of 
sand. On this well two days were re¬ 
quired to remove all the sand and in 
making the plant changes mentioned. 

For this information we are indebted 
to Mr. W. E. Holland of the Chicago 
office of the Central Foundry Co. of 
New York City .—From Engineering and 
Contracting. 
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“Giant” Fuel Oil Engine direct connected to D.C. Generator. 

subjoined article is of this type. 


Installation referred to 


On opposite page is shown Lock No. 17, 
Warrior River, near Tuscaloosa, Ala., 
which was opened for navigation in 
May, 1915. The lock gates are oper¬ 
ated by electricity and as the vast water 
available has not as yet been utilized 
for generating electricity it was neces¬ 
sary to put in a generating set to sup¬ 
ply the needed energy to operate the 
lock gates and for lighting service. 

The U. S. Government officials, after 
exhaustive investigation, decided that 
the Type A-O Giant Oil Engine, made 
by the Chicago Pneumatic Tool Com¬ 
pany, was the best and most efficient 
engine for this purpose and placed or¬ 
der for a 45 h.p. Oil Engine and gen¬ 
erator direct connected, with generator 
mounted on engine shaft. This is in¬ 
stalled in the small shed shown on in¬ 
ner wall of the lock near the top, or 
crest of the dam. This order was given 
in January, 1915, and the plant was in¬ 
stalled a few months later, since when 
it has been in continuous operation as 
required, day and night, with very sat¬ 
isfactory results. 

The work in building the dam shown, 
together with other locks and dams in 
the Warrior River was under the direct 
supervision of Asst. United States En¬ 
gineer, G. K. Little, stationed at Tus¬ 
caloosa, Ala., and to him and his able 
corps of assistants should be given the 
full credit for the successful completion 
of this work. 

The excavating for and building of 
the dam was done by the Hardaway 


Contracting Company of Columbus, Ga., 
the steel lock gates and machinery were 
designed and planned by Capt. Little's 
force and the gates made complete and 
installed by the government shop force 
at Tuscaloosa. These gates are a per¬ 
fect fit when closed, allowing no water 
to leak through, in fact a man can walk 
across the lock aprons without getting 
his shoes wet, and figuring on the vast 
pressure exerted by the wall of water 
back of these gates, shows the efficiency 
of the government corps in designing, 
fabricating and erecting same. 

The opening of the Warrior River to 
navigation is of vast importance to 
Northern Alabama and especially to the 
ore and coal fields of the Birmingham 
district, and immediately was put into 
use by some of the larger corporations 
as the record of over one hundred ves¬ 
sels and barges passing through this 
lock in the first month will attest, and 
the traffic and tonnage is increasing 
constantly, only being held back by the 
lack of barges at the present time. 


Otherwise Not. 

“Why do you want to get divorced?" 
“Because I'm married." 


Wild-Eyed Customer—“I want a quar¬ 
ter’s worth of carbolic acid." 

Clerk—“This is a hardware store. But 
we have—er—a fine line of ropes, re¬ 
volvers, and razors." 
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Few Applications of Giant Oil Engines 


Giant Oil Engine Operating Volume Exhaustei 

An ideal short belt drive outfit 


Giant Oil Engine Operating Planoidal Fan 

Also furnished with belt drive 


your requirements 


Giant Oil Engine Direct Connected to Generator 


Giant Oil Engine Operating AVberger Pump 

We supply complete installations 


Regulation guaranteed withi 
This combination also turn 


n 3 per cent variation 
ished with belt drive 


for any form of pumping service 


ASK FOR QUOTATIONS 

Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 

J014 Fisher Bldg., Chicago Everywhere 52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York 


When writing to advertisers please mention Ideal Powar. 
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"The above is a photograph of the Campbell Machinery Company’s place of business 
at Joplin, Missouri. This enterprising firm was organized last June and started in 
business July 1st. They are the sole representatives of the Chicago Pneumatic Tool 
Company in the Joplin district. Mr. J. B. Corby is president of the new company, and 
Mr. J. E. Campbell is treasurer and general manager. Mr. Corby is also president 
and treasurer of the Corby Supply Company, who has represented the Chicago 
Pneumatic Tool Company in the southwest with headquarters in St. Louis for the 
past fifteen years. Mr. Campbell has a wide acquaintance among the machinery 
interests in the Joplin territory, where he has been selling compressed air machinery 
and rock drills, and is thoroughly acquainted with the conditions and has a wide 
acquaintance among the mine operators, and their patrons can be assured of the 
best of service and courteous attention, and they will be ready at all times to give 
them the benefit of their wide experience." 
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THE CITY W. C. K. BUILT. 


The Work of Westinghouse, Church 
Kerr & Co., Engineers and 
Constructors. 


The buildings shown in this photo¬ 
graph were designed and constructed 
in their entirety by W. C. K. 

This W. C. K. city cost $50,000,000. 
That’s equal to the total assessed val¬ 
uation of improvements in the city of 
Dayton, Ohio, or Worcester, Mass. 
There are only 33 cities as large in the 
whole United States. 

All the wage-earners of Hartford, 
Conn., could find employment here. 

Over fifty-six million square feet is 
under roof. 

The building materials and equipment 
made over 1,000,000 tons of freight. (W. 
C. K. can buy to advantage.) 

To haul all this at once would require 
a solid train 590 miles long. (W. C. K. 
have an experienced traffic department.) 


This W. C. K. city is a big city to 
be the work of a single firm of engi¬ 
neers and constructors. But, big as it 
is, it by no means represents all the 
work of W. C. K. Millions of dollars 
of work does not appear in this picture 
where W. C. K. did only a part of the 
work—not the whole. No building ap¬ 
pears in this group that W. C. K. did 
not design and construct in its entirety. 

W. C. K. have had some experience 
that ought to be of service to you in 
your particular problems. 
WESTINGHOUSE CHURCH KERR 
& CO. 


Our interest in the above lies in the 
fact that Boyer Long Stroke Riveting 
Hammers and Little Giant Air Drills 
were important factors in the erection 
of these buildings—and we congratulate 
W. C. K. Co. on the wonderful show¬ 
ing they have made. 

CHICAGO PNEUMATIC TOOL CO. 
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New Crictobal Coaling: Station at the Panama Canal on which Boyer Hammers and 
Little Giant Drills were used exclusively. 


The New Cristobal Coaling Station at 
the Panama Canal. 

The Cristobal Coaling Station of the 
Panama Canal is rapidly nearing com¬ 
pletion. It is located on Mina Island 
with the old French Canal on one side 
and the Panama Canal proper on the 
other. The four towers shown on the 
left of the photograph are traveling un¬ 
loading towers and have a capacity of 
250 tons each per hour, making a total 
unloading capacity of 1,000 tons per 
hour. The three towers shown at the 
right of the photo are re-coaling towers, 
each having a capacity of 250 tons per 
hour. At the outer end pf the pier or 
station there is a submerged pit having 
a storage capacity of 50,000 tons of coal 
which is for the exclusive use of the U. 
S. Navy. This coaling station is about 
1,400 feet long by 300 feet wide, and 
about 14,000 tons of steel have been 
used in its construction. The steel work 
was fabricated and the erection work, 
was done by the American Bridge Com¬ 
pany, and Boyer Hammers and Little 
Giant Drills were used exclusively. 


The Wagging Tongue. 

The wagging tongue is the oldest and 
greatest advertising medium in the 
whole world. 

In this country it has a circulation of 

100,000,000. 

It cannot be bribed. 

Unlimited cash cannot buy it. 

Service is the only coin by which it 
can be bought. 

Courtesy will secure its eternal good 
will. 

Its active support can be bought with 
fairness. 

Business integrity will purchase its 
boundless influence. 

It is always positive—either for or 
against. 

It speaks out the truth about you, 
your merchandise, your business meth¬ 
ods, whether you like it or not. 

It won’t take your woid for what you 
are. 

It judges what ydu are by what you 
do. 

In a collective sense, the wagging 
tongue is always right, and if its voice 
is raised against you, it is generally de¬ 
served.—Exchange. 
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New Terminal at Savannah. 

On the opposite page is a progress 
view of the Ocean Steamship Compa¬ 
ny's New Terminals at Savannah, Ga. 
This photograph was taken Sept. 13th, 
1915, and shows practically all of the 
north pier sheds in place. These term¬ 
inals are being erected by the Virginia 
Bridge & Iron Co. of Roanoke, Va. 
About 3,500 tons of steel is required for 
the job and 80,000 rivets which are be¬ 
ing driven exclusively by Boyer Ham¬ 
mers. 

The steel work for these terminals is 
fabricated and erected by the Virginia 
Bridge & Iron Co., and to date about 
3/5 of the steel is in place. The gen¬ 
eral design provides for a slip 1,020 feet 
by 225 feet, with pier sheds and ware¬ 
houses about 215 feet wide, extending 
both sides and around the land end. 


Using a Pneumatic Drill Motor as a 
Hoisting Engine. 

By V. T. Kropidlowski. 

Chicago & North Western, Winona, 
Minn. 

It is surprising to note the many uses 
to which an air motor may be adapted. 
Only a short time ago a bridge and 
building gang was engaged in renewing 
a gravel roof on a machine shop. Gravel 
was being hoisted to the roof by the 
wheelbarrow-full by three men working 
with a windlass. The idea occurred to 
someone to replace the three men at the 
windlass with a motor secured from the 
shops. As this motor requires but one 
man to operate it, the two men were re¬ 
lieved for other work while three wheel¬ 
barrows of gravel were handled in this 
way to one by the men. The motor 
was attached as shown in the accom¬ 
panying sketch. The windlass was an¬ 
chored to a nearby telegraph pole by 
two ropes “C,” as shown in the sketch. 
The motor was placed on a wooden 
block to bring it to a height so that its 
socket was on a level with the crank 



shaft of the windlass. The motor was 
then anchored to the block with a light 
chain, and to keep it from moving it 
was further held in place by wires “A" 
and “B.” While it was necessary to 
fit a square socket to the crank shaft, 
this required very little work, as a 
Morse taper with a square socket was 
secured from the shop and this was made 
to fit by filing the square of the crank 
shaft slightly. At first a No. 2 Little 
Giant motor was tried, but this was 
found too small and a No. 0 motor was 
substituted. This latter motor was able 
to hoist a heaped wheelbarrow of gravel 
without any difficulty.—Railway Age Ga¬ 
zette. 


“Charles,” said the teacher, “do you 
know what the word ‘celerity’ means?” 

“Yes’m,” said Charles. “It’s some¬ 
thing you put hot plates down with.” 
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I’l La Mura Contracting Co., cutting a sewer through 4*ock in 218th St., Bronx, 
vANew York, with the aid of “Hummer” Hammer Drills. Those familiar with that 
s^^locality will recognize Spuyten Duyvill Creek and the upper end of Manhattan Island,,* i 
l^^with the Hudson and its Palisades in the distance, ( I \My 











This view shows a battery of “Hummer” Hammer Drills in operation cutting a 
street through solid rock at 149th St. and Eagle Ave., Bronx, New York, under the 
direction of Fred. Schneider, contractor. “Hummer” Hammer Drills are doing their 
-hare in the transformation of New York’s waste places into habitable localities. I . 
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Little Giant Has New Home. 

“Due to the general revival of busi¬ 
ness, all our plants,” says W. O. Dunt- 
ley, President of the Chicago Pneumatic 
Tool Company, “are working at full ca¬ 
pacity and several of them have put on 
full night shifts. The plant at Chicago 
Heights, where we build the Little Gi¬ 
ant trucks, has work up to its capacity 
for months to come and at the rate or¬ 
ders are coming in, larger manufactur¬ 
ing facilities will have to be obtained.” 

On January 1st, the motor truck de¬ 
partment of the Chicago Pneumatic 
Tool Company pulled up stakes at 1470 
Michigan Ave., and 2427 Calumet Ave., 
and moved into its own building at 1615 
Michigan Ave. The new home of the 
Little Giant truck, known as the Little 
Giant Building, is three stories high with 
a floor space aggregating 15,000 square 
feet, all of which will be devoted to' 
the activities of ithe Little Giant Truck.- 

The showrotJms are located on the 
first floor. The executive and admini¬ 
strative departments occupy the second 
floor, while the top floor is given over 
to th'e^service and repair departments. 
With all branches of the truck depart¬ 
ment under one roof, greater efficiency 
in handling the local business will re¬ 
sult, and Mr. T. J. Hudson, Jr., who 
manages the truck department, is highly 
pleased at the change. 

The outlook for the Little Giant is 
brighter than ever. The year opened 


with unfilled orders for hundreds of 
trucks, and the demand this year has 
been brisk. 

Chief interest is centered on the new 
line of worm drive Little Giants which 
are brilt in two sizes, $4-1 ton and 2 
ton capacities. In offering this new line, 
full advantage is being taken of the 
prestige given it by the adoption of 
standardized units fldiich enter into the 
construction. 

While the Worm Drive occupies the 
center of the Little Giant stage at the 
present time, the original chain drive, 
Model “H,” in one ton and one and a 
half ton sizes is in great demand and 
there are many unfilled orders on the 
books at the present time. In the 
Model “H” the engine is located under 
the seat, making an extremely short 
wheel base possible, a feature on which 
many buyers insist. 

The company is also pushing and 
marketing its Six Wheel Truck. For¬ 
eign orders for these have been given 
preference during the past year and the 
future of the six wheel truck—although 
a radical innovation in truck practice 
and design—is bright in the extreme. 


Situations Wanted. 

First-class tool repair man. Has had 
four years* experience with large loco¬ 
motive works. Now in New York, but 
will go anywhere. Address Ad. 14, Ideal 
Power. 


Married man, 25 years old, has had 
considerable experience in Hydro plant 
work, arc lamps, etc. Graduate of I. C. 
Schools in electric lighting course, wants 
position in Central Station or Sub-sta¬ 
tion work as operator. Can furnish 
first-class references. At present em¬ 
ployed. Address Ad. 15, Ideal Power. 


A position as foreman in structural 
iron shop. Have had 15 years* expe¬ 
rience in shop management. Can handle 
men and produce results. Is 35 years 
of age and married. Address Ad. 16, 
Ideal Power. 
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Tbree-quarter Worm Drive Little Giant Truck, owned and operated by 
H. E. Scholl, Santa Ana. Cal. 


The Little Giant as an Aid to 
Prosperity. 

“One of the ways, often overlooked, 
in which society is benefited by Motor 
Truck Transportation is the increased 
value it gives to farm land located many 
miles from market. There are many 
pieces of land, located 20 to 50 miles 
distant from prosperous cities, which 
are admirably suited to produce and 
small fruit raising but which are ly¬ 
ing idle because of their inaccessibility 
to market by means of horse and 
wagon. A motor truck will put such 
farms within easy reaching distance of 
the market and thus increase many 
times, the value of the land. 

Mr. H. E. Scholl was cultivating a 
farm about 35 miles from Santa Ana, 
Cal., his nearest market and obtaining 
a bare livelihood. Four years ago he 
purchased a Little Giant truck, which 
enabled him to easily reach Santa Ana 
with his goods. Since he has been very 
successful and has purchased two addi¬ 
tional Little Giant trucks, his latest be¬ 
ing the new Model 15, 34-ton worm 
drive Little Giant. His success has 
been entirely due to his Little Giant 


trucks as he could not get to market 
with his goods if he used a horse and 
wagon.” 


Hay Burners for Motive Power.' 

During the Civil War, according to 
profane history, a remarkable railway 
was in operation between Shreveport, 
La., and Marshall, Tex. The line bore 
the somewhat ambitious title of the 
Memphis, El Paso & Pacific. Its roll¬ 
ing stock consisted of three box cars 
and its motive power was gravity and 
oxen. The cars were loaded at Mar¬ 
shall, and a yoke of oxen put in the 
front car. The train then coasted down 
the long grade from Marshall. At the 
bottom of the incline the oxen were 
taken out and set to work hauling the 
train over the next summit. They then 
got aboard again and the train rolled 
merrily down the next grade. The per¬ 
formance was repeated until Shreveport 
was reached. 


Doctor—“I have to report, sir, that 
you are the father of triplets.” 

Politician—“Impossible! I’ll demand 
a recount.”—Puck. 
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ome Remarkable Performances of Six-Wheel 
Little Giants i 


Four-Tost General Motors Track, equipped with Little Giant Six-WheeCbody, hilling one bex'caOoad—165 hales—of hay. 


THMlfTfi 


A Four-Ton General Motors Track, equipped with Little Giant Six-Wheel Chassis, hauling eleven tons of ice. 


WRITE FOR DETAILS AND PRICES 


^ Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company, 1615 Michigan Are., Chicago 


When writing to advertisers please mention Ideal Power, 
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A Model H Little Giant Truck installed by the Acme White Lead & Color Works. 
The Garland Exhaust Ventilator, with which all Model H Little Giants are equipped, 
is shown on side panel just below the seat. 


The Garland Ventilator. 

Little Giant Model “H” Trucks are 
equipped with the Garland Ventilator. 
The exhaust action of this ventilator is 
produced by two air currents striking 
at right angles at a point in front of 
the opening to the motor compartment, 
causing a vacuum, into which the heated 
air is drawn, to the outside. While 
this device is most efficient when the 
vehicle is in motion, it is also efficient 
wh-en standing still, in preventing the 
pocketing of heated air in the upper 
part of the motor compartment. It ex¬ 
hausts the heated air which pockets 



Showing how air currents produce the 
desired effects in the Garland 
Exhaust Ventilator. 


above the engine and which is not re¬ 
moved by fan or fly wheel action. This 
superheated air, as is well known, pre¬ 
vents cylinder walls from cooling and 
the radiator from giving full efficiency. 

Garland Exhaust Ventilators are sim¬ 
ple in construction; no parts to get out 
of order, are absolutely storm proof, 
and can be applied to any type of mo¬ 
tor car at a nominal cost. They were 
selected for the Little Giant after thor¬ 
ough tests had satisfied the Tool Com¬ 
pany that the efficiency of the engine 
was increased by their use. 

The Garland Exhaust Ventilator is 
manufactured and sold by the Ross- 
Wortham Company, 1818 McCormick 
Building, Chicago. 


“Will you have anything on your face, 
sir, when I am through?” asked the bar¬ 
ber. 

“You might leave my nose there,” an¬ 
swered the man in the chair. 


Except for the headache a man has 
the morning after h£ probably wouldn't 
remember the good time he had the 
night before. 
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A Testimonial With a Punch. 

Referring to your favor of recent date 
making inquiry as to whether the two “Lit¬ 
tle Giant” trucks were still in our service 
and whether there is anything you can do 
for us. 

We are mighty glad to have an oppor¬ 
tunity to say a few good words in con¬ 
nection with your product and hope it will 
be of benefit to your patrons and prospec¬ 
tive buyers. 

As you are aware, we purchased the two 
trucks over a year ago and they have been 
given the “acid test,” and we really believe 
no other two trucks of their capacity could 
be more dependable, and we keep them go¬ 
ing at a merry clip every day. 

We also want to say that we very much 
appreciate the courtesies extended by your 
Cleveland people, particularly Mr. H. B. 
Young, Manager, and his very able assist¬ 
ant, Mr. Fred Sweet, with whom we placed 
our order for the trucks. 

Permit us to call your attention to the 
cut of the “Little Giant” in the upper right 
hand corner of our letterhead. 

With the hope of adding more “Giants” 
to our force in due time, and extending 
our best wishes, we beg to remain, 

Yours very truly, 

THE ADVANCE CARTAGE CO., 
(Signed) E. J. Smith, 

P. & G, M. 


AUTO OUSTS LAST HORSE. 


Mandel Brothers Part With Pardy, 
Who Goes to Equine Elysium. 


All That Remains as Memento Is 
Gilded Shoe Nailed to Wall. 


It was like a mercantile edition of 
“Black Beauty”—the parting scene be¬ 
tween the veteran barn boss and old 
Pardy, last of the 297 faithful horses 
which formerly drew wagons for one of 
Chicago's department stores, says the 
Chicago Daily News. 

Pardy went away today to that equine 
paradise, a farmer’s pasture land. And 
Superintendent L. L. Timmons, a horse 
lover and Kentucky bred, finds himself 
in charge of eighty delivery motor cars. 
They never whinny for sugar or show 
affection, but do the work of 450 horses 
and deliver an average of 12,000 pack¬ 
ages a day over a radius ol more than 
thirty miles from the loop. All that re¬ 
mains to remind him of the good old— 
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The above view shows another Little Giant truck in the express service, owned by the 
Lakewood Auto Express Co. This was sold them by Mr. H. B. Young of the Cleveland Office 
of the Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. This truck has a peculiar type of body known as the 
"wheel-house” type—that is the fender fits up inside the body proper thus giving an excep¬ 
tionally large body space, five feet wide inside and yet is down very low on the frame._ 


not so efficient—old days, is a gilded 
horseshoe nailed to his office wall. 

~ Sell Last Delivery Horse. 

Announcement that Mandel Bros, had 
sold their last delivery horse was hailed 
by automobile men and delivery ex¬ 
perts as the marking of an important 
chapter in transportation progress. 
Other department stores are displaying 
similar activity in ousting horses and 
adopting most up-to-date methods of 
package distribution. 

“The complete motor service means 
that we are able to extend our radius 
of direct delivery service from the loop 
by many miles,” said General Manager 
D. F. Kelly. 

“We are now sending packages right 
over the roads to customers in Wauke¬ 
gan and cover equal distances to other 
points. When our horse delivery serv¬ 
ice was at its crest we used 297 ani¬ 
mals, but were forced to relay much of 
our goods by train express to the sub¬ 
urbs, where wagons from branch stables 
completed the deliveries. Now practi¬ 


cally everything within more than thirty 
miles of the store can be sent direct 
from the loop. 

Sentiment Once an Element. 

“Of course, there was an element of 
sentiment in the day of horses which 
cannot be duplicated in this era of ma¬ 
chinery and gasoline. But motor cars 
give such service that no argument 
stands against them. One day just be- 
f6re Christmas, for instance, our cars 
delivered 24,000 packages.” 

Horse Must Vanish, View. 

“The complete passing of the horse 
in retail delivery service is inevitable,” 
observed General Manager E. M. Ro¬ 
senthal of Rothschild & Co. “We are 
constantly strengthening our delivery 
system with motor cars, to the public’s 
satisfaction.” 

Other heads of stores, large and 
small, within the loop and in other busi¬ 
ness centers, reported remarkably rapid 
progress in the invasion of the motor 
car in the delivery field. 
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The Duntley Way 



IN 


MODERN HOUSEKEEPING 


Duntley Vacuum 
Sweeper 

Light and convenient as ordin¬ 
ary carpet sweeper. 

Brush and suction combined. 


Duntley Electric 
Sweeper 

The all-around electric sweeper 
for daily use. 

Low clearance—only five inches 
high. 

Twelve-inch adjustable nozzle 
with self-adjusting brush. 



Duntley Twin Pump 
Electric Cleaner 

The most powerful and efficient 
vacuum cleaner made. 

Weighs only 35 pounds; only 21 
inches high; easily carried; noise¬ 
less; vibrationless. 



All Duntley Cleaners are Licensed under Kenney Patent 


WRITE FOR CIRCULARS AND PRICES 



Duntley Products Sales 

810 Fisher Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


When writing to advertisers please mention Ideal Power. 
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AFTER INVENTORY 

We find ourselves overstocked on various items of raw 
material as listed below and solicit inquiries for prices 
which we are sure will be attractive. 



VALVES. 


10 1 " 
77 

5 7" 
2 7" 


16 3" 
2 2 " 


10 3" 
1 

5 

6 


Brass Angle Valves. 200 %” Brass Angle Valves. 

Brass Angle Valves. 50 2" Brass Angle Valves. 

Iron Body Crane Angle Valves, (Flanged Type.) 

Iron Body E. C. & B. Angle Valves, (Flanged Type.) 
Screwed Type Kelley and Jones Globe Valves, (Iron Body.) 
Flanged Crane Globe Valves, (Iron Body.) 

Flanged W. T. Co. Globe Valves, (Iron Body.) 

Flanged Powell Globe Valves, (Iron Body.) 

Flanged jCrane Globe Valves, (Iron Body.) 

Flanged W. T. Co. Globe Valves, (Iron Body.) 

3 y 2 ” Flanged W. T. Co. Globe Valves, (Iron Body.) 

4" Flanged W. T. Co. Globe Valves, (Iron Body.) 

7" Flanged Jenkins Globe Valves, (Iron Body.) 


STEEL. 

15 Bars 280 ft, 1 3 A Hex. Cold Rolled Steel, (Columbia Steel.) 
65 Bars 780 ft., 1 % Hex. Mach. Steel, (J. & L. S. Co.). 

6 Bars 96 ft, 1$4 Hex. Mach. Steel, (J. & L. S. Co.). 

18 Bars 264 ft, 1 V 2 Sq. Mach. Steel, (J. & L. S. Co.). 

3 Bars 50 ft., 3" x 5" flat Mach. Steel, (J. & L. S. Co.). 

3 Bars 33 ft., 3" x 554" flat Mach. Steel, 

7 Bars 66 ft., 3" x 454" flat Mach. Steel, 

5 Bars 38 ft., 2%" x 4" flat Mach. Steel, 

200 1 y%x 9" Flat Point Set Screws. 


(J. & L. S. Co.). 
(J. & L. S. Co.). 
(J. & L. S. Co.). 


1 3" 

100 Pcs. 


Angle Unloaders. 


UNLOADERS. 

3 3" Richards I. and P. Unloaders. 
TUBING. 

2 y* o.d.; 2 l/16"id; 5/32" wall, (Ohio Seamless), 19" long. 

U. S. STANDARD SEMI-FINISHED HEX NUTS. 

250 2" Standard. 240 254 " Check. 

150 254 " Standard. 300 2J4" Check. 

200 2" Check. 

TODD SPIRAL PACKING. 

10 Boxes 4 Boxes 54". 

4 Boxes tV\ 2 Boxes $4". 

2 Boxes tV'. 

ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT. 

18 Model B Motsinger Auto Sparkers, (Second Hand, in good condition.) 
300 Model 02 Wico Igniters. 

1 Genl. Elec. Type “I”, Four Pole, 20 H.P., 900 R.P.M., 3 Ph., 30 Cycle, 
440 Volt, Form “K” Squirrel Cage Induction Motor, No. 160445 
(New.) 

BELT LACING MACHINE. 

1 Birdsboro Belt Lacing Machine, (Practically New.) 


CHICAGO PNEUMATIC TOOL COMPANY |JAI 

_ -,,-M 


When writing to advertisers please mention Ideal Power. 
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Knowledge is Power. 

Two tramps, sitting by the roadside 
at dusk, were indulging in an imagi¬ 
nary game of poker, in which pebbles 
played the part of lucre. One of them 
was a downfall college graduate; the 
other just an ordinary tramp, named 
Pat. 

Said the latter: ‘Til just bet you a 
thousand dollars as an opener.” 

The college graduate replied: “I'll 
raise you a million.” 

“Make it billion,” said Pat. 

“Raise you a hundred billion.” 

“Two hundred billion,” said Pat. 

“Seventeen quadrillion.” 

Pat scratched his head for a minute. 
Then—“take the pot, you educated 
son-of-a-gun.” 


Oh, That’s Different. 

A lady reached a Western Railroad 
Station destined to a village two miles 
away. Her train was late; in fact, it 
was nightfall. Seeing no one but the 
watchman, with a lantern, she asked of 
him: “When can I get to Ogensville?” 
“Not ’till tomorrow morning, madam, 
as the stage left a few minutes before 
the arrival of your train.” “Well,” said 
she, “where is the hotel?” “No hotel 
here, madam.” “Well,” said she, “I must 
have somewhere to sleep.” Whereupon, 
the watchman replied: “You can sleep 
with the agent.” “Sir, sir, I wish you 
to understand that I am a lady.” “So 
is the agent,” replied the watchman,. 


Sharpening Himself. 

When the train stopped at the little 
Southern station the tourist from the 
North sauntered out and gazed curi¬ 
ously at a lean animal with scraggy 
bristles, which was rubbing itself against 
a scrub oak. 

“What do you call that?” he asked 
curiously of a native. 

“Razorback hawg, suh.” 

“What is he doing rubbing himself 
against that tree?” 

“He’s stropping hisself, suh, just 
stropping hisself.” 


Who Am I? 

I am more powerful than the com¬ 
bined armies of the world. 

I have destroyed more men than all 
the wars of the nations. 41 

I am more deadly than bullets, and 
I have wrecked more homes than the 
mightiest of siege guns. 

I steal, in the United States alone, 
over $300,000,000 each year. 

I spare no one, and I find my victims 
among the rich and poor alike, the young 
and old, the strong and weak. Widows 
and orphans know me. 

I loom up to such proportions that I 
cast my shadow over every field of la¬ 
bor, from the turning of the grindstone 
to the moving of every railroad train. 

I massacre thousands of wage-earners 
in a year. 

I lurk in unseen places, and do most 
of my work silently. You are warned 
against me, but you heed not. 

I am relentness. 

I am everywhere—in the home, on 
the streets, in the factory, at railroad 
crossings, and on the sea. 

I bring sickness, degradation and 
death, and yet few seek to avoid me.. 

I destroy, crush or maim; I give 
nothing, but take all. 

I am your worst enemy. 

I am CARELESSNESS. — Courtesy 
Southern Pacific Company . 


Silver Rivet Supersedes Time-Honored 
Cornerstone. 

Instead of the customary cornerstone 
setting, a silver rivet was driven into 
the steel work of a 26-story building 
being erected at Madison avenue and 
Forty-second street, New York City, by 
August Heckscher. When the building 
is completed the rivet will be exposed 
in a silver lined recess in the main en¬ 
trance lobby. 


How About the Riveting Hammer? 
“Why do you knock so? Why are you 
always using the hammer?” 

“I do it to rivet attention, my boy.” 
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A coaled cellar maketh a warm house. 


Our mistakes may add to the wisdom 
of others. 


Stupid men are never dissatisfied with 
themselves. 


No man who hasn’t been tempted is 
sure of his honesty. 


An obese man may lose flesh by try¬ 
ing to shave himself. 


Fortunate is he who sees the point of 
a joke instead of feeling it. 


Little aches result from the pains a 
man takes in enjoying his vacation. 


Even a prohibitionist makes no kick 
about the horn of plenty. 


The last step in a questionable under¬ 
taking may be a lock-step. 


- Some people can best make their pres- 

There are a lot of funny things in ence f e j t by their absence, 
this world—besides men and women. ' _ 


Many a man asks questions merely 
for an excuse to answer them himself. 


A distant manner doesn’t lend en 
chantment to one’s view of friendship. 


Usually when a woman disapproves 
of her daughter’s husband the honors 
are even. 


Every man favors honest government 
as long as it doesn’t interfere with his 
interests. 


A woman seldom loves her husband 
enough to refuse to work him for the 
benefit of her folks. 


A girl may not care to be everything 
to an eligible young man; she’s usually 
satisfied to become his better half. 


A woman’s taste in selecting neck¬ 
ties for her husband is as good as a 
man’s taste in selecting millinery for his 
wife. 


The higher a man gets the more he 
has to depend on others to hold him up. 


It isn’t necessary to make a fool of 
ourselves every time we have the 
chance. 


Before raising the dust with a tour¬ 
ing car it is necessary to raise the “dust” 
for one. 


There must be something wrong 
somewhere when the night latch fails 
to tumble to a buttonhook. 


The wise man turns up his sleeves* 
and goes after a job, while the fool sits 
around and waits for the job to come 
to him. 
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Published Monthly in the Interest of Compressed Air and Electrical Appliances and Motor Trucks 
By THE IDEAL POWER PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Fisher Building Chicago 


VOL. XI MARCH, 1916 No. 12 


Regulating the Capacities of Chicago 
Pneumatic Compressors 


-From POWER 


With the adoption of the “Simplate” regulation is used when the service con- 

disc valve the Chicago Pneumatic Tool ditions make it desirable. This regula- 

Company has made a number of im- tion consists of holding open by air 

provements in its various types of air pressure certain air-inlet valves and re¬ 



compressors. Perhaps the most notable turning to the atmosphere a portion of 
improvement is the capacity regulation the air drawn into the cylinders. In this 
on all power-driven compressors. On way a delivery equal to the demand is 
medium-sized machines the regulation obtained, insuring high economy at all 
is two-step, but on compressors having underload points. 

a stroke of 14 in. and above, four-step For the two-step control unloading 
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Fig. 2. Indicator diagrams showing the 
effect of regulation. 



Fig. 3. Sectional view of differential 
regulator and application of regulator 
and unloading mechanism. 


inlet valves are provided in connection 
with differential unloaders. One of the 
latter is piped to the inlet valve at the 
head end of the high-pressure cylinder 
and at the crank end of the low-pres¬ 
sure cylinder. The other unloader is 
piped to the inlet valve at the crank end 
of the high-pressure cylinder and the 
head end of the low-pressure cylinder. 
The first unloader is adjusted to operate 
at a pressure of 100 lb., and. the second 
at 104 lb. Operation of the first un¬ 
loader holds open the inlet valves at op¬ 
posite ends of the high and low-pres¬ 
sure cylinders, so that air is compressed 
In only one end of each cylinder, and 
the compressor operates at one-half 
load. When the other unloader oper¬ 
ates, the rest of the inlet valves are held 
open and the compressor runs under no 
load. 

The four-step regulation is similar ex¬ 


cept that four unloaders are employed 
instead of two, and to provide the four 
.steps two intermediate sets of valves in 
the air cylinder are located midway in 
the stroke of the piston. As described 
for the two-step regulation, the unload¬ 
ers are piped to alternate ends of the 
cylinders, so that when the crank end 
of the low-pressure cylinder is unloaded 
the inlet valves at the head end of the 
high-pressure cylinder are also held 
open, giving, as nearly as can be ob¬ 
tained, a balanced condition for each 
complete revolution and at the same 
time maintaining the correct cylinder 
ratio. The unloaders are set to operate 
at about 2 lb. difference in pressure be¬ 
tween the successive steps. For exam¬ 
ple, the first unloading step will occur 
at 98 lb. pressure, the second at 100 lb., 
the third at 102 lb. and the fourth step 
at 104 lb., when the compressor will be 
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MENWV qOlPNIW 


CMM. f. Win 


UL AGREEMENTS CONTINGENT UPON STRIKES. ACCIDENTS ON CAUSES DSVOMO DUN CONTROL 
QUOTATIONS AM MAOS PON IMMSOIATC ACCSPTANCS 


SCC'V * Trcas 


Henry Goldner Boiler and Tank Works 


Water and Mifflin Sts. 


iSUL gMONS. DICKINSON UNO 
keystons Phone. Main 3100 


Philadelphia. Pa. Ootober 9,1915 


Chioago Pnonmatio Tool Co. 

1740 Market Street 
Phila.Pa. 

Gentlemen:- 

We hare one of yonr rt Glant w Fuel Oil Air Compressors 
Whioh we have reoently used in the ereotion of two steel tanks 
66*-0 n diameter 32*-0 W high, whioh we have found to be satisfactory 
in every respeot, and at the present time we are making alterations 
to our faotory building to place same therein for shop use. 


Yours respectfully. 


Diet/OE 


HEBRX GOLDHER BOILER & TASK .WORKS. 
HSR 


What a prominent user thinks of Chicago Pneumatic Fuel Oil Compressors. 


completely unloaded. In the individual 
unloader the range between the point of 
loading and unloading is about 8 lb., so 
that the pressure is dropped to 96 lb. 
before the first step will go into action 
again, and the next three steps will op¬ 
erate at 2-lb. intervals. 

Fig. 1 is a sectional view of an air 
cylinder showing the arrangement of the 
inlet valves for four-step capacity regu¬ 
lation. This view indicates the employ¬ 
ment of four distinct sets of inlet valves, 
distributed along the length of the cyl¬ 
inder, each set being under the control 
of a differential regulator that may be 
adjusted to operate at any desired pres¬ 
sure. For three-quarter load, inlet 
valves “A” are held wide open and the 
air is returned to the atmosphere until 
the piston passes the ports to these 
valves. For one-half load valves “A” 
and “B” are held open, and for one- 
quarter load valves “A,” “B” and “C” 
are held open. For no-load all inlet 
valves are open. The indicator diagrams 
reproduced in Fig. 2 show the effects 
of the different steps of the regulation. 


Fig. 3 shows a sectional view of the 
differential regulator and the applica¬ 
tion of the regulator and unloading 
mechanism. The unloader is provided 
with a valve that has areas that are 
different for the loaded and unloaded 
positions. As shown at “A” in Fig. 3, 
the valve is cup-shaped and is guided 
by a cap screwed into the top of the 
body of the regulator. On the bottom 
of this cap is a narrow seat against 
which the valve is held by the pressure 
of a spring. In its loaded position, or 
in other words, when the valve is 
pressed up against its seat on the bot¬ 
tom of the cap, the area against which 
pressure is applied is less than when the 
valve is in the unloaded position, or 
down against the seat on the opposite 
side. When the air pressure in the re¬ 
ceiver increases to the point for which 
the regulator is set, the pressure forces 
the valve down against the pressure of 
the spring. Consequently the pressure 
builds up on top of piston “B,” forcing 
it downward, and in turn the forked 
member which holds the valve open. 
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Giant A-O Fuel Oil Engine installed by the village of Echo, Minn. 


When the pressure in the receiver re¬ 
duces to the prescribed limit, the spring 
forces the valve back against its upper 
seat, and the pressure on top of the 
piston of the unloading mechanism is 
released through holes “C” in the casing 
of the regulator. A spring raises the 
forked member off the valve and allows 
it to resume its normal functions. 


“Giant” Fuel Oil Engines. 

“GIANT” engines, made by the Chi¬ 
cago Pneumatic Tool Co., are guaran¬ 
teed to run on any mineral oil of 28° 
Beaume scale or lighter, containing not 
over one per cent sulphur. There are a 
number of oils well below 28° Beaume 
scale on which they will operate satis¬ 
factorily, but this depends upon the 
characteristics of the particular oil, such 
as its asphaltum content, freedom from 
sand, etc., so that a general guarantee 
cannot be given, though recommenda-" 


tions for heavy oils can and will be 
made. 

Most of the common crude oils, fuel 
oils, and residuums are naturally included 
in the above guarantee. A few of the 
well-known oils particularly suited to 
the operation of the compressors are as 
follows: Star Oil, Diesol, Calol, Stove 
Oil, Solar Oil, Gas Oil, Kerosene, and 
all of the distillates between Kerosene 
and Lubricating Oil. 

A number of the above fuels are ob¬ 
tainable for three cents per gallon. To 
the power user this means opportunity. 
Records of many Giant engines are avail¬ 
able, showing, to take a typical example, 
the fifty horsepower size, fuel costs per 
hour of from 12 to 15 cents. 

The engine is of the horizontal, 
straight line, single cylinder type with 
crosshead. It is mounted on a substan¬ 
tial sub-base so designed that when the 
machine is in operation it is free from 
vibrations. Parts are relatively few in 
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Baker Air Injector System at work at Van Camp Packing Company’s 
plant, Adrian, Mich. 


No pulling of wells. No trouble from sand or gravel. 
Purity of water assured. 

And a Guarantee as long as the life of the pipes in the well. 


That’s the 


Baker Air Injector System 


OPERATED BY 


Chicago Pneumatic Compressors 

If you are not getting the amount of water you need, 
or if you are not getting the amount you expected 
to get in the old air lift way, or from your sucker rod 
and plunger pumps, communicate with us. We 
have an interesting proposition for you. 

ADDRESS: WATER LIFT DEPARTMENT 

Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 


1014 Fisher Bldg. 
CHICAGO 


BRANCHES 

EVERYWHERE 


52 Vanderbilt Ave. 
NEW YORK 


When writing to advertisers please mention Ideal Power. 
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B; Franklin Hart, Jr., and his Hummer Drill. 


number and the engine is well suited to 
rough, heavy duty under conditions that 
preclude the employment of a highly 
trained attendant. In operation it re¬ 
quires little attention. Economy and 
durability are its characteristics. The 
general design is strong, compact and 
graceful, and the symmetry of every fea¬ 
ture indicates the care used in its devel¬ 
opment. 


Two of a Kind. 

A young matron, giving a dinner 
party, was nervous lest the new cook 
might not prove equal to the occasion. 
Going down to the kitchen at the elev¬ 
enth hour, she exclaimed: “Why, Ellen! 
If we haven't forgotten all about the 
entrees!” 

“Sure enough we have, mum!” replied 
Ellen, poising in mid-air a large platter 
she was wiping. “Ain't we the couple 
of blunder T headed^ mutts!” 


Being happy is often a matter of not 
having anything to make you otherwise. 


The Hummer Makes a Hit. 

B. Franklin Hart, Jr. & Co., 50 
Church St., New York, N. Y., write as 
follows regarding the results achieved 
with one of their A-66 “Hummer” 
drills: 

“On November 1st, we completed 
drilling four holes in concrete walls in 
a most satisfactory manner with your 
Hummer Rock Drill. Holes measured 
12 " x 20'' and were through hard con¬ 
crete walls, 3 ft. 8 in. thick. The work 
was done by men who were without pre¬ 
vious experience. We rigged up a sort 
of trolley" oh a piece of pipe and car¬ 
ried the weight of the tool on a light 
line from same. The photograph here¬ 
with shows the method. The work was 
done at the Pumping Station of the 
East Orange Water Works near Short 
Hills, N. J. We are in every way de¬ 
lighted with the tool and recommend it 
enthusiastically.” 

Crooks—“Lightfoot was run over by 
an automobile today.” 

Brooks—“Oh, was he? What make?” 
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Care of Pneumatic Tools.* 

By August Meitz.f 

In handling pneumatic tools several 
points are to be taken into considera¬ 
tion. First of all, it is a good policy 
to adopt a standard of such tools on 
any one railroad system. This plan 
would reduce the cost of repairs and 
maintenance about 50 per cent, as well 
as reduce the expense for repair parts 
to be carried in stock in order to ex¬ 
pedite repairs and to prevent holding 
tools out. 

In selecting pneumatic tools for serv¬ 
ice a great many mistakes are made by 
the workmen as regards to speed and 
power. For instance, an air motor of 
high speed will be used by a boiler maker 
to drill out stay-bolts; and as soon as 
he has completed this drilling, he will 
use the same motor for running in a 
stay-bolt tap, say 1 1-16 in., thereby 
using the same speed as he had just 
used on a 13-16-in. high-speed drill. In 
such cases damage is done to the motor 
as well as to the tap—the motor is over¬ 
loaded and the tap is overspeeded, with 
the result that the motor will break in 
some place and the tap is spoiled. The 
same result is had by drilling and ream¬ 
ing at too high speed on the motor— 
the reamer is spoiled. Taking the stand¬ 
ard rule, “What is gained in speed is 
lost in power,” we come* to the conclu¬ 
sion that it is unwise to have all high¬ 
speed motors in any one shop, as the 
little time gained by drilling is a double 
loss on spoiled drills and taps which, 
if handled in a more reasonable manner, 
would pay for the lost time. 

All motors should be kept clean and 
well oiled at all times. Good engine oil 
should be used, and it will also be found 
to pay to use some light grease to fill 
the case or crank chambers. 

Air hammers should always be well 
oiled before using. A light mineral oil, 
we have found, gives best results. Any 
oil which will gum or thicken in cold 

•From American Railway Tool Fore¬ 
men’s Association Proceedings. tTool 
foreman, Missouri, Kansas & Texas Ry., 
Parsons, Kan. 


weather should be avoided. After a 
hammer has been in service and returns 
to the toolroom, it should be placed in 
a solution of gasoline and signal oil, 
equal parts, as small particles y of rubber 
from the hose lining frequently lodge 
in the chamber between the handle and 
the throttle-valve sleeve. The gasoline 
mixture will cut this rubber, and by 
blowing out the hammer with com¬ 
pressed air, all refuse and foreign sub¬ 
stances are removed. After the ham¬ 
mer has lain in the oil about five min¬ 
utes, it should be taken out and ljUng 
up to drip. Before the hammer is used 
again, all parts should be properly oiled. 

Others find that if air hammers are 
kept in a coal-oil bath when not in use, 
there is very little repair work to be 
done on these tools until some part be¬ 
comes worn so that it must be replaced 
by a new one. 

The throttle handle of the motor is 
filled with coal or signal oil every even¬ 
ing, which prevents throttle valves from 
sticking, and also keeps the valves of 
the machine clean; both give more or 
less trouble when neglected. 


It’s An Ill Wind- 

A genuine Kansas windstorm paid 
New Orleans a fleeting visit last month 
and made things uncommonly lively for 
a few minutes. The unwelcome visitor 
damaged a great deal of property, which 
included many toppled smoke stacks of 
all sizes. A great many of the orders 
for re-erection of these stacks were 
placed with the Alex Dussel Co. and as 
a result this firm was nearly buried with 
work. By strenuous efforts, however, 
they promptly fulfilled all demands upon 
them and deserve much credit for their 
efficient service in this emergency. 
Boyer riveting and chipping hammers 
were used on all the Dussel jobs—of 
course. 

The accompanying photo is a view of 
a stack 60" diameter by 125 feet high, 
which was built for the French Market 
Ice Company, New Orleans, by the Alex. 
Dussel Co. to replace a stack which 
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Top of a big smoke stack built with Chicago Pneumatic tools by Alex Dussel Co., 

New Orleans. 


was blown down in the storm referred The gentleman appearing in the pic- 
to. ture is Mr. Alex. Dussel. 
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The Ohio Steel, Foundry Company - 

Lima, Ohio j&n. si, 1916 . 11 


Mr. W. 0. Duntley, President, F j le 26 

Chicago Pneumatic Tool co. t v 

Chicago, ill. 

Dear Mr. Duntley:- 

It' 2:00 o'clock Thursday morning r Jan. 20th, we had 
a fire in our tool room that destroyed all our pneumatic chipping 
hammers which r of course, put our chipping department out of 'business. 

At 9:00 o'clock the same day, we talked to your Detroit 
Office over the telephone am at 4:30 your District Manager, Mr. T. B. 
Slingman was in Lima With 500’0" of hose and twenty-five chipping ham¬ 
mers which he brought with him as baggage. On Friday morning, he had 
twenty-five additional hammers here. 

You can feel certain that we appreciate such treatment 
and I vent to congratulate you on the up to the minute business methods 
of your organization. This instance shows that they are on the job 
and don't have to wait for orders from headquarters. 

With kindest regards, believe me, 

Very truly yours. 



When they throw bouquets at us like this we simply 
cannot dodge them. This letter seemed out of the ordin¬ 
ary, and we publish it with a great deal of pleasure. Our 
chipping hammer department was fortunately in position 
to deliver the goods promptly, and with Teddy Sling- 
man on the job, Mr. Wright’s wants were filled in record- 
breaking time and evidently to his entire satisfaction. 

CHICAGO PNEUMATIC TOOL CO. j 

1014 Fisher Bldg., CHICAGO 82 Vanderbilt Ave., NEW YORK * 




When writing to advertisers please mention Ideal Power. 
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Another Field For Pneumatic Hammers. 

The illustration presented herewith 
shows the cutter and pneumatic hammer 
of a new device recently introduced for 
cleaning condenser pipe. Everyone 
knows the difficulty experienced through 
scale forming on the pipe of atmospheric 
ammonia or steam condensers, and the 
labor required to remove same. As a 
rule, this is done by hand and is a 
tedious job. With the new device shown, 
which is known as the Rapid Pipe 
Cleaner, one man can accomplish more 
than three men cleaning by hand and 
do better and more uniform work. The 
device consists of a cutter holder, with 
pivoted cutters operated by a pneuma¬ 


tic hammer striking light blows in rapid 
succession quickly dislodging the scale 
with a minimum of labor and cost. The 
cutter as is apparent from the illustra¬ 
tion cleans one-half the circumference 
of the pipe at each pass. Air pressure 
required 50 to 60 lbs., but this is usually 
at hand in ice making, or refrigerating 
plants. The cleaning should be done 
when the scale is dry. The cleaner is 
not limited to the removal of scale, 
caked paint, and rust from pipe, but 
should be equally effective in cleaning 
rust, etc., from round truss rods on 
bridges. The machine is manufactured 
and supplied by H. A. Bergmann, 4232 
Holly Ave., St. Louis. 


Can You Use a Western Multiple 



Spindle Drill P ress 


of the following specifications? 

Eight spindles with No. 4 Morse Taper 
and will drill 23-inch circle. 

The height of the machine is 11 feet, 
and the approximate floor space 4 feet 
10 inches by 9 feet 8 inches. 

It has both tight and loose pulleys, 5^x16 
inches. 

Has been but little used and is in first 
class condition. 

Now on hand at Franklin, Pa. 


For further information please address 


Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 

1014 Fisher Bldg. Branches 52 Vanderbilt Ave. 
CHICAGO Everywhere NEW YORK 
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on our 


Tool Company Elects Officers for 
Ensuing Year. 

The annual election of officers was 
held in Jersey City on Feb. 23rd, with 
the following result: 

President, W. O. Duntley; vice presi¬ 
dent, J. G. Osgood; secretary, W. B. 
Seelig; treasurer, Le Roy Beardsley ; au¬ 
ditor, R. S. Baker; assistant secretary, 
Thomas Aldcorn; assistant treasurer, F. 
C. Bassett. 


“Little Giant” Truck Chief Heads 
Chicago Automobile Club. 

In casting about for capable men to 
direct the destinies of the Chicago Au¬ 
tomobile Club, Mr. W. O. Duntley, 
president of the Chicago Pneumatic 
Tool Co., was recently elected president of 
the club, and Mr. W. B. Seelig, who is 
secretary of the Tool Company, was elected 
secretary. 

The other officers elected were: Vice 
president, A. N. Eastman; second vice 
president, John T. Connery; treasurer, 
George F. Ballou. Mr. Duntley’s popu¬ 
larity is attested by the unanimous vote 
by which he was elected. 


New Cincinnati Office For Little Giant 
Truck. 

A show room and service station for 
Little Giant trucks has been established 
by the Chicago Pneumatic Tool Com¬ 
pany at 806 Sycamore St., Cincinnati, 


Ohio, which will be devoted exclusively 
to the sale and maintenance of Little 
Giant trucks in Cincinnati and surround¬ 
ing territory. This branch will be under 
the management of Mr. W. C. Walker, 
who is well and favorably known in 
Cincinnati, and new and old customers 
may be assured of prompt and courteous 
attention to their wants. 


Situations Wanted. 

Married man, 25 years old, has had 
considerable experience in Hydro plant 
work, arc lamps, etc. Graduate of I. C. 
Schools in electric lighting course, wants 
position in Central Station or Sub¬ 
station work as operator. Can furnish 
first-class references. At present em¬ 
ployed. Address Ad. 15, Ideal Power. 


A position as foreman in structural 
iron shop. Have had 15 years' expe¬ 
rience in shop management. Can handle 
men and produce results. Is 35 years 
of age and married. Address Ad. 16, 
Ideal Power.' 


Machinist and engineer. Recently 
employed on third tracking of elevated 
lines. Now in New York City. Address 
Ad. 17, Ideal Power. 


General boiler foreman with railway 
and general boiler work experience. Ad¬ 
dress Ad. 18, Ideal Power. 


Gigantic Locomotive. 

The largest engine in the exhibit of 
the Baldwin Locomotive Works at the 
San Francisco Exposition, which was 
awarded the grand prize, was the Bur¬ 
lington's engine, No. 6110. This is the 
largest road engine of the nonarticulated 
type ever built. It weighs nearly 300 
tons, is almost 84 feet long and carries 
seventeen tons of coal and 10,000 gal¬ 
lons of water. Its fire* box is as large 
as a homestead shack and the inside 
diameter of the front end of the boiler 
is 7 feet 4 inches. 
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PETER F. FLAVIN 


Death of Peter F. Flavin. 

Mr. Peter F. Flavin, a district manager 
for the Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co., 
died suddenly at Corpus Christi, Texas, 
on the afternoon of New Year’s Day, fol¬ 
lowing a stroke of apoplexy. Although he 
had' not been for some time past in his 
usual robust health because of injuries 
sustained in a street car accident at New 
Orleans some eighteen months previous, 
Mr. Flavin was apparently almost en¬ 
tirely recovered of his injuries and had 
resumed active charge of his business, 
and his premature demise was a distinct, 
severe shock to relatives, friends and 
business associates throughout the coun¬ 
try which he had long traveled exten¬ 
sively and all over which he was well 
and favorably known. 

Peter F. Flavin was born in Janes¬ 
ville, Wis., June 17, 1866, moved with 
his parents in early childhood to Bloom¬ 
ington, Ill., where he was educated in 
the public schools and served an ap¬ 
prenticeship in the Chicago & Alton 
railway shops; resigned in 1889 to take 
a position with the Mexican National rail¬ 
way at Corpus Christi, Texas, and was 
steadily advanced in the mechanical de¬ 
partment, being later promoted to the po¬ 
sition of master mechanic of the road, 
with headquarters at Laredo, Texas. After 
residence at Laredo for eight years in that 
capacity, he resigned to accept a posi¬ 


tion as traveling salesman for the'Stand¬ 
ard Railway Equipment Company of St. 
Louis, and for the four years preceding 
his death had been district manager for 
the Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company, 
maintaining headquarters at New Or¬ 
leans, La., and Houston, Texas. 

Mr. Flavin was married in January, 
1897, to Miss Mollie Lawler, a promi¬ 
nent young lady of Laredo, Texas, whose 
family later moved to Corpus Christi, 
their former old home, and it was while 
spending the holidays here that this 
last illness came upon him, it being his 
destiny to pass away among the rela¬ 
tives and friends of his first Southern 
home. 

Mr. Flavin, intimately known among 
travelers as the “Big Fellow,” was a 
man of sterling character and magnetic 
personality, endowed with a happy, 
whole-souled, generous nature, eminently 
competent and ruggedly honest, whose 
intelligent ambition and practical efforts 
raised him to a position of leadership 
in salesmanship and established for him 
a character of foremost rank in the re¬ 
spectful esteem and affectionate regard 
of friends and associates throughout the 
broad field of his life’s activities. He 
will lo«g be held in affectionate remem¬ 
brance throughout representative solicit¬ 
ing branches in the railway and indus¬ 
trial supply world. 
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fj^jr Duntley Universal Electric Hammer Drill 

U ^ Patented February 18. 1913. Others Pending 


Duntley Electric Hammer Drill Drilling Anchor Bolt Holes for Securing Band Saw to Concrete Floor 

GENERAL DATA, Size No. 0 

Wound for no or 220 volts (Universal type to operate on either D. C. or single phase A. C.) 

Maximum capacity, in stone or concrete • . 1 inch 
Weight 21 lbs. net. Over-all length 17 inches 

EQUIPMENT—10 feet electrical conductor, with Edison plug and fuse; 2 drill steels (specify type, diam¬ 
eter and length when ordering); 1 rotating wrench. 

Note—If the tool is intended for chipping, two flat chisels will be furnished instead of drill steels and 
rotating wrench. 

Code Words: 110 volts “Monavirly”; 220 volts Monaviror. ” 

CHICAGO ’PNEUMATIC TOOL CO. 

1014 Fisher Bids., CHICAGO Breaches Everywhere 52 Vanderbilt Are., NEW YOU I 


When writing to advertisers please mention Ideal Power. 
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. Saint Patrick’s Birthday. 

*Twas the eighth day of March, some 
people say, 

That Saint Patrick at Midnight first 
saw the day, 

While others declare the ninth he was 
born 

And ’twas all a mistake between mid¬ 
night and morn, 

For mistakes will occur in a hurry and 
shock 

And some blamed the baby and some 
blamed the Clock. 

With all their cross questions, sure, no 
one could know 

Whether the Clock was 'too fast or 
the child was too slow. 

Well, the first faction fight in Old Ire¬ 
land, they say, 

Was all on account of Saint Pat¬ 
rick’s Birthday. 

Some fought for the eighth, for the ninth 
more would die, 

And who wouldn’t see right, sure, 
they’d blacken his eye. 

At last both the factions so positive 
grew 

That each kept a birthday, so Pat 
then had two, 

Till Father Malcahey showed them 
their sins 

And says, “Nobody can have two 
birthdays but twins, 

Boys, don’t be fighting for eight or for 
nine, 

Don’t be always dividing but some¬ 
times combine. 

Combine eight and nine arid seventeen 
is the mark. 

Let that be his birthday,” “Amen!” 
says the Clerk. 

If he wasn’t a twin, sure, our history 
will show 

That he was worth any two saints in 
the Calendar we know. 

Then they all drank his health to cele¬ 
brate their bliss, 

And it’s a practice they kept up from 
that day to this. 


The true secret of feminine beauty is 
to be born pretty. 


Santa Patricio’s Day.* 

Santa Patricio, granda man, 

Live-a far over sea, 

Take-a da cake-a, kill-a da snake-a, 
Make-a da Irish free; 

So on da Santa Patricio Day 
Irelanda man feel fresh, 

Make-a da frisk, drink-a da whisk, 
Have-a da fine procesh. 

Santa Patricio, granda man, 

Fix-a da Irish quick; 

Catch-a da job, rule-a da mob, 

Run-a da politick. 

Make-a da ver’ big Irishman 
Boss-a da Tammany Hall— 

Poor Dago man sell-a banan’, 

Make-a no mon’ at all! 

Santa Patricio, granda saint, 

Make-a da Irish smart, 

Catch-a da “cush,” in wid da “push”— 
Dago push-a da cart. 

W’y don’ da Dago have-a one saint 
Help ’im along like-a dat? 

Own-a New York, don’ have to work, 
Hold-a da office fat! 

Santa Patricio, granda man, 

Make-a me feel like a fool-a— 

Dam-a da shame—change-a ma name— 
Call-a me Pat O’Toola. 

Den on da Santa Patricio Day 
I wear da shamrock new, 

Folks say, “Dere go Antionio— 

He is one Irish, too!” 

•Contributed by C. P. Bulotti for the 
March number of Ideal Power. 

Mr. Bulotti is Secretary of the Eccles 
& Smith Co., agents for the Chicago 
Pneumatic Tool Co. in San Francisco. 
We have it on good authority that one 
must hear Mr. Bulotti recite this poem 
to get the full measure of emotion that 
is contained in its lines. 


Bridegroom: “What is the matter, 
driver?” 

Coachman: “The horse has just 

thrown a shoe, sir.” 

Bridegroom: “Great Scott! Do even 
the horses know we are just married?” 
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The Little Giant as it appeared at the 
Thomas County (Georgia) Fair, entered 
by M. H. Goodwin of the Thomasville 
Ice & Manufacturing Co., - who repre¬ 
sents the Little Giant in that section of 
the country. There is a streak of en¬ 
terprise in some people that distinguishes 
them from the common herd. If not 
in the lead they are always well up in 
the front of the procession and are will¬ 


ing to be seen and heard. One of the 
enterprising agents for the Little Giant 
truck is Mr. M. H. Goodwin of the 
Thomasville Ice & Mfg. Co., Thomas¬ 
ville, Ga. He had several Little Giants 
togged out in their Sunday clothes dur¬ 
ing the Thomas County Fair last No¬ 
vember and has sent us several photos, 
only one of which space permits us to 
publish. 


The Rake. 

A small, hen-pecked, worried-looking 
man was about to take an examination 
for life insurance. 

“You don’t dissipate, do you?” asked 
the physician, as he made ready for 
tests. “Not a fast liver, or anything of 
that sort?” 

The little man hesitated a moment, 
looked a bit frightened, then replied in 
a small, piping voice: “I sometimes 
chew a little gum.” 


Any man who itches for fame will 
have to do a lot of scratching before 
he gets there. 


Explanation. 

“Do you mean to say such a physical 
wreck as he gave you that black eye?” 
asked the magistrate. 

“Sure, your honor, he wasn’t a physi¬ 
cal wreck till after he gave me the 
black eye,” replied the complaining wife. 


Light and Airy. 

Omar—What kind of business is 
Johnson engaged in? 

Heiny—Pneumatic, I think. 

* Omar—Pneumatic! Why, I never 

heard of a business like that. 

Heiny—Well, whatever it is, he’s run¬ 
ning it on wind. 
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Little Giant department store owned by W. Frels, O’Leary, Iowa. 


A Department Store on Wheels. 

Bringing the store to the customer 
“back on the farm” instead of requiring 
him or her to travel long distances to 
the store, is a new development of the 
Twentieth Century Merchandising Serv¬ 
ice, as practised by Mr. W. Frels, 
O’Leary, Iowa. 

Three years ago Mr. Frels purchased 
a Little Giant Truck, manufactured by 
the Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company. 
This was fitted with a special body, 
which enables him to drive into his 
customer’s yard, back the truck up to 
the door, and by lowering the sides of 
the truck, expose a miniature department 
store to his customer’s gaze. 

It is said that the truck is stocked 
with everything from a needle to a suit 
of clothes. Although a great deal of 
merchandise passes from this portable 
store every day, it is never empty, for as 
fast as merchandise is disposed of, farm 
products are obtained by purchase or 
exchange and loaded into the truck for 
the city trade. 

The Little Giant Truck has been a 
faithful partner of this ingenious mer¬ 
chant and although its work has been 
altogether on the country roads, it has 


never failed him. To quote Mr. Frels: 

“I have sold my horses, as it does 
not pay me to keep them, and do not 
think I will ever go back to horses 
again.” 

Parental Inconsistency. 

“Papa,” said five-year-old Tommy, 
“please give me five cents to buy a toy 
monkey.” 

“You don’t need a toy monkey,” an¬ 
swered his father, “you are a monkey 
yourself.” 

“Well,” continued the little fellow, 
“give me five cents to buy peanuts for 
the monkey.”—Exchange. 


A Cancellation. 

A telegraph clerk in an outlying dis¬ 
trict of the Sudan found the desolation 
getting the better of his nerves and tele¬ 
graphed to headquarters: “Can’t stay 
here; am in danger of life; surrounded 
by lions, elephants and wolves.” 

The hard-hearted clerk at headquar¬ 
ters wired back: “There are no wolves 
in the Sudan.” 

The next day the desolate one replied: 
“Referring to my wire of the 16th, can¬ 
cel wolves.” 
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F. C. Nissley, of Norristown, Pa., enroute to the Pacific Coast in his Little Giant Truck. 


I Remember! I Remember! 

I remember, I remember, 

The house where I was born; 

The little window where the sun 
Came peeping in at morn. 

You'd hardly know the old place now, 
For dad is up to date, 

And the farm is scientific 

From the back lot to the gate. 

The house and barn are lighted 
With bright acetylene, 

The engine in the laundry 
Is run by gasoline, 

We have silos, we have motor cars, 

We have dynamos and things; 

A telephone for gossip, 

And a phonograph that sings. 

The hired man has left us, 

We miss his homely face; 

A lot of college graduates 
Are working in his place. 

Machines are doing everything: 

They plow, they bale our shucks, 

We bring our produce fresh to town 
In Little Giant Trucks. 


The little window where the sun 
Came peeping in at morn 
Now brightens up a bathroom 
That cost a car of corn. 

Our milkmaid is pneumatic 
And she’s sanitary, too; 

But Dad gets 15 cents a quart 
For milk that once brought 2. 

The Little Giant Promotes Wanderlust 

We are told by learned men that there 
is a streak of the savage in all of us 
that finds its greatest expression in a 
longing to travel—to get out into the 
wild and woolly places. With the ex¬ 
ception of the hoboes and gypsies, most 
of civilized humanity is obliged to re¬ 
press its wanderlust, and keep its nose 
to the grindstone in order to earn a 
living. 

Mr. F. C. Nissley of Norristown, Pa., 
was afflicted every Spring with an attack 
of the wanderlust, and last April his 
desire to travel and to see the Panama 
Exposition proved too luring for him 
to resist. He conceived a happy idea, by 
which he could satisfy his longings and 
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at the same time secure a living. His 
plan was to fit up a truck and travel 
from town to town, taking pictures of 
the principal points of interest, such as 
scenery, school groups, etc., and then 
show them in the moving-picture houses 
en route on a commission basis, making 
his home in the truck. 

After considering different makes of 
trucks he decided that the Little Giant 
offered the greatest promise of endur¬ 
ance and reliability and^ purchased one. 
Mr. Nissley had a special body built, 
which was equipped with two bunks, a 
couple of closets, an electric piano and 
a photographer's outfit. He left Phila¬ 
delphia last May, traveling West, with 
one assistant. He found business be¬ 
yond his expectations and before reach¬ 
ing Franklin, Pa., had hired two more 
assistants. 

According to the last word received 
from him he had visited San Francisco 


and had reached Omaha, Nebr., on his 
return, having traveled a distance of over 
6,000 miles without trouble of any de¬ 
scription. 

Still Waiting. 

The self-made man stalked into the 
office of a great financier with whom he 
had an appointment. 

“You probably don't remember me,” 
he began, “but twenty years ago, when I 
was a poor messenger boy, you gave me 
a message to carry-” 

“Yes, yes!” cried the financier. 
“Where's the answer?”—Argonaut. 


Almost Ready. 

Jimmie was going out with his mother 
one afternoon, and had been sent up 
stairs to get ready. After a considerable 
wait, the mother called up the stairs: 
“Hurry up, Jimmie! We're late now. 
Have you got your shoes on yet?” 
“Yes,” replied the boy, “all but one.” 
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Close view of Little Giant fitted up as a hotel on wheels, and used by F. C. Nissley on trans¬ 
continental trip. Eighteen miles of gumbo between Elm Creek and Kearney, Neb. 










Six Wheel Truck in Service of Yellow 
Pine Company, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

The Yellow Pine Company of Brook¬ 
lyn, N. Y., have a fleet of six wheel 
trucks consisting of five ten ton and one 
seven ton capacity. They state that the 
cost of delivery of Yellow Pine lumber 
with these trucks has been 87 cents per 
thousand feet, as against $2.28 per thou¬ 
sand feet with horse-drawn vehicles, and 
$2.68 per thousand feet with motor 
trucks before adopting our six-wheel 
system. The average length of lumber 
carried was 26 ft., and they have car¬ 
ried 12x12 in. needles 68 ft. in length 
through the heaviest traffic in New York 
City. 


Remember the Words, “YOUR BEST.” 

“An old man was leading two calves 
out to early pasture. When he came to 
the field he tied one calf to one of his 
boot-straps and the other to the oppo¬ 
site strap while he opened the rickety 
gate. The calves ran away. When he 
was picked up, his wife asked him: 
‘Didn’t you know any better than to do 
such a foolish trick as that?’ ‘Yes, Ann,’ 
he answered, ‘I hadn’t been dragged 
r Mir rods before I saw my mistake.’” 


An Inspiring Model. 

“Little Johnnie owned a couple of ban¬ 
tam hens which laid very small egg£, 
this fact being displeasing to the young¬ 
ster. Going to the fowl-run one morn¬ 
ing, Johnnie’s father was surprised to 
find a goose egg tied to one of the beams 
and above it a card with the words: 
‘Keep your eye on this and do your 
best.’ ” 


Wanted to Know. 

An Irishman having just landed in 
New York got a position on the rail¬ 
road as flagman at one of the principal 
crossings. One day came the “20th 
Century Limited” about 20 minutes late. 
The Irishman held out his red flag and 
stopped the express. The engineer 
jumped off very much angered, and 
asked the Irishman why he had stopped 
the train when he knew they were 20 
minutes late. The Irishman replied: 
“That’s just what I wanted to know. 
Where have you fellows been for the 
last 20 minutes?” 


She—“Did you have a fine auto trip?” 
He—“I should say so. It was a fine 
every town we went through.” 
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then said, 


ring Again. 

ught a parrot from a 
to her great disgust 
'ny swear words. To 
til habit, she punished 
>n of each offence by 
iter. In cold weather 
a ducking, was put 
0 dry. One day some 
from a duck’s tub, 
the fire. Joey looked 
Dr some minutes and 
“You d- little fools, 


you've been swearing again!” 


Bait. 

A Methodist bishop was a guest at the 
home of a friend who had two charming 
daughters. One morning the bishop, ac¬ 
companied by the young ladies, went out 
in the hope of catching some trout. An 
old fisherman, out for the same purpose, 
wishing to appear friendly, called out: 

“Ketchin’ many, pard?” 

The bishop, drawing himself to his 
full height, replied, “Brother, I am a 
fisher of men.” 

“You’ve got the right kind of bait, all 
right,” was the fisherman’s rejoinder.- 


Age. 

A young woman presented a check at 
a Cedarvale bank last week, the check 
payable to Gretchen H. Schmidt. Miss 
Schmidt had indorsed if without the mid¬ 
dle initial, and the teller called her at¬ 
tention to it, saying she had forgotten 
the “H.” “Ach, so I haf,” she said 
blushingly, and seizing a pen she added 
“Age 23.” 


The Eternal Feminine. 

“I am thirty-five years old,” announced 
a woman of fifty-six at a tea-party. 

“And I am twenty-six,!’ said the 
woman of forty-five. Then, turning to 
a girl of seventeen who stood near by, 
she asked, “How old are you, Ethel?” 

“Oh,” replied Ethel, “according to 
present reckoning, I’m not born yet.” 


Cutting Expenses. 

Father and son went for a stroll one 
sweltering day recently. As they passed 
a vendor of ice cream the boy. turned to 
his father and said lovingly: 

“I vish you’d puy me some ice cream, 
fader. I do feel warm.” 

His father gazed at him for a few sec¬ 
onds in mild surprise, and then ex¬ 
claimed: 

“No, no, Ikey, my poy; but I’ll tell 
you vot I’ll do. I’ll tell you some ghost 
stories vot’ll make your blood run cold.” 


Where a Miss Made a Hit. 

Very proud of his new khaki uniform, 
he was walking around camp, and went 
to the butts, where sorfie soldier lads 
were trying to hit a bull’s-eye, but re¬ 
peatedly missed. 

“Here, boys,” called out the officer, 
“I’ll show you how to shoot.” And he 
took a rifle and missed. Having a good 
strain of Irish blood in him, his wits 
quickly came to his aid, and he smil¬ 
ingly remarked: 

“That's how you shoot.” 

Taking a steadier aim, he fired again, 
and this time exactly pierced the bull’s- 
eye. 

“That,” said he, triumphantly, “is the 
way I shoot.” 


Unhappy Reminder. 

“There are some cold biscuit and a 
slice of ham. I have nothing else 
cooked.” 

/‘Thanks, mum. You’re a kind-hearted 
lady. Kin I set here on de steps an’ 
eat?” 

“Oh, yes.” 

“An’ one more favor, mum, before you 
go. Dere’s somebody playin’ de phony- 
graft inside. Would you mind tellin’ 
’em to stop till I finished me lunch? 
Cabarets ruined me an’ eatin’ to rag¬ 
time reminds me of de past.” 


Are You On? 
Stude—I want my hair cut. 
Barber—Any special way? 
Stude—Yes; off. 
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Nothing else is quite so sure as one’s 
finish. 


High C is best attained by treading 
on a cat’s tail. 


Many a courtship is torpedoed on the 
sea of matrimony. 


If a man has a true sense of humor 
he knows when not to get funny. 


When a man is going down hill he 
meets a lot of his neighbors going up. 


A congenial husband is one who lets 
her have her own way in everything. 


Variety is the spice of life to the bald 
man .in the front row. 


A mean man always attributes his dis¬ 
like of his neighbor to envy. 


From the bulldog’s point of view this 
is a very quarrelsome old world. 


The age of reason depends altogether 
on the man; some men never attain it. 


A race may be won by a head, but 
it’s usually the legs that land the coin. 


When a man tells a woman a joke he 
usually has to follow it up with an ex¬ 
planation. 


If a man can afford to sit down and 
wait for a golden opportunity to come 
along he doesn’t need it. 


True religion makes a man feel that 
it is just as cold for his wife to get up 
and light the fire as it is for himself. 


An Ohio couple kept their marriage 
a secret for six years—and, strange to 
say, the woman in the case wasn’t a 
mute, at that. 


At a wedding men laugh and women 
weep—probably because they are not the 
victims. 


Don’t get too self-important; the 
world will go on just the same after 
you get out. 


About the only difference between 
repartee and impudence is in the size 
of the man who says it. 


To remove superfluous hair send youi 
well filled mattress to be done over by 
. a tricky upholsterer. 


If a married man ever becomes trul} 
great his wife nearly always assume; 
the responsibility for it. 


A western man has invented a prep¬ 
aration for restoring old paintings. A 
preparation for restoring new umbrellas 
to their owners would be more popular. 


It has been said that the darkes 
cloud has a silver lining, but the aver 
age man prefers his clouds gold linec 
and of a less somber hue. 
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121.. .Pneumatic Rammers and Foun¬ 

dry Appliances. 

124 .. .Pneumatic Riveting:, Chipping*, 

Calking and Stone Hammers. 

125.. .Pneumatic Yoke, Jam and Shell 

Riveters, Holders-on, Drift Bolt 
Drivers, Rivet Busters. 

126.. .Compression Riveters. 

127.. .Pneumatic Drills, Corner Drills, 
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and Grinders. 

128. . .Miscellaneous equipment for 
Pneumatic Drills, viz: Chucks, 
Twist Drills, Reamers, Augers, 
Flue Cutters, Flue Expanders, 
Angle Gears. 

129.. .Hose, Hose Couplings and Hose 

Clamp Tools. 

130.. .Lubrication of Pneumatic Tools. 

131.. .Miscellaneous Tools, viz: Pipe 
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CONVENTIONS. 

Mar. 21-28, 1916—American Railway Engineer¬ 
ing Aas’n. at Chicago. 

Mar. 21-23, 1916—National Railway Appliance 
Ass'n. at Chicago. 

May 2-5, 1916—Air Brake Aas'n. at Atlanta, Qa. 

May 23-26, 1916—Master Boiler Makers’ Ass'n. 
at Hotel Hollenden, Cleveland, 0. 

June, 1916—American Institute of Electrical En¬ 
gineers. 

June, 1916—International Railway Fuel Ass’n. 
at Chicago. 

June 14, 1916—Master Car Builders’ Ass’n. at 
Atlantic City. 

June 19, 1916—American Railway Master Me¬ 
chanics’ Ass’n. at Atlantic City, N. J. 

Sept. 1916—Railway Signal Ass’n. at Grand Ho¬ 
tel. Mackinac Island, Mich. 

Sept. 19-22, 1916—Roadmasters’ and Maintenance 
of Way Ass’n. at New York City. 

Oct. 17, 18, 19, 1916—Maintenance of Way 

Master Painters’ Ass’n. of United States and 
Canada at Philadelphia. 

Oct. 17-19, 1916—American Railway Bridge and 
Building Ass’n. at New Orleans, La. 


ENGINEERING SOCIETIES. ETC. 

American Association of Railroad Superintendents 
(General)—General Secretary, E. H. Harmon, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

American Concrete Institute—Secretary, Edw. B. 
Krauss, Harrison Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 

American Electric Railway Association—Secre¬ 
tary-Treasurer, B. B. Burrltt, 8 W. 40th St., New 
York, N. Y. 

American Highway Association—Executive Sec¬ 
retary, I. S. Pennybacker, Colorado Bldg., Wash¬ 
ington, D. C. 

American Institute of Electrical Engineers— 
President, John J. Carty, 15 Dey St., New York; 
Secretary, F. L. Hutchinson, 33 W. 89th St., New 
York. 

American Institute of Mining Engineers—Secre¬ 
tary, Bradley Stoughton, 29 W. 39th St., New 
York City. 

American Mining Congress—Secretary, J. F. Call- 
breath, Jr., 1021 Munsey Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

American Order of Steam Engineers—Supreme 
Chief Engineer, J. W. Pairent, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Supreme Corresponding Engineer, Edw. A. Reboul, 
1110 Earl St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

American Railway Engineering Association—Sec¬ 
retary, E. H. Fritch, 1011 Karpen Bldg., Chicago, 

American Road Builders' Association—Secretary, 
E. L. Powers, 150 Nassau St., New York. 

American Society of Civil Engineers—Secretary, 
Chas. Warren Hunt, 220 W. 57th St., New York 
City. 

American Society of Engineering Contractors 

(Inc.)—Secretary, J. R. Wemllnger, South Ferry 

Bldg., New York City. Meetings: Second Thurs¬ 
day, every month. 

American Society of Heating and Ventilating 
Engineers—Secretary, J. J. Blackmore, 29 W. 39th 
St., New York City. 

American Society of Mechanical Engineers— 

Secretary, Calvin W. Rice, 29 W. 39th St., New 
York City. 

American Society of Naval Engineers—Secre¬ 

tary-Treasurer, Lieut. A. T. Church, U. S. N., 
Navy Department, Washington, D. C. 

American Water Works Association—Secretary 
J. M. Dlven, 47 State St., Troy, N. Y. 

. Association of Civil Engineers, Cornell Uni¬ 
versity—President A. F. Williams, Ithaca, N. Y.; 
Secretary, A. S. Patrick, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Association of Engineering Societies—Chairman 
Board of Managers, John W. Woermann, 428 Cus¬ 
tom House, St. Louis, Mo.; Secretary, Joseph W. 
Peters, 3817 Olive St.. St. Louis, Mo. 

Association of Railway Electrical Engineers— 
Secretary, J. A. Andreucetti, C. & N. W. Ry. Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Boston Society . of Civil Engineers—Secretary. S. 
Everett Tinkham, 715 Tremont Temple, Boston, 
Mass. 

Canadian Society of Civil Engineers—Secretary, 
Clement H. McLeod, 176 Mansfield St.. Montreal, 
Can. 

Canadian Railway Club—Secretary, James Pow¬ 
ell, Grand Trunk Ry., Montreal, Que. 
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Central Railway Club—Secretary, H. D. Voaght, 
95 Liberty St., New York. 

Civil Engineers’ Society of St. Paul—Secretary, 
Edw. J. Dugan, Room 7, Old State Capitol Bldg., 
St. Paul, Minn. 

Cleveland Engineering Society—Secretary, David 
Gaehr, Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Connecticut Society of Civil Engineers—Presi¬ 
dent, C. C. Elwell, New Haven, Conn.; Secretary- 
Treasurer, J. Frederick Jackson, Box 1894, New 
Haven, Conn. 

Detroit Engineering Society—Secretary-Treasurer, 
E. M. Walker, 532 M. C. Sta., Detroit. Mich. 

Engineering Association of the South—Secretary- 
Treasurer, W. Harwell Allen, 918 Stahlman Bldg.. 
Nashville, Tenn. 

Engineers’ Club of Cincinnati—Secretary, B. A. 
Gast, P. O. Box 383, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Engineers’ Club of Minneapolis—President, L. S. 
Gillette, 74 Chamber of Commerce, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Secretary, Louis Clousing, 2411 Oakland 
Ave., Minneapolis. 

Engineers* Club of Philadelphia—Secretary, L. 
H. Kenney, 1817 Sferuce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Engineers’ Club of St. Louis—Secretary, W. W. 
Horner, 5208 Maple Ave., St. ^ouis. Mo. 

Engineering Society of PritdUe University, La¬ 
fayette, Ind.—Secretary, C. B. Penrod, 123 State 
St., W. Lafayette, Ind. 

Engineering Society of Buffalo—President, John 
Younger; Secretary, W. J. Gamble, 295 Ontario St. 

Engineers’ Society of Pennsylvania—Secretary, 
E. R. Dasher, 31 S. Front St., Harrisburg, Pa. 

Engineers’ Society of Northeastern Pennsylvania 
—Secretary, T. F. McKenna, care of Engineers’ 
Club, Scranton, Pa. 

Engineers’ Society of Western Pennsylvania— 
Secretary, Elmer K. Hlles, 2511 Oliver Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Illinois Society of Engineers and Surveyors— 
Secretary, B. E. R. Tratman, Wheaton, Ill. 

Indiana Engineering Society—Secretary, Chas. 
Brossmann, Indianapolis, Ind. 

International Railway Congress Association— 
President (of the International Commission), W. 
Toudelier, 11 Roue de Louvain, Brussels, Belgium; 
Secretary, General L. Weissenbruch. same address. 

Iowa Engineering Society—Secretary-Treasurer, 
Prof. J. H. Dunlap, Iowa City, Iowa. 

Lake Superior Mining Institute—Secretary, A. J. 
Yungbluth, Ishpeming, Mich. 

Louisiana Engineering Society—President, L. C. 
Data; Secretary, W. T. Hogg, P. O. Sta. 20, New 


Orleans, La. 

Michigan Engineering Society—President, Del- 
mar E. Teed, Cadillac, Mich.; Secretary, Samuel J. 
Hoexter, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Montana Society of Engineers—President, Mar¬ 
tin H. Gerry, Jr., Helena, Mont.; Secretary, Clin¬ 
ton H. Moore, Butte, Mont. 

New England Association of Commercial En¬ 
gineers—Secretary, F. S. Eggleston, Jr., 53 Devon¬ 
shire St., Boston, Mass. 

New England R. R. Club—Secretary, W. E. Cade, 
Jr., 683 Atlantic Ave., Boston. Mass. 

New York Railroad Club—Secretary, Harry D. 
Vought, 95 Liberty St., New York, N. Y. 

Ohio Engineering Society—President, W. F. 
Schepflln, Fremont, O.; Secretary, Jno. Laylln, 
Hartman Bldg., Columbus, O. 

Ohio Society of Mechanical, Electrical and Steam 
Engineers—Secretary-Treasurer, Frank B. Sanborn. 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 

Railway Club of Pittsburgh—Secretary, J. B. 
Anderson, Room 207, Penn. R. R. Station. Pitts¬ 
burgh, Pa. 

Richmond Railroad Club—Secretary, F. O. Rob¬ 
inson, C. & 0. Railway, Richmond, Va. 

Rochester Engineering Society—Secretary-Treas¬ 
urer, F. C. Taylor, 34 Clinton Ave., Rochester, 
N. Y. _ 

St. Louis Railroad Club—Secretary. B. W. Frau- 
enthal. Union Station, St. Louis, Mo. 

Southern & Southwestern Railway Club—Secre¬ 
tary, A. J. Merrill, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 

Toledo Society of Engineers—President, L. M. 
Gram, 1047 Spitzer Bldg., Toledo. O.; Secretary, 
L. T. Owen, 1047 Spitxer Bldg., Toledo, 0. Regular 
meeting, second Friday in each month. 

Utah Society of Engineers—Secretary, 0. J. Uu- 
rich, 821 Felt Bldg., Salt Lake City, Utah. Third 
Friday of each month, except July and August. 


! 
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Vermont Society of Engineers—Secretary, Geo. A. 
Reed, Barre, Vt. 

Western Railway Club—Secretary, J. W. Taylor, 
1112 Karpen Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

Western Society of Engineers—President, Wm. B. 
Jackson, Harris Trust Bldg., Chicago; Secretary, 
J. H. Warder, 1735 Monadnock Blk., Chicago. 


MECHANICAL AND TRADE SOCIETIES. 

Air Brake Association—Secretary, F. M. Nellis, 
53 State St., Boston, Mass. 

American Boiler Manufacturers’ Association— 
President, W. C. Connelly, Iyanhoe Road and 
Nickle Plate R. R., Cleveland, 0.; Secretary, J. D. 
Farasey, 37th St. and Erie Ry., Cleveland, 0. 

American Electric Railway Association—Secre¬ 
tary-Treasurer, E. B. Burritt, 8 W. 40th St., New 
York City. 

American Electric Railway Manufacturers’ Asso¬ 
ciation—Secretary-Treasurer, H. G. McConnaughy, 
Suite 1002, 165 Broadway, New York City. 

American Foundrymen’s Association—Secretary, 
A. O. Backert, 12th and Chestnut Sts., Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

American Institute of Metals—Secretary-Treas¬ 
urer, W. M. Corse, 106 Morris Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 

American Railway Association—General Secre¬ 
tary, W. F. Allen. 75 Church St., New York City. 

American Railway Bridge and Building Associa¬ 
tion—President, L. D. Hadwen, C. M. & St. P. 
Ry., Chicago; Secretary, C. A. Lichty, C. & N. W. 
Ry., Chicago. 

American Railway Master Mechanics’ Associa¬ 
tion-President, E. W. Pratt, A. S. M. P. & M., 
care of C, & N. W. Ry., Chicago, Ill.; Secretary, 
J. W. Taylor, Karpen Bldg., Chicago. 

American Railway Tool Foremen’s Association- 
Secretary, 0. D. Kinsey, Illinois Central R. R., 
Chicago. 

American Road Builders’ Association—Secretary, 
E. L. Powers, 150 Nassau 8‘t., New York. 

Boiler Makers* Supply Men’s Association—Secre¬ 
tary, Geo. Slate, The Boiler Maker, 17 Battery PI., 
New York City. 

Canadian Association of Stationary Engineers— 
Secretary, W. A s Crockett, Mount Hamilton, Ont., 
Can. 

Canadian Roadmasters* Association—Secretary J. 
M. Mackenzie, West Toronto, Can. 

Car Foremen’s Association of Chicago—President, 
Ohas. J. Wymer, Gen. For. for Belt Ry. of Chi¬ 
cago; Secretary, Aaron Kline, 841 N. Lawler Ave., 
Chicago. 

General Superintendents’ Association of Chicago 
—Secretary, A. M. Hunter, 321 Grand Central Sta¬ 
tion, Chicago. 

International Railroad Master Blacksmiths’ Asso¬ 
ciation—Secretary, A. L. Woodworth, C. H. & D. 
Ry., Lima, O. 

International Railway Fuel Association—C. G. 
Hall, Secretary, 922 McCormick Bldg., Chicago. 

International Railway General Foremen’s Asso¬ 
ciation—Secretary-Treasurer, Wm. Hall, 0. & N. 
W. Ry., 1126 W. Broadway, Winona, Minn. 

International Union of Steam Engineers—Presi¬ 
dent. Matt Comerford; Secretary-Treasurer, James 
G. Hannahan, 6334 Yale Ave., Chicago. 

Master Boiler Makers’ Association—President, An¬ 
drew Green, Big Four R. R.. Indianapolis, Ind.; 
Secretary, Harry D. Vought, 95 Liberty St., New 
York City. 

Master Car Buildere’ Association—President, D. 
R. McBain, S. M. P., care of N. Y. C. R. R., 
Cleveland. O.;, Secretary, J. W. Taylor, Karpen 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

Master Car and Locomotive Painters’ Associa¬ 
tion-Secretary, A. P. Dane, B. & M. R. R., Read¬ 
ing, Mass. 

Maintenance of Way Master Painters’ Associa-. 
non, United States and Canada—Secretary, F. W. 
Hager, The Denver Road, Ft. Worth, Texas. 

National Association of Stationary Engineers— 
Secretary, Fred W. Raven, 417 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill. 

National Founders’ Association—Secretary, J. M. 
Taytor, Room 842, 29 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 

National Railway Appliances Association—Secre¬ 
tary, Bruce V. Crandall, 14 E. Jackson Blvd., Chi¬ 
cago, Ill. 


Railway Equipment Manufacturers' Association— 
President, Wm. S. Furry, Ohio Injector Co., Monad¬ 
nock Blk., Chicago; Secretary, F. N. Bard, Barco 
Brass & Joint Co., 212 W. Illinois St.. Chicago, Ill. 

Railway Signal Association—President, Thos. S. 
Stevens, A., T. & S. F, Ry., Topeka, Kans.; Sec¬ 
retary, C. C; Rosenberg, Bethlehem, Pa. 

Railway Storekeepers’ Association—President, J. 
G. Stuart, G. S. K., care of C., B. & Q. R. R., 
Chicago, Ill.; Secretary, J. P. Murphy, Box C, 
Collin wood, O. 

Railway Supply Manufacturers’ Association— 
Secretary-Treasurer, J. D. Conway, 2136 Oliver 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Roadmasters’ and Maintenance of Way Associa¬ 
tion—Secretary-Treasurer, L. C. Ryan, C. & N. W. 
Ry., Steeling. Ill. 

Supply Men’s Association of American Boiler 
Manufacturers’ Association of United States and 
Canada—President, J. T. Corbett (J. T. Ryerson & 
Son), Chicago; Secretary, F. B. Slocum (Continental 
Iron Works), Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Traveling Engineers’ Association—Secretary, W. 
O. Thompson, N. Y. C. Car Shops, East Buffalo, 


Tonsorial Art. 

Barber—Poor Jim has been sent to 
a lunatic asylum. 

Victim (in chair)—Who's Jim? 

“Jim is my twin brother, sir. Jim 
has long been broodin' over the hard 
times, an’ I suppose he finally got 
crazy.” 

“Is that so?” 

* “Yes, he and me has worked side by 
side for years, and we were so alike 
we couldn't tell each other apart. We 
both brooded a great deal, too. No' 
money in this business now. 1 ' 

“What's the reason?” 

“Prices too low. Unless a customer 
takes a shampoo it doesn't pay to shave 
or haircut. Poor Jim, I caught him try¬ 
ing to cut a customer's throat because 
he refused a shampoo, so I had to have 
the poor fellow locked up. Makes me 
sad. Sometimes I feel sorry I didn't 
let him slash all he wanted to. It 
. might have saved his reason. Sham¬ 
poo, sir?” 

“Yes!” 


Johnson—I wonder if Mr. Jones meant 
anything personal by giving me a ticket 
to a lecture “On Fools.” 

Jackson—Why? 

Johnson—Because the ticket says, 
“Admit One.” 


“He's a director in a bank. “Go on' 
that fellow?” ‘<Yes. He tells the peo¬ 
ple what windows to go to.” 
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No. 930 

The “Paragon" High Speed Drill 

Holds the World’s Drilling Record—IT’S RESULTS THAT COUNT 

Just give “Paragon” Drills a Test—They’ll convince you. 

The Twist Drill Co. 

Now York CLEVELAND Chicago 10 


When writing to advertisers pie v ase mention Ideal Power. 
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Direct Current 

Motors 


LCESSITIES 


of robust characteris¬ 
tics are illustrated and 
described in this bul¬ 
letin. 

If you have not yet 
read about them, send 
for a free copy. 


BURKE 
ELECTRIC y 
COMPANY^ 
ERIE, Jg/. 

D A v V 


High Grade Rubber Goods Leather Belting Signal Flags 

Fire Hose Upholsterer’s Leather Bunting 

Reels, Nozzles Leather and Silk Fringes Linoleum 

Fire Hose Carts Vestibule Diaphragms Cab Cushions 

Rubber Cement Gimp Cab Curtains 

P. & W. Rubber Preservative Brass Nails Track Jacks 

Rubber Boots Leather Head Nails Economy Soap Stock 

Leather-Soled Rubber Boots Nut Locks 

GUILFORD S. WOOD 


Great Northern Building, 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
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The Duntley Way 

- IN -- 

MODERN HOUSEKEEPING 



Duntley Vacuum 
Sweeper 

Light and convenient as ordin¬ 
ary carpet sweeper. 

Brush and suction combined. 


Duntley Electric 
Sweeper 

The all-around electric sweeper 
for daily use. 

Low clearance—only five inches 
high. 

Twelve-inch adjustable nozzle 
with self-adjusting brush. 



Duntley Twin Pump 
Electric Cleaner 

9 

The most powerful and efficient 
vacuum cleaner made. 

Weighs only 35 pounds; only 21 
inches high; easily carried; noise¬ 
less; vibrationless. 



All Duntley Cleaners are Licensed under Kenney Patent 


WRITE FOR CIRCULARS AND PRICES 



Duntley Products Sales Co. 

810 Fisher Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


When writing to advertisers please mention Ideal Power. 
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The Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 

MANUFACTURERS OF THE. FOLLOWING 

PNEUMATIC TOOLS, APPLIANCES, ETC. 



After Coolers 

Air Compressors 

Air Economizers 

Air Forge, Chicago 

Air Motors 

Air Receivers 

Air Jacks 

Air Lifts 

Airoilene Oil 

Airoilene Grease 

Angle Gears, Little Giant 

Angle Gears, Boyer 

Annealing Machines 

Armour Scaling Machines 

Automatic Oiling Devices 

Bell Ringers, Little Giant 

Blow-off Cocks, Little Giant 

Chucks, Drill 

Chucks, Expanding 

Commercial Car 

Drift Bolt Drivers 

Drills, Boyer 

Drills, Keller 

Drills, Little Giant 

Drills, Rock 

Drilling Stands 

Elevators 

Electric Drills, Duntley 
Electric Grinders, Duntley 
Engineers* Valves 
Flue Cutters, Chicago 
Flue Rollers and Ex¬ 
panders, Little Giant, 

Gas Engines 
Gasoline Driven Com¬ 
pressors 

Gasoline Engines 


Grinders, Portable Electric 
Hammer Drills, Electric 
Hammer Drills, Pneumatic 
Hammers, Riveting 
Hammers, Chipping and 
Calking 

Hammers, Stone 
Hoists, Duntley Electric 
Hoists, Pneumatic Geared 
Hoists, Straight Lift 
Holders-on 

Hose, Special High Grade 

Hose Clamp Tool 

Hose Couplings (Univ’sal) 

Inter-Coolers 

Oil Driven Compressors 

Oil Engines 

Painting Machines 

Pipe Bending Machines 

Pneumatic Saws 

Pneumatic Plate Stra’t’ners 

RailwayMotorSectionCars 

Reamers 

Reheaters 

Rivet Busters 

Riveters, Jamb 

Riveters, Yoke 

Riveters, Compression 

Sand Rammers 

Sand Sifters 

Speed Recorders 

Staybolt Chucks 

Stone Dressers 

Staybolt Nippers 

Vacuum Pumps 

Water Lifts 

Winches, Portable j 
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WORM DRIVE 


The Truck PLUS 


MODEL —1500 to 2000-Lb, Worm Drive Little Giant 


The Little Giant is the truck of standardized units, each of which has a favorahle 
reputation, with a guarantee and a distinction all its own* h 

Backing up the prestige of these standardized units is the guarantee of an $11,000,000 
corporation with branches and agencies all over the world and a reputation for high elass 
engineering and manufacturing skill that is second to none. , - ^ ^ 


Little Giant Worm Drive trucks are made in two capacities, 1500 to 2000-lb. iS j 
and 2rtoh( No db) Md-are made up of the following standardized units: 

Timken Worm Drive Continental Motor Brown Lipe TransmisNion 
Wright Radiator Schebler Carburetor Spicer IIidVersSK 

fiisemann High Tension Magneto Special Alloy Pressed Sthied Frame 
Chrome Vanadium Steel Springs Jacox Non-Reversibje Steerlb& Gear 


These with the Model Chain Drive Little Giants in 1 and capacities, 

give ns a complete range of sizes up to two tons. " ° '' % \./ b \ e »• 

/ WRITE FOR SPECIFICATIONS AND PRICKS 

j§ || §| | ADDRESS fg jj| | |§||jg 

Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 

Little Giant Bldg., 1615 Michigan Ave. 

Gen. Office, 1014 Fisher Bldg. New YorK, 52 Vanderbilt At.. 
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